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ON THE STUDY OF THE PAST* 


Danret H. H. INGALLS 


HarvarRD UNIVERSITY 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 


] HAVE CHOSEN TO SPEAK tonight on the study 
of the past, more particularly on the approach to 
history and the motives which have impelled 
scholars to its study. I shall take my examples 
from the study of ancient India, but I believe that 
the principles they exemplify apply very widely. 
To those of you whose study lies in places other 
than India I hope that analogies will suggest them- 
selves within your own fields. 

In the last ten years I have heard and read a 
great many pronouncements on study of all sorts. 
As regards the study of ancient history I have 
heard it said that it should be approached scien- 
tifically, or social-scientifically or humanistically. 
One orientalist, a friend of mine and in other 
respects a good man, has even suggested that the 
study of ancient history should not be approached. 
On the other hand, I have heard the study of the 
past highly praised and the most various motives 
assigned for its pursuit: that it broadens one’s 
knowledge of man, that it enables one to guess at 
the future, even that it leads one to the absolute 
truth that was discovered by such and such a Zen 
Buddhist in the ninth century. 

What rubs against my grain in these pronounce- 
ments is that they are made so dogmatically and 
that the proponents of one approach or motive so 
often exlude all others. Epeccially is this true 
between the scientists and the humanists, between 
those who demand dispassion in our studies and 
those who insist on a strong emotional involve- 
ment, be it philosophical or religious or artistic. 

When puzzled by contradictory statements it is 
good method to move to a new area, an area of 
agreement, and then see if you can reason back to 
the area of difficulty. So from disagreements 
about approach and motive I recommend a tempo- 
rary removal. 

I have been often struck when working with 
Sanskritists by the fact that while our interests in 
Sanskrit and our attitudes to our study differ very 
greatly, we agree closely in our estimation of other 





"Presidential Address delivered at the Society’s 
annual dinner, New Haven, March 30, 1960. 
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Sanskritists, especially if they are dead. The chief 
categories, I suppose, are great scholars, good 
scholars, poor scholars, and no scholars at all. We 
have occasional differences over the dividing line 
between great and good, but the general agreement 
is quite extraordinary. 

What one ancient historian or linguist or phil- 
ologist means by saying that another was good or 
great in his field is not so vague a statement nor so 
incapable of definition as may be supposed. What 
is meant is simply this: that the man who is 
singled out for praise was one who revealed new 
facts in his field or interpreted old ones in such 
fashion as to help those who came after, a man 
who made it possible for his followers to build on 
his work and attain a broader and deeper under- 
standing of the field than even he had attained 
himself. In this way in the course of time it is 
much easier to define good work in scholarship 
than, let us say, good work in art. Scholarship is 
always tested by the generations which follow; its 
products are parts of a continuous development. 
A work of art, though it too may be like this, may 
also be something for all time. 

Now, if we can agree on scholars of ancient 
history who were great, and as I say the San- 
skritists on the whole are able to do this, it will 
be wise to use this area of agreement as a vantage 
point from which to solve the disagreements con- 
cerning approach and motive. 

I propose, then, to select from the lives of two 
of the greatest Sanskritists, a few facts which bear 
on these matters. Two examples, of course, are 
not enough to prove a general law, but in a brief 
paper you will not expect of me proof. What I 
say, I hope, will be enough at least to make it 
seem likely that all dogmatic statements concern- 
ing choice of approach and motive in the study of 
the past are foolish. They are worse than foolish ; 
they are pernicious. 

The men I have chosen for examples are Henry 
Colebrooke, the greatest of the first generation of 
historians of ancient India and Max Miiller, who 
came roughly two generations later and became 
famous and even controversial in many fields but 
whose central subject of study was the Rig Veda. 
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Henry Thomas Colebrooke was born in 1765 of 
a family of rich London bankers. His father had 
been a member of Parliament and for a while 
Chairman of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Co. But speculations of partners in business 
led to the loss of the elder Colebrooke’s fortune. 
When Henry was twelve years old his father moved 
the family to a provincial town in France where 
one could live decently on the very modest income 
still left to the family. The only remnant of 
ancient wealth was an excellent library in which 
the young boy read widely. His interests ran in 
particular to the natural sciences and mathematics. 
He never attended a school or a university. 

At the age of seventeen through the help of his 
father’s friends Colebrooke was appointed a writer 
on the Bengal establishment of the East India 
Company. In this year, 1782, he set sail for India, 
knowing well that any wealth he should ever ac- 
quire must be by his own efforts. Accordingly, 
although his financial goal was a modest one he 
worked diligently. One of his most important 
contributions to Indian studies was motivated 
quite clearly by his desire to rise in the Company 
service. He chose to rise in this service by honest 
and useful work at a time when perhaps a majority 
of the intelligent servants of the Company were 
seeking fortunes by illicit trade, by the taking of 
bribes, and by outright plunder. From a worldly 
point of view Colebrooke’s diligence and honesty 
were well rewarded. After 32 years spent con- 
tinuously in India he returned to England in 1814 
with an income of £2,000 per annum from his 
savings. 

Colebrooke was slow to take up the study of 
Oriental languages. His personal interests ran to 
science rather than literature and we are told by 
his biographer that “the false taste of Oriental 
poetry especially repelled him.”* The first evi- 
dence of his turning his attention to India’s past 
comes from a letter written four years after his 
arrival in India. The letter is to his father, who 
had urged him to the study of Arabic and Persian. 
The young man replies that he is doing what he 
can on these languages in the intervals of business, 


1 For the facts of Colebrooke’s life I have relied on the 
biography written by his son and printed as a prefatory 
volume to Miscellaneous Essays by H. T. Colebrooke with 
Life of the Author by Sir T. E. Colebrooke, 3 vols., 
London, Trubner & Co., 1873. 

* Colebrooke’s Life, p. 22, and cf. pp. 32, 264. 


but then he breaks into an entirely new strain: 
“T shall now, however, furnish you with observa- 
tions on the Hindu divisions of time, which are 
interesting in themselves and will show the pre- 
cision of their astronomical knowledge in remote 
antiquity.” * The letter concludes with an out- 
line of the four types of Hindu calendar and a 
theory concerning the intercalery month. 


Colebrooke continued to be repelled by the non- 
scientific literature of the East. Using a phrase 
that Al Biruni had applied in a different context, 
he writes home of the Ain-i-Akbari that “the 
whole work is a dunghill, in which a pearl or two 
lie hid.” * But he pursued his astronomical studies 
and began to take an interest in the daily lives of 
Indians for whom his official posts made him re- 
sponsible. In 1786 he was made assistant to the 
revenue collector of Tirhut. After two transfers 
in the same rank he was raised in 1795 to chief 
revenue collector of Tirhut. After two transfers 
nares, then as now the chief center of traditional 
Sanskrit studies in India. His first printed book 
came in 1795 but had been preparing for many 
years. It was privately printed so as not to give 
offence to the Directors in London and bore the 
title Remarks on the Present State of Husbandry 
and Commerce in Bengal. In it besides furnishing 
particulars of crops and methods of cultivation he 
argues for granting permission to Englishmen to 
settle as planters and farmers in India. It is clear 
from his letters home that he would gladly have 
taken up such a life had it been permitted him by 
Company law. Unlike most Englishmen of his 
time Colebrooke found Indians congenial and he 
was shocked by the arrogance with which his 
countrymen treated them. 


This new affection for the country combined 
with his interest in Hindu astronomy and mathe- 
matics led him to join the new Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. The society had been founded a few years 
before by that genial enthusiast Sir William Jones. 
For the fourth volume of the Society’s Journal 
Colebrooke wrote his now famous essay On the 


* Colebrooke’s Life, p. 23. 

“ Colebrooke’s Life, p. 28. It is ironical that the ex- 
pression as originally used by A! Biruni actually referred 
to the subjects of Colebrooke’s special love: “I can only 
compare [the Hindus’] mathematical and astronomical 
literature, as far as I know it, to a mixture of pearl 
shells and sour dates, or of pearls and dung.” Alberuni’s 
India tr. by Edwrad C. Sachau (London 1888), II, 25. 
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Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.® In this he 
treated historically for the first time the matter of 
suttee or widow burning, a matter which was to 
agitate company councils and missionary societies 
for the next forty years. Colebrooke’s method of 
treating the subject was one to which he adhered 
in all future work and it marks a vast improve- 
ment in method over earlier research on Indian 
customs and antiquities. He made use of native 
scholars, causing them to gather references to the 
practice of suttee from their sacred and traditional 
literature. But Colebrooke himself verified every 
reference that he could; where possible he secured 
a complete manuscript of the work from which the 
reference was taken; and the translations were his 
own. In the next century it was pointed out that 
Colebrooke’s reference to suttee from the Rig Veda 
rested on a false reading of the text and this error 
caused much ink to flow. But speaking histori- 
cally, it is less important that Colebrooke made one 
mistake than that he furnished so many data that 
were accurate. 

He now took up the study of Sanskrit in earnest. 
From it and particularly from the treatment which 
the language had enjoyed at the hands of the 
ancient grammarians, Colebrooke derived some- 
thing of the same pleasure he derived from mathe- 
matics. He came to have a great admiration of 
the structure of the language and his son speaks 
of how the power and flexibility of Sanskrit were 
a frequent subject of Colebrooke’s conversation 
throughout his life.’ It is true he never developed 
a taste for Sanskrit poetry although he learned to 
read it well enough. But then, there is no evidence 
that he enjoyed English poetry either. 

His Sanskrit studies soon made him the only 
member of the Indian Civil Service capable of 
accurately translating Hindu legal texts. Now, 
the ancient laws of the Hindus had acquired a new 
practical importance by the terms of what came to 
be known as the Cornwallis Code, a document 
promulgated in 1798, which regulated courts of 
law within the East India Company possessions. 





*“On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” 
Asiatick Researches, IV (1795), 209-219. The essay is 
reprinted in Miscellaneouus Essays (see note 1 above) 
I, 133-140. 

*By H. H. Wilson, Max Miller and others. The 
controversy is fairly summed up by Fitzedward Hall in 
JRAS New Series III, 183-192. 

*Colebrooke’s Life, p. 92. 
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Wherever matters affecting the Hindu religion 
were at issue, a Brahmin pandit must advise the 
English judge by quoting and explaining the tradi- 
tional Hindu law. It was soon found that while 
pandits would quote the traditional law honestly 
enough, their interpretation was not as disinter- 
ested as might be desired. The laws were often 
phrased so vaguely by the ancient texts, and suc- 
ceeding commentators differed so widely in inter- 
pretation, that there was ample room to throw a 
judgment for or against the plaintiff. Accord- 
ingly, it was determined to translate into English 
a great digest of law: the Vivddabhangdrnava or 
the Sea of Solutions of Legal Disputes. This 
digest had been compiled at the suggestion of Sir 
William Jones by a learned pandit named Jagan- 
naitha. Its material was drawn from a great 
number of ancient authorities on inheritance and 
contract. Colebrooke, although at the time he took 
no special interest in law, determined to put his 
abilities as a Sanskrit scholar to use for the Com- 
pany and thereby perhaps win himself advance- 
ment within the service.® 

Such was the origin of Colebrooke’s four great 
volumes of A Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts 
and Successions. The author was rewarded by a 
judgeship and later rose to the high dignity of a 
seat on the governor’s Council. But if his work 
in law was begun as a task, Colebrooke soon de- 
veloped an unfeigned enthusiasm as he came to 
realize the practical and historical value of the 
subject. His Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of 
Inheritance appeared in 1810 and even after leav- 
ing India he continued his work, producing the 
first part of a herculean Treatise on Obligations 
and Contracts in 1818. This work, which he never 
finished, proposed to analyze and compare the 
Roman, Anglo-Saxon and Indian laws on these 
difficult subjects. 

It would take far too long to speak in detail of 
the works by which Colebrook in the course of his 
life advanced the study of ancient India. He 
wrote a Sanskrit grammar, translated a Sanskrit 
dictionary, was the first to give a clear account of 
ancient Indian algebra. He copied and translated 
inscriptions and was the first to identify the 
botanical terms of Sanskrit literary and medical 
texts. 


® The motive which I assign to Colebrooke’s taking up 
the study of Hindu law appears from Colebrooke’ Life, 
p. 88. 
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Most important and of most abiding value were 
his works on Hindu religion and and ancient 
Indian philosophy. He came to these subjects by 
a practical path that few ancient historians have 
used. His study of Hindu law had shown him 
how closely law was connected with ritual and 
ritual with religion and finally religion with phi- 
losophy. Colebrooke was an eminently practical 
man, and even when writing of the most remote 
speculations of the Indian sages, he kept in mind 
their bearing on contemporary Indian attitudes 
and patterns of action. 

Colebrooke’s chief works on those subjects which 
are assigned in modern academic life to the hu- 
manities were his essays on the sect of the Jains, 
on Buddhism and his three great essays on the 
religious ceremonies of the Hindus.’ Finally, 
after his return to England he produced the first 
European work to give an accurate skeleton of the 
six orthodox systems of ancient Indian phi- 
losophy.?° 

Meanwhile Colebrooke never abandoned his early 
love of science. He helped to establish the height 
of the Himalayas and to trace the source of the 
Ganges. He fitted up his English house with a 
chemical laboratory and lost a good part of his 
savings in a scientific attempt to promote the use 
of natural gas. 

But it is as a Sanskritist that Colebrooke is re- 
membered. I should guess that in his life he read 
and understood more Sanskrit texts than all the 
Europeans of his time put together. He left 
behind him work that enabled the next generation 
to understand more than he. 

Max Miiller was a man of very different nature 
from Colebrooke. Instead of a dispassionate sci- 
entist who came gradually to be interested in the 
humanities, we have in Miiller a passionate hu- 
manist who only by great effort could bridle his 
imagination within the paths of science. He is the 
only Sanskritist who has become famous beyond 
the bounds of his own specialty. Within his 
speciality his reputation has suffered an eclipse of 
late. So many of his grand theories have been 


* These essays appeared originally in Asiatick Re- 
searches V to IX and in Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society I. They have been reprinted in the 
Miscellaneous Essays. 

*°“ On the Philosophy of the Hindus,” Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society I and II; reprinted in 
Miscellaneous Essays. 


discredited that we are in danger of forgetting the 
less brilliant but more useful part of what we have 
inherited from him. 

Friederich Max Miiller was born in 1823 in 
Dessau,* a small German town that was the capi- 
tal of the Duchy of Anhalt-Dessau. This Duchy 
was so small, as Miiller tells us in his reminis- 
cences, that on one occasion a troublesome political 
agitator, who had been expelled from the Duchy, 
threatened to throw stones and break the Duke’s 
windows as soon as he had crossed the frontier.” 
In their small provincial society the Miillers occu- 
pied an important place. The grandfather of the 
future scholar had been President of the Duke’s 
Council. The father had been a poet, known and 
admired by the leaders of the German Romantik, 
had composed the poetry to which Schubert wrote 
the Schéne Miillerin and the Winterreise, and 
could even boast of having met the great Goethe 
in the neighboring Duchy of Weimar. Max Miil- 
ler preserved throughout his life a love of the little 
town of his origin and his life’s work was directed 
more than others guessed by the sympathies and 
convictions of pre-imperial German romanticism. 


At the University of Leipzig Miiller began his 
training as a classicist, studying Latin and Greek 
philology and the later German philosophers by 
whom it was supposed that all literature could be 
interpreted. With Latin and Greek he grew dis- 
satisfied, not on their own account but because so 
many others had already raked through the ashes. 
When a course in Sanskrit was announced by 
Brockhaus, Max Miiller enrolled. 


The study of Sanskrit appealed to the young 
romantic for a multitude of reasons, all of them 
reducible, perhaps, to what he later spoke of as 
the “ Sehnsucht nach dem Unendlichen.” Sanskrit 
was a new study in Europe. Its literature was 
known to be immense and was thought to extend 
back to an age perhaps earlier than that of all 
other civilizations. Beyond this, next to nothing 
of Sanskrit was known. All was left to discover. 

With Brockhaus, Miiller got his first taste of the 


11 For the facts of Miiller’s life I have used Ernst 
Windish, Geschichte der Sanskrit-philologie und in- 
dischen Altertumskunde, Vol. II (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1920), pp. 270-304, and Max Miiller’s own reminiscences, 
published as Auld Lang Syne, New York, Charles. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1898 and Auld Lang Syne, Second Series, 
London, Longmans Green & Co., 1899. 

12 Auld Lang Syne, p. 209. 
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Rig Veda. It was not much more than a taste, for 
only brief portions of the oldest Veda were avail- 
able and Brockhaus had neither the knowledge nor 
the tools to interpret other than very roughly the 
little that was at hand. But from this little Max 
Miiller may already have caught a glimpse of what 
he later spent his life trying to reveal: a primitive 
and noble religion without burden of civilized 
priesteraft or church, and suffused with that yearn- 
ing for the divine which Miiller felt so powerfully 
within his own heart. 

Such are the terms which Miiller later used of 
Vedic religion. In many respects they seem to me, 
and not only to me but to most Sanskritists nowa- 
days, very wrong. We have learned not to use the 
word primitive so easily. Man has been engaged 
with ideas of religion at least from the time of the 
Old Stone Age, let us say from 50,000 B.c. The 
religion of Northwest India in 1200 B.c. was 
different from that of 19th century Germany, but 
one can scarcely call it primitive. Certainly the 
Vedic religion was not free from priestcraft. It was 
highly ritualized and institutionalized. It lacks 
the fresh breath of morning that Max Miller 
always wished to find in it. Even the Vedic god- 
dess of Dawn, to me at least, is not the blushing 
German milkmaid that Max Miiller saw in her. 

But the yearning for the divine: yes, that can be 
found in the Rig Veda. And if Miiller had done 
no more in his life than point out to his country- 
men and neighbors that this element of religion is 
far wider than Christianity, indeed is universal, 
his life would have been well spent. 

Actually he did much more. The quest of the 
Rig Veda led Miiller to Berlin to study under 
Bopp, who proved a disappointment because he 
read his lectures—Miiller insisted on enthusiasm 
—, to Paris to study under Burnouf, and finally to 
London, where the English conquerors of India 
had deposited what was then as it is now the 
greatest European collection of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts. Miiller decided that he alone would edit 
not only the Rig Veda but the Commentary on the 
Rig Veda by Sayanacirya. For perhaps the first 
third of the edition the whole of this enormous 
labor was Miiller’s. Later he was able to find 
assistants.1* But the selection of readings, the 
hunting down of Sayana’s learned quotations, the 


EEE 


** For details see Windisch, op. cit., p. 273. 
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valuable introductions to each volume remained 
Miiller’s. And one other essential task was his: 
the finding of a patron rich enough to publish this 
immense work. He found a patron in the East 
India Company, and throughout the remainder of 
his life patrons were never lacking for Miiller. 
His success in this necessary adjunct of scholar- 
ship gave rise to some envy among his colleagues. 
To his advantage stood first his natural charm and 
enthusiasm. He could speak well, both among 
scholars and among men of the world. Especially 
valuable to him was his friendship with the Baron 
von Bunsen, Prussian ambassador to the court of 
St. James. It was valuable not only in securing 
Miiller official favors, but for its own sake. Bunsen 
held latitudinarian views of Christianity very like 
Miiller’s and the two men, as is clear from their 
correspondence,’* excited and inspired each other 
for many years. 

Miiller was appointed to a professorship at Ox- 
ford in 1854, at first with the incongruous title of 
Professor of Modern Languages. Only later was 
he given the chair of Comparative Philology, more 
in keeping with his actual work. In both positions 
Oxford formed only a small province of his empire 
of teaching. He lectured in every city of England, 
before scholars and churchmen and businessmen 
and dowagers. It was by these lectures, many of 
them later published, that he grew famous. He 
was an excellent lecturer. He made the most diffi- 
cult questions appear clear, could make the most 
improbable theories seem persuasive, and he had 
what I can find in very few of his Sanskritist con- 
temporaries, a sense of humor. It appeared in 
turns of phrase and anecdotes and characteriza- 
tions throughout his work. His reminiscences 
are especially rich in this respect. 

For the benefit of the Near Eastern arche- 
ologists who are here tonight I might tell the anec- 
dote which he relates of Austen Layard, the exca- 
vator of Nineveh. Miiller had asked Layard how 
he kept his diggers in order without a knowledge 
of their language. He reports that Layard an- 
swered him “I speak English to them; if they 
don’t understand I shout at them; if they won’t 


14 See The Life and Letters of the Honourable Friede- 
rich Max Miiller; edited by his wife (2 vols., New York 
and London, 1902). A year after Bunsen’s death Miiller 
wrote to M. Renan, “I miss Bunsen more every day. I 
feel as if I had lost a limb,” I, 252. 
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obey I knock them down; and if they show fight 
I shoot them down.” ** 

And for the benefit of all members I shall repeat 
his remarks on Alexander von Humbolt. Hum- 
bolt at the age of eighty complained that he now 
needed four hours of sleep a night whereas when 
young he had needed only two. 


“Then,” I said, “your Excellency’s life has been 
double the life of other people, and this accounts for 
the immense amount of work you have been able to 
achieve.” Humbolt was never married and, I was told, 
had never been in love. But I did not tell him what 
was in my mind, that under such circumstances his life 
had really been four times that of ordinary mortals.1¢ 


Miiller himself was mortal. He both slept and 
married. But still he lived more lives than most 
of us. 

He hoped to trace the evolution of religion and 
mythology as the philologists were tracing the 
evolution of the Indo-European languages. In 
this he kept at heart always the ulterior purpose 
of finding at the beginning of the evolutionary 
path something akin to his own religious vision. 
His essays on mythology were the weakest part of 
his work, for in them Miiller gave his romanticism 
and his prejudices full reign. Mythology was 
actually a sort of mistake to Max Miiller; more 
specifically it was a phenomenon resulting from 
a disease of language. At first man had wor- 
shipped the great forces of nature, but in naming 
them he had used appellations, that is metaphors, 
and in the course of time came to confuse the 
metaphors with the proper objects of worship. The 
Rig Veda lay near the beginning of the process 
and through its myths one could readily see the 
true objects of worship—sky and dawn and sun, 
but especially the sun. 


The most amusing of the criticisms of this solar 
mythology was a burlesque by R. F. Littledale, 
which demonstrated that Max Miiller himself 
could best be interpreted as a sun god.’? The 


15 Auld Lang Syne, p. 187. 

** Auld Lang Syne, p. 250. 

17“ The Oxford Solar Myth,” Kottabos [a magazine 
of Trinity College, Dublin] No. 5 (1870). I have not 
seen the original. The burlesque is reprinted in Echoes 
from Kottabos, ed. R. Y. Tyrrell and Sir Edward Sulli- 
van (London, 1906), 279-290. I was first directed to 
Littledale’s composition by Richard M. Dorson’s brilliant 
article “The Eclipse of Solar Mythology,” Journal of 
American Folklore LXVIII (1955), p. 398. 


critic exemplifies with terrifying skill the faults of 
solar mythology but he draws no conclusions from 
his jest. The conclusion should be that one can 
prove almost anything of the nature of myths if 
one selects only a part of the data and refuses to 
look at the context. The solar mythology failed, 
but alas, without teaching the next generation to 
avoid similar follies. 

In dealing with other aspects of religion Max 
Miiller was not so highhanded. His efforts to 
understand Buddhism, for example, were remark- 
able. I say remarkable because Miiller was a 
passionate deist and believed that one should find 
a reflection of the divine in all religions; the 
earlier the religion the clearer the reflection should 
be. Now, the first Buddhist texts to which Miiller 
was introduced were of the Madhyamika or Sinya- 
vada school. This school is not only atheistic, as 
are all the older Buddhist schools, but is what 
Burnouf and Miller considered to be nihilistic. 

It is to Miiller’s credit that he continued to try 
to understand Buddhism, employing such critical 
means as were available. He studied other schools 
of Buddhism, he sent to Japan for manuscripts 
and photostats. Instead of gainsaying the evi- 
dence, twisting it into statements that might 
accord with his own sympathies, he gathered more 
evidence. 

As with Colebrooke there is not time to discuss 
all Max Miiller’s works: his History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, his Lecture on the Science of 
Language, his Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. 
But any account of oriental studies or of the his- 
tory of religions would have to mention the fifty 
volumes of the Sacred Books of the East, of which 
Miiller was the organizer and general editor. In 
them are translated not only basic texts of Hin- 
duism and Buddhism but of Zoroastrianism and 
Confucianism also. If it is a scholar’s task to 
make the results of scholarship known to the 
general educated public, few men can be said to 
have performed this task as well as Max Miiller. 

From these brief accounts of Colebrooke and 
Miiller I wish to draw two conclusions, taking 
care that they not be contradicted by what we 
know of other scholars of India’s past. 

In the first place, it would seem clear that the 
study of the past can be profitably undertaken, and 
by profitably I mean with profit to others, by 
either a scientist or a humanist, a practical man of 
law or a man of religion. 
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One might include other men than Colebrooke 
and Miiller but I doubt that a single historian 
could be found who entirely dispensed with science 
and I think not more than two or three historians 
of India could be found who entirely dispensed 
with the humanities, that is, with the bearing of 
their discoveries on man, and on human judgment 
and values. One’s method is constrained by the 
nature of one’s subject. We are forced to the 
inscriptions, the manuscripts, the printed editions, 
the monuments, and we cannot begin our study 
without science. 

On the other hand, while I know no reason why 
a man should not stop at science if he chooses, I 
observe that very few students of the past have 
done so. 

To take our American Sanskritists, who have 
been few, but who have shown a strong predilection 
for the sciences: Hopkins developed a method of 
testing the relative chronology of parts of the 
Mahabharata by metre. He ended by writing on 
Hindu ethics and the history of religion. Lan- 
man’s doctoral thesis was on noun forms in the 
Rig Veda; his life’s work turned out to be the 
Harvard Oriental Series which took as its goal the 
teaching the West to understand the East. Bloom- 
field spent many years of labor on his Vedic Con- 
cordance. In his later life he turned to compara- 
tive folklore and mythology. Of our deceased 
Sanskritists who might be called good or great 
only Whitney stopped short of a humanistic in- 
terest in India. This is because Whitney was 
primarily interested in language. India, either 


ancient or modern was incidental to his studies. 
The second conclusion I would draw regards 
motive. 


The motives for studying the past seem 
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to me as various as the motives of humans for any 
other endeavor. Colebrooke’s were certainly differ- 
ent from Miiller’s and if one were to speak of 
other historians one would add as many motives as 
biographies. 

Paul Deussen sought for confirmation of Kan- 
tian philosophy in the works of Samkara. J. J. 
Meyer sought an escape from modern European 
morality in a study of Indian sexology, vegetation 
gods and power politics. Bhandarkar and Ranade 
took to the study of ancient India because of its 
connection with India’s present, seeking in the 
past for sources of understanding and strength for 
the India of their day. Riickert fell in love with 
Sanskrit poetry and gave us the best translations 
of Sanskrit verse that we have. Boethlingk’s 
interest in Sanskrit poetry was more dispassionate. 
He was looking for words for his dictionary, and 
if his translations are pedestrian his dictionary is 
invaluable. 

Finally, it is possible for a scholar even to dis- 
approve of what he studies. De la Valée Poussin, 
though he never said as much, sought in Bud- 
dhism, I think, for a confirmation of his own 
Catholic faith by an observation of what most dis- 
agreed with it. I might add that he was, in my 
opinion, the greatest scholar of Buddhism that 
Europe has produced. 

If you will grant these two conclusions you will 
join me in deploring dogmatic pronouncements on 
how and why we should study ancient times. Let 
us be thankful for man’s infinite variety and in- 
stead of arguing about the approaches and motives 
of scholarship concentrate our criticism on the 
results. On the results, I think, we will find our- 
selves usually in agreement. 














AN ANGELIC “CURSE”: EXODUS 14:20 


E. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


LANGUAGE ADJUSTS INEVITABLY to the needs of 
the times. As against the recent bulge in the 
lexicon of science and technology, there has been 
steady attrition in the terminology of such areas 
as cult and magic, areas which loomed much larger 
in the past than they do today. For instance, we 
are poorly equipped to reflect the elaborate vocabu- 
lary of the ancient Near East on the subject of sin. 
Similarly, standard translations of the Bible em- 
ploy the term “curse,” noun or verb, to render at 
one time or another the biblical Hebrew stems 
‘rar, qillél, *ala(h),’ qabab/naqab, za‘am, as well as 
the nouns &bi‘a(h) and herem. Yet it goes with- 
out saying that these terms started out with funda- 
mentally different connotations.? Our tendency to 
lump them together can only blur the context; 
sometimes it casts gratuitous suspicion on the text. 
The answer is not to permit our impoverished 
lexical equipment to affect the recovery of the 
content. 

A case in point is the Heb. verb ‘drar * with its 
pertinent noun m®éra(h); the corresponding Ak- 
kadian cognates are ardrum and arratum/erretum 
respectively. In all instances the all but invariable 
translation is “curse.” This is barely adequate at 
best. Occasionally, moreover, it is not only mis- 
leading but demonstrably wrong. The concept 
“curse” may be a convenient substitute for the 
execrations listed in Deut. 27:16 ff. and 28:16 ff., 
or the sanctions cited in the Epilogue to the Code 
of Hammurabi and in various Akkadian vassal 
treaties—the relevant term in each case being 
based on the root "RR. But the basic sense of the 
term is clearly more specific than “curse.” The 


1 Primarily “adjuration, imprecation,” the semantic 
equivalent of Akk. mdmitu, Aram. mdméatd; note es- 
pecially the Akk. hendiadys adé u mdmit “ pact adjura- 
tion(s),” var. riksu u mdmitu, Heb. 'aldt habberit (Deut. 
29:20). 

? The subject as a whole requires detailed study; one 
such pertinent investigation has been announced and 
another is known to be in progress. 

*Cf. J. Hempel, ZDMG, 79 (1925), 20ff., and M. 
Noth, Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament, pp. 
155 ff. 


Akk. phrase arrat la napSuri . . . liruriiSu * shows 
that arratum was something that could be “loos- 
ened, unbound ” (verb pasdrum), hence a form of 
restraint or bond. Accordingly, the stem ‘RR 
connotes “to bind, hem in with obstacles, render 
powerless to resist.” When such an effect was 
achieved by magical means, the counteraction 
(paSirum) required corresponding supernatural 
intervention; hence the lipSur formulae in the 
series Surpu and related texts, which have recently 
received expert treatment at the hand of Erica 
Reiner.’ But if the Akkadian phrase just cited, 
namely, “may they [the gods] apply to him [the 
victim] an arratum that cannot be loosened ” was 
not idle malevolence, it would follow that some of 
these spells were past reversing. 

The same basic meaning of supernatural spell 
underlies Heb. ‘“drar in several unambiguous pas- 
sages. The celebrated diviner Balaam is engaged 
for the express purpose of immobilizing Israel, his 
mandate being “ come, cast a spell (imperative of 
‘arar) for me against that people ” (Num. 22:6).° 
With the preposition mi(n) the verb denotes “to 
anathematize, ban.” Thus in Gen. 3:14, when the 
serpent is being sentenced for his role in the fall 
of Adam and Eve, the traditional translation 
“cursed (‘drir) are you above all cattle and all 
the beasts of the field ” is totally out of place, since 
the other animals have done nothing to draw a 
curse upon themselves. What the syntax and con- 
text require is “you are banned from all the other 
animals.” Similarly, in Gen. 4:11, Cain’s sentence 
can scarcely read, with RSV (and others), “you 
are cursed from the ground,” whatever this may 
mean ; both the plain text and sense agree on “ you 
are banned from the soil.” Nor can “curse” be 
made to fit the passage that deals with the woman 
accused of adultery (Num. 5:18 ff.). The form 
there is m*ar’rim (factitive participle of ‘drar). 


* Cf. D. D. Luckenbill, OIP II 148. 28. 

5 AfO, Beiheft 11, and JNBS, 15 (1956), 129 ff. 

*How eagerly such diviners (techn. term masmaisu 
or dhiz séri) were sought after, once they had estab- 
lished their reputation, may be judged from the Mari 
letter ARM I 18. 
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It is applied to a specific potion,’ which could not 
in any circumstances voice a violent denunciation 
(the customary meaning of “ curse ”). The potion 
is utilized as an agent “ that implements the spell/ 
ordeal,” which is exactly how it is described.® 

The foregoing comment leads up to a critical 
passage in Exod. 14:20, which was given up as 
hopeless by the Septuagint, and has not been put 
back together again ever since. The Israelites had 
just fled from Egypt, but the pursuing Egyptians 
are about to overtake them. At this juncture, the 
angel and the luminous cloud that have led the 
Israelites hitherto move from front to back ® and 
interpose themselves between the fugitives and 
the pursuers. The text continues, “Thus there 
was the cloud with the darkness, wayyd’er ’et- 
hallayla(h) . . .” All is clear enough until we 
come to the verbal form wayyd’er. This is in- 
variably interpreted as a causative form of the verb 
‘6r “to be bright as day.” But what sense could be 
made in the present context of the phrase “ and it 
turned the night into daylight ”? None whatever. 
No brightness has ever been less enlightening. 

The fact is that the context calls for precisely 
the opposite turn of events. And indeed, the 
parallel reference in Josh. 24:7 says explicitly 
“and he [God] put darkness between you and the 
Egyptians.” 2° Later lexicographers and commen- 


T Just what that potion was, and how it was called, is 
beside the point. The syntax of the received méy-mdrim 
does not accord with the traditional rendering “ waters 
of bitterness.” 

* Another critical passage is Exod. 22:27, where ’drar 
is applied to “an elected chieftain among your people” 
and is used in parallelism with qillél. It is clear, at 
all events, that the mechanical translations “ curse,” and 
“revile” are altogether out of place in that passage. 
Cf. provisionally G. Boyer, ARM VIII 174 n. 1. Fora 
possible clue ef. Lev. 19:14, where qillél is paralleled by 
“you shall not place obstacles before [the handicapped ],” 
which would be an excellent paraphrase of ’drar in the 
sense in which the verb is here being considered. 

*If in a requested omen a star moves from front to 
back, the prognosis is regarded as unfavorable; cf. E. 
Reiner, JNES, 19 (1960), 31, 106. Unless the corre- 
spondence with the biblical passage before us is purely 
coincidental, the portent in the latter instance would 
affect the Egyptians alone. 

*° Darkness was commonly regarded as ominous, hence 
it could be used figuratively for “curse.” Note the con- 
trast between mdmitu and niru in the refrain found in 
Surpu V-VI 72, 82, 92, 102, 112, 122 (see below, note 
18). Cf. also “dense is the darkness, light there is 
none,” Gilg. IX iii 11 ff., and the Sargon omen “ who 
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tators did their best to torture darkness out of 
light, but it could not be done.** AV translates: 
“and it was a cloud and darkness to them, but it 


gave light by night to these.”** But the pro- 
nouns?* are not in the text, and the syntax of 
*et-hallayla(h) will not yield “by night” except 
through sinful distortion. In this dilemma most 
moderns help themselves to the Septuagint version 
which ventures “and the night passed.” Yet no 
amount of sound textual surgery will produce the 
required wy‘br (wayya‘bor) out of the indicated 
wy’r *t, or vice versa. The Greek translators did 
not have a different text before them; they were 
simply guessing as best they could. Small wonder, 
therefore, that M. Noth, in his recent translation 
of Fxodus, leaves this particular passage blank.** 

Nevertheless, it is possible to do full justice to 
this context while leaving the text intact. The 
form wayyd’er need not be derived from ’6r. It 
can be traced back as it stands to ‘drar (Hiphil 
jussive). And if it should be argued that the 
causative of *drar is not otherwise attested,?® one 
can easily point the text to yield wayyd’dr (Qal), 
which can readily be justified. It should be re- 
membered that the received vocalization reflects 
later tradition, which in this instance operated 
with ’6r. 

How does this alternative derivation work out? 
Our verse would then read as follows: “ And it 
[the pillar of cloud] came between the Egyptian 


encountered darkness, but light emerged for him,” A. 
Goetze, JCS, I (1947), 255 f. 

11 The usual starting point for this particular exegesis 
(’6r > “darkness ”) is Mishna Pes. 1.1, with occasional 
reference to Psalm 139:11. The correct explanation, 
however, in both instances is quite different. 

12 This interpretation is as old as Targum Onkelos and 
Symmachus; cf. also Syr. 

18 Which AV marks by means of italics. Later trans- 
lations add to the confusion by omitting the italics, 
thereby suggesting to the reader that the original 
actually has these readings. 

14 Géttingen Series 5, p. 81. Aside from the negative 
textual evidence, which lends no support to the Septua- 
gint rendering, the concluding clause of the verse is also 
unfavorable to it: failure to make contact does not go 
naturally with “ the night passed.” 

18 The form yi’dr (Num. 22.7) is generally inter- 
preted as Hophal, in which case the Hiphil would be 
indirectly attested; but this particular occurrence could 
well reflect the passive form of Qal. Incidentally, the 
terms in which Balaam is described in the passage here 
cited are a virtual paraphrase of Akk. takil “ reliable ” 
as applied to the diviner featured in ARM I 18. 
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camp and the Israelite camp. Thus there was the 
cloud with the darkness, and it cast a spell (wy’r) 
upon the night, so that one side could not make 
contact with the other all through that night.” 
The last clause now falls naturally into place, in 
that it spells out the consequences of the interces- 
sion by the angel with his magical cloud. The 
celestial barrier made the resulting darkness so 
thick that the two camps were effectively sealed 
off from each other. To the Egyptians it was 
black magic. But for the Israelites it was a benign 
and protective intervention. 


Three brief points remain to be made in further 
support of the interpretation that has just been 
outlined. 

First, the Bible itself furnishes a close parallel 
to such a magical treatment of the night. For 
alongside the reclaimed use of ‘érar with layla(h) 
as object, we find the unambiguous phrase ’dr°réy- 
yom (Job 3:8), which may now be meaningfully 
rendered “those who cast a spell upon the day.” 
The two occurrences are mutually complementary. 


Second, an old Akkadian omen contributes a 
significant analogue to the elemental content of 
Exod. 14:20. It reads as follows: Summa padanu 
II-ma ina birigunu dihu nurrub nadi* amit 
Sarru-kén Sa ummdnSu radu isiruma bélisunu ana 
ahimes uspilu*® “if the ‘path’ is twofold and in 
between there is a break which shows moisture, it 
is an omen of Sargon whose (split) troops were so 


1° E. Weidner, MAOG, IV, 230. 


hemmed by a cloudburst that they interchanged 
one another’s arms.” This laconic notice refers 
manifestly to a rift that developed between two 
hostile factions within Sargon’s army.’* Then the 
elements intervened, with the result that nobody 
could tell which arms belonged to whom. Thus 
bloodshed was averted by a meteorological miracle, 

Third, and last, if the context is so self-evident, 
how did its meaning come to be so badly distorted? 
The answer, I believe, is not far to seek. In course 
of time, and in view of Israel’s progressive aversion 
to magic practices,* ‘drar lost its earlier occult 
connotation and became a mere synonym for 
“curse ” in the conventional sense of the term. 
As such, its pertinence to Exodus 14:20 was far 
from obvious. In these circumstances, it was 
natural to interpret the verb as a form of ’dr and 
let the meaning take care of itself. The Greek 
translators, to be sure, couldn’t do much with such 
a reading and resorted to a council of desperation. 
Orthodox tradition had recourse to all sorts of 
ingenuity, but to little avail. The passage had 
come up with its own kind of roadblock. 

By restoring the verb in question to its ancient 
meaning, we may now invoke one of the familiar 
refrains of the Akkadian incantator and say with 
him, in regard to Exod. 14:20, mdmit littasi 
aniku niiram limur *® “ Let the curse depart that 
I may see the light.” 


17 Cf. H. G. Giiterbock, ZA, 42 (1934), 61. 


18 See Deut. 18:10 ff. 
1° Surpu V-VI 72, 82, ete. 
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HOMONYMS IN GURAGE 


Wor LEsLAavu 
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GURAGE IS A LANGUAGE CLUSTER to the south- 
west of Addis Ababa, the capital of Ethiopia.? It 
consists of three main groups: 1) Eastern Guragé 


1 Abbreviation of languages and articles. Languages: 
A. = Aymellel, Al. = Alaba, Amh.= Amharic, Ar(ab.) 
Arabic, ¢.= Chaha, Cush. =Cushitic, E.= EZa, Ed. 
Endegei, En. = Ennemor, G. = Geez, Ga.=Galla, Go. 
Gogot, Gt. = Gyeto, Gud. = Gudella, Gur. = Gurage, Har. 
=Harari, Heb.=Hebrew, Kam.=Kambatta, M.=Muher, 
Ms. = Masqan, Qab. = Qabenna, S. = Selti, Sem. = Semi- 


including Selti, Wolane, Ulbarag, and the dialects 
spoken on the islands of Lake Zway; 2) Western 
Guragé including Chaha EZa, Ennemor, Endegeii, 


tic, Sid. = Sidamo, Te. = Tigre, Tem. = Tembaro, Tna.= 
Tigrinya, W.= Wolane, Z. = Zway. 

Articles and books: Influence = W. Leslau, “ The In- 
fluence of Sidamo on the Ethiopic languages of Gurage,” 
Language, 28 (1952), 63-81; Mut. roots = W. Leslau, 
“Some mutilated roots in Ethiopic,” Lingua, 6 (1957), 
268-286; Ullendorff, Phonology=E. Ullendorff, The 
Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, A comparative pho- 
nology. 




















Gyeto, Muher, Masqan, and Gogot; 3) Northern 
Guragé with Aymellel as its only representative. 
The Gurage homonyms present an interesting 
field of investigation. The main interest lies in 
the fact that the Gurage phonetic system is highly 
reduced in relation to the Proto-Ethiopic and 
Proto-Semitic phonetic systems, and it is this re- 
duced system that offers various possibilities of 
interpreting the homonyms. I may add that none 
of the Gurage dialects has an alphabet and the lack 
of a traditional alphabet does not make it easier 
for the etymologist to investigate the homonyms. 
Since the Gurage homonyms are interpreted in 
the light of the Proto-Ethiopic and Proto-Semitic 
phonetic systems, I shall give first the proto- 
Semitic phonetic system and will then examine its 
development in the various Ethiopic languages. 


The Proto-Semitic phonetic system is as follows: 


Labials : bpm 

Dentals: dt ¢ d; interdentals d ¢ ¢ 
Sibilants : 23s$8s$ 

Velars: g k q; spirants g h 
Liquids: lnr 

Laryngeals: *“ ‘hh 

Semi-vowels: w y 


Geez lost the interdentals d, ¢, and t, that be- 
came z, s, and s; the sibilant § became §; and the 
velar spirant g became ‘ 

Tigré and Tigrinya have the same phonetic 
system as Geez except for d, that became sg, and h, 
that became h. 

In Amharic d and gs are pronounced ¢;? the 
interdentals d, t, and ¢ became z, s, and ¢; the 
sibilants § and § became s; the velars g, h, and the 
laryngeals ’, ‘, h and h became zero.® 

The Gurage phonetic system, especially in cer- 
tain West Gurage dialects, is even more reduced 
than that of Amharic. If, in addition to the 
reduced Amharic phonetic system, we consider the 
loss of 7, and the optional alternance between the 
glottalized g, ¢ and the glottal stop ’, one obtains 





*North Amharic keeps the affricate pronunciation 
of ¢. 

*Amharic h is often the representative of Ethiopic 
and Semitic k: Amh. hond “ he became,” G. kond; Amh. 
hedé “go,” G. kedé “stamp.” Also archaic words pre- 
serve the h; see M. Cohen Nouvelles études d’éthiopien 
méridional, p. 37 ff.; Ullendorff, Phonology, p. 49 ff. 
For a possible influence of Sidamo, see JAOS, 79 
(1959), 2. 
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for Gurage the following system in relation to 
Proto-Semitic : 


Labials: b fm 
Dentals: d t (t)* 
Sibilants: 28s 
Velars: g k (q) 
Liquids: (lI) nr 
Laryngeals: °h 
Semi-vowels: wy 


One should keep in mind that in Geez as well as 
in the modern Ethiopic languages various sounds 
developed that did not occur in Proto-Semitic. Some 
of them are phonemic while others are phonetically 
conditioned. These sounds are: the labial p, the 
labiovelars g”, k”, gq” in nearly all the Ethiopic 
languages; the palatals §, z, g, é, é, m in Tigré, 
Tigrinya, and in South Ethiopic; the velar palatals 
g’, k’, q’, x and the rounded b”, p”, f¥, and m” in 
certain Western Gurage dialects. These sounds 
are, however, secondary in relation to the Proto- 
Semitic system and do not, for the great majority 
of examples, come into consideration in the investi- 
gation of the Gurage homonyms. In view of the 
highly reduced phonemic system of Gurage in rela- 
tion to Proto-Semitic one can easily understand 
the range of possibilities and difficulties at the same 
time in examining the origin of the homonyms. 


The present study is divided into three sections. 
The first section deals with general phonetic prob- 
lems that have direct bearing on the proposed 
etymologies. The second section gives the homo- 
nyms according to their phonetic treatment. The 
third section enumerates the homonyms in alpha- 
betical order together with their detailed compari- 
sons and etymologies. 

Occasionally roots are considered here homo- 
nyms even though they occur in different stems. 
Thus, for instance, fYannd “fear” and a-fYannd 
“take a rest”; ragi-m “be far” and té-ragd-m 
“grow”; mdnna-m “be full” and ta-mdanna-m 
“wish,” and others.® It is questionable, however, 
whether roots occurring in different stems should 
be considered homonyms. 


“The consonants in parentheses are those that alter- 
nate with other consonants; thus ¢ and gq with ’, 1 with 
n and r. 

5 The verbs with the stem morphemes a- and té- given 
below do not occur in the basic stem. 
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I 


This section deals with general phonetic prob- 
lems that have direct bearing on the proposed 
etymologies. 


1. Labials 

1.1. In the various South Ethiopic languages 
the labials m and b alternate and passing through 
spirant } they can become w:* “rain,” 6. 
ziinibi-m, S. W. zilimad; “thread around the 
neck,” En. mataéb, M. matim; “escape,” Gt. 
aminiga, Ed. awandga ; “bee,” Amh. nab, En. Gt. 
nab, Ed. naw ; “fog,” Ed. gum, but En. Gt. giwa ;* 
“master,” Ed. dam. daw, but other Gurage dialects 
dimam. 


2. Laryngeals 
2.1. In the Gurage languages, except in Enne- 
mor, Endegeii, and Gyeto, the laryngeals * ‘ h h 
and the velar A became zero. Examples from 
Chaha: saéma-m “hear,” sm‘; tafa-m “write,” 
Vshf; naxi-m “send,” VIk; naga “ surpass,’ 


V lhq; bésa-m “be abundant,” V bzh. 


? 





3. Liquids 

3.1. In Western Guragé, any original *n, *r, 
*] at the beginning of the word appears as n. 
Thus in Chaha: nab “bee,” Amh. nab; naza-m 
“send,” Amh. lakaé; nagi-m “be far,” Amh. raqd. 

3.2. Any *n, *r, *l appears as r unless it goes 
back to an originally geminated liquid, for which 
see §3.3:° 1) in intervocalic position: urdtand 
“truthful,” Amh. undténnd; 2) between a conso- 
nant and a vowel: arga “bed,” Amh. alga; 3) in 
final position after a vowel: dsar “ root,” Amh. sar; 
gar “something,” Amh. gal “word, thing.” 

3.3. An originally geminated *nn, *rr, *ll be- 
comes n:*” bana-m “eat,” Amh. balla; anasa-m 


* For more examples, see Influence, p. 69, Mut. roots, 
p. 269. 

The symbol ~ placed on the vowel indicates nasali- 
zation. 

*In Ennemor and Endegei, ’ and ‘ in intervocalic 
position seem to become *. Thus in Ennemor: (td)sa’ard 
“ask,” root sl; sa’amd “kiss,” root s‘m. For more 
details, see JAOS, 71 (1951), 214. 

*Endegen seems to have a special treatment; thus, 
tdindssd'a- “ forget,” root rs‘. 


2°In Ennemor the liquids r, n, 1 become palatalized 
into % in the biliteral verbs Canad (C= consonant) com- 
ing from C+ liquid+y; thus En. qedid “ roast,” root 
qly; wind “ dig,” root kry. Occasionally a final % repre- 
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“be less,” Amh. annasd ; anatd-m “slaughter,” M. 
arrata-m. 

3.4. The liquids n, 1, r can occasionally be 
lost.1*_ Thus “beard and whiskers,” Ed. kuéof, 
but Gur. kunéaf ; “cunning,” ©. E. En. bet, but M. 
balt; “dance,” En. Ed. das, but M. Ms. A.daras, 


3.5. In Muher and Gogot the syllable -ala- in 
the tri-radical verbs becomes -eq.'* Thus, daibbea-m 
(M. Go.) “add,” from *dabbala; médsseq-m “be 
like” from mdssdla. 


4. Passage of k to h and zero 


4.1. In South Ethiopic, an initial, intervocalic 
and post-vocalic non-geminated & can be weakened 
into h and become zero.** This weakening is 
sporadic. Examples: “surround,” W. héababd, 
Amh. kabbaba; “drum,” Z. harabu, Amh. karabo; 
“in vain,” Go. bahantu, Amh. bakdntu. The pas- 
sage of k, h to zero occurs mainly in Eastern 
Gurage ; thus, S. kolata and olata “become acid.” 


5. Alternance k: 2 


5.1. Quite often & and z are in phonetic varia- 
tion. Thus, Go. A. kabbabé-m “surround,” but 
E. M. zabbabd-m ; 8. kabd “liver,” but E. zabad; 
Go. kab’at “dry dung,” but W. xubat ; A. kaidda-m 
“abjure,” but ©. zada-m; Go. A. kaddéni-m 
“cover,” but M. zaddaind-m. 


6. Treatment of Proto-Ethiopic d, s 


6.1. Semitic and Proto-Ethiopic d, s became ¢ 
in South Ethiopic: “leaf,” G. q¥dsal, but Amh. 
Ms. Go. A. gatal; “kick,” G. ragadda, Tna. ragasa, 
but Amh. Go. A. raggata(m). 


¥ 


%. Treatment of Geez § 


7.1. Geez § is represented in the modern Ethi- 
opic languages by s:'* G. Saéhagdé “laugh,” Tna. 
sihagad, Amh. saga; G. Sdraga “rise,” Tna. saraga, 
Amh. sarraégéi; Sa‘ala “form, paint,” Tna. sa‘ald, 
Amh. sald. 


sents an original y, as in Ennemor a-fedind “take a 
rest,” from Cushitie fay. 

11 For more examples, see Mut. roots, p. 272. 

12 Occasionally the syllable -draé- becomes -eq, as in 
mdggea-m “kindle,” root mgr; baqqéd-m “ brew beer,” 
root bqr. 

18 For a possible influence of Sidamo, see JAOS, 79. 
(1959), 2. 

14 For the problem of & in Geez, see Ullendorff, Pho- 
nology, pp. 113-114. 

















8. Insertion of n 


8.1. The dental n is inserted in several roots. 
Thus “hand,” S. W. ang, but Gur. dg; “ear,” M. 
Ms. Go. A. anzan, but S. W. Z. azan; “rub,” Z. 
ansi, S. onSe, but Amh. agSa. 


9. Palatalization 


9.1. In Gurage as well as in South Ethiopic in 
general, the dentals, sibilants and velars are pala- 
talized either when followed by the vowel -i, -e or 
under the influence of a disappeared y following 
the consonant subject to palatalization or in con- 
ditions not easily defined. A few cases will follow: 
(. ma&i-m “become evening,” Vmsy; En. bak’é 
“ery,” A. bas8a-m, Z. baci, V bky; Go. nacca-m 
“pluck out,” Ynsy; En. rand “dig,” \ Vkry > 
*kny (see n. 10); q’and “roast,” Vqly > qny 
(see n. 10). 

9.2. Verbs such as Gt. Go. W. cara “rake” 
Vshr, A. sali “know” Vkhl, or En. gacaé “ stir 
boiling food” -Vg‘t, have a palatalized sound 
probably under the influence of the vowel a from 
forms such as *yasar > yaéar, *yakal > yasal, and 
*yagat > yagac. 


10. Devoicing 

10.1. Originally geminated dentals, labials and 
velars are devoiced in most of the Western Gurage 
dialects. Thus, in Chaha: 


2z2>s: bisa-m “be abundant,” from *bdzza-m, 
root bzh; 

2i>8: asd-m “see,” from *azzé-m, imperf. yaz; 

99 > €: gaci-m “ rope an animal,” from *gagga-m, 
imperf. yagag ; 

bb > p: gaparaé-m “bury,” from *qabbardi-m, root 
gor; 

dd>t: batéré-m “advance,” from *bdaddird-m, 
root bdr; 

99 > k: wika-m “ crush,” from *wdagga-m, imperf. 
yawaga ; 

99 >’: mak’ari-m “kindle,” from *magg’ara-m, 
imperf. yamdg’ar. 


11. Voicing of t, s, q 

11.1. The voiceless ¢, ¢ can become d in Gurage 
by assimilation to a voiced phoneme in the root. 
Thus in Ennemor da’ur “black,” but Amh. taqur ; 
madad “ griddle,” but Amh. matad ; dag’a “ mead,” 





** For more examples, see JAOS, 79 (1959), 3-4. 
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but Amh. fag; anda’ “ phalanx,” but 6. E. antaq; 


dagar “hair,” but Amh. tagur. Occasionally the 
voiceless g can become a voiced g by assimilation to 
a voiced z in the root, as in En. gazdgdazai “be very 
cold,” Amh. gazdqqaza. 


12. Alternance between glottalized sounds and 
the glottal stop 


12.1. The glottalized g, ¢ and é can alternate 
with the glottal stop ’ and become zero.*® Thus 
q:’ as in “big,” Go. la’, but M. lag, root lhq; 
“erase,” En. Ed. fa’a, but C. faga-m, root fhq. 
For ¢:’, cf. “civet-cat,” Ed. ‘dnd’an, but Gur. 
taran; “claw,” Ed. afar, but Gur. tafar. 

For é:’, ef. “ woman-in-childbed,” En. Ed. ’un, but 
6. E. gan; “grind,” En. Ed. fe’é, but Gur. faé(é)d. 


13. Alternance between glottalized and simple 
phonemes 


13.1. The glottalized g and ¢ can alternate in 
certain Gurage dialects with the simple phonemes 
k and t27 Thus q:k as in “crow,” ©. k*ird, E. 
kuré, but Amh. qura; “leaf,” En. Ed. kadar, but 
C. E. Gt. gatér, Amh. gatal. 

For ¢:t, cf. “cauterize,” 6. E. sdéntéi-m, but M. 
sdrraté m; “finger,” ©. atebé, E. atebét, but En. 
atebat, Amh. tat, root sb‘. 


14. Treatment of Arabic h and gs in the loan- 
words 


14.1. Arabic A is represented as & in Gurage:** 
“good,” ©. En. A. ker, from Ar. hayr; “Thurs- 
day,” E. Gt. Ed. S. W. kamis, from Ar. hamis. 

14.2. Arabic s is represented as s in Gurage:** 
“baby,” Ms. sdébi, from Ar. sabiyy; “make,” Z. 
sand, from Ar. sant‘a. 


II 


This section gives the homonyms according to 
their phonetic treatment. Within each division 
the homonyms are given in alphabetic order, the 
nouns preceding the verbs. The detailed compari- 
sons and etymologies will be found in the Sec- 
tion ITI. 


1¢ For more examples, see Influence, p. 68, Mut. roots, 
p- 270. 

17 See Influence, p. 67, Mut. roots, p. 271. 

18 See Word, 13 (1957), 117. 

1° See Word, 13 (1957), 108. 
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15. Laryngeals 

15.1. Since the laryngeals and the velar h be- 
came zero in Gurage (§2) several homonyms will 
result from the coalescence of the various laryn- 
geals and h into zero. 

15.2. Homonyms resulting from ’*:‘* > zero are: 

af’, C. E. En. Ed. Gt. 1) “bird” V‘wf; 2) 
“mouth” V’f; 

‘afa, see taffa-m, below; __ 

gisi (En. Gt.), gasa-m, ©. 1) “reign” Vz’; 
2) a-gasd (En. Gt.), a-gasa-m, ©. “belch”  g¥8'; 
for s: 8, see $7.1; 

ganna (Ms.), ganna-m (Go.), gand, W. 1) “be 
straight, prosper” Vqn'; 2) “be jealous, envy” 
V gn’; 

(ta)risa (Gt.), taé-résam, ©. 1) “be awake” 
Vn; 2) tdérisa-*° “forget” \/rs‘; for n:r, see 
§ 17.7; for §:s, see §19.1; 

tifa-m, ©. 1) “slap, clap hands” Vsf*; 2) 
“spit ” Vif; for s(t): t, see § 24.2; 

taffa-m (M.), ‘dfa, En. 1) “applaud, clap 
hands” \sf*; 2) “disappear, be extinguished ” 
V tf’; for s:t, see § 6.1; for ’:$: ft, see § 25.3; 

15.3. For ’:‘: h > zero: 

tind, En. 1) “hate,” Vs?’; 2) “be expensive ” 
Vsn'; 3) “call” Vsrh; for $:t, see §6.1; for 
l:n:r, see § 17.6; 

15.4. For ’:h > zero: 

ali, S. W. 1) “without” 1; 2) “there is” 
V hlw; 

sarii-m, ©. E. 1) “be beautiful” \shl; 2) ta- 
sari-m “ask” \/s'l; for §:8, see §7.1; for I:7r, 
see § 3.2; 

Sali-m, A. 1) “know” Wkhl; 2) té-salé-m 
“ask” Vs; for k:s:8, see §9.1; 

15.5. For ’:h > zero: 

epa (En.), epai-m, ©. 1) “make” Whby; 2) 
“refuse, disobey” \/’by; for b: p, see $10.1; 

‘ipa, En. 1) “skin” V tbh; 2) “anoint” V qb’; 
3) “bend, fold” kb’ (?); for b:p, see $10.1; 
for t:q:’, see § 25.6; for k: q, see § 24.3; 

15.6. For ‘:w > zero: 

sar, Z. 1) “grass” W#r; 2) “root” Vsr(w) * 
for §:s, see $7.1; 

*° The symbol — after a verb indicates that the verb is 
used impersonally, that is to say, the subject is ex- 


pressed by the verbal suffixed pronouns; thus, “he 
forgot ” tdrdsa-nam, lit. “it was forgotten to him.” 
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tor, E. 1) “strength,” probably V gn’; 2) “bun- 
dle” \swr; for s:t, see § 6.1; for r:n, see $17.7, 

15.7%. For ‘:h > zero: 

bar, ©. 1) “sea, deep” Vbhr; 2) “ holiday” 
Vb; for r:1, see $17.3; a 

ead (En.), acé-m, 6. 1) “crunch” Vhgy; 2) 
“close” V‘sw; for q:s:’, see § 25.2; 

acéi-m, see e’d, above; = 

éard, Gt. 1) “rake” Vshr; 2) “load” Vs‘n; 
for é:s, see $9.1; for r:n, see §17.7; 

franta, see frata, below ; 

frita-m (C.), frata (Gt.), fratta-m (E.), franta, 
En. 1) “blossom, bloom” Y fnd‘; 2) “sprinkle” 
V fnth; for n:r, see § 3.2; for d:t:t, see § 23.2. 

15.8. For ‘:h > zero: __ 

(a)bala, S. W. 1) “feed” Vl‘; 2) “sharpen” 
Volk. 

15.9. For ‘:h:h> zero: 

atari (Gt.), atara-m (C.), attéré-m (M. E.), 
aard, En. 1) “make a fence” Vhsr; 2) “be 
short” Whsr; 3) at-atéraé (Gt.), at-attird-m, E. 
“perfume” V‘tn; for $:t, see § 21.1; for ’:s(2), 
see § 25.3; for n:r, see § 17.7; oe 

acar, ©. M. Ms. 1) “fence” (noun) Vhsr; 2) 
“short” Vhsr; for é:s, see § 9.1; see also atéra, 
above. 

15.10. For h:h> zero: 

nai, see naga, below ; 

leqi, S. W. 1) “lend” Wigh; 2) “grow” 
V lhq; for the coalescence of the two different ver- 
bal classes, see § 26.1; 

(ti)maré (En. Ed. Ms. S. Z.), ta-mara-m, ©. E. 
M. Go. A. 1) “be forgiven” Vmhr; 2) “study” 
V mhr; my 

naga (Gt.), nad, Ed. 1) “be far” Vrhq; 2) 
“exceed” Vihq; for l:r:n, see $17.2; for q:’, 
see § 12.1. 

15.1. For h:? > zero:*4 

asiri (En. Gt.), asérai-m, 6. 1) “carry a child 
on the back” Vhzl; 2) “climb (male on female) ” 
V sl; for s:z, see § 22.4; for r:l, see § 3.2; 

sada, Ed. 1) “err” Vsht; 2) “distribute” 
Vs?d; for d:t, see § 23. 3. 


*1 The symbol ? indicates any laryngeal. This symbol 
is used in roots existing only in the South Ethiopic 
languages in which the laryngeals are no longer kept 
apart. Thus, for instance, in a Harari root ? represents 
either * or « 
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16. k:h> zero: 

16.1. A homonym resulting from h and k be- 
coming zero (§ 4) is adaénd, S. 1) “hunt” Vhdn; 
2) “cover” V kdn. 


17. Liquids 

17.1. The loss of 1, its replacement by n or r 
and the alternance n:r (§3) are responsible for 
a considerable number of homonyms. 

17.2. Forl:r>n: 

finté (En.), finti-m, ©. 1) “be blind” fret; 
2) fdnta- “have a head-ache” \ fit; see §3.3; 

gannafa-m, E. 1) “be long” V gif; 2) “lash” 
Vaorf; 

vina-m (C.), xanna-m, E. 1) “prohibit, hin- 
der” Vk’; 2) “set in a place, put in” Vkry; 
for z:k, see §5.1; for verbs with last radical y 
becoming verbs with last radical laryngeal, see 
§26.1; see also zan’a; 

viin’a, En. 1) “ prohibit, hinder” kl’; 2) “set 
in a place, put in” Vkry; for z:k, see § 5.1.; for 
verbs with last radical laryngeal, see § 26.1; see 
also zana-m : 

nad, see naga, below ; 

nikkdéwi, Ed. 1) “ride” Vigm; 2) “find” 
Vrkb; for g:k, see $22.2; for m:b:w, see 
$18.3; 

nagi (Gt.), nad, Ed. 1) “be far” Vrhq; 2) 
“exceed ” Vlhq; for’: g, see § 12.1; for h:h: zero, 
see § 15.10; 

nisi, En. 1) “be wet” rhs; 2) “lick” Vlhs; 
for h:zero, see § 2.1. 

For -ala-, *-drd- > eq: 

biggea-m, M. 1) “flourish, germinate” Vbql; 
2) “brew beer” /bgr; see § 3.5, and note 12; 

miggéq-m, M. 1) “suppurate” \/ mgl; 2) “kin- 
dle” mgr; see § 3.5, and note 11. 

17.3. For l:r>r: 

bar, ©. 1) “sea, deep” Vbhr; 2) “holiday” 
Vb; for ‘:h:zero, see § 15,7; 

gar, ©. 1) “voice, sound” Wql; 2) “acidity of 
the stomach ” Vghr; for h: zero, see § 2.1; 

mikaré, En. 1) “suppurate” Ymgl; 2) “ad 
Vise” mkr; for k:g, see § 22.2; 

meriitd, Ed. 1) “skin” Vmlt; 
Vmrs; for s:t, see § 21.1; 

nitira (En.), natari-m (€.), nattérd, E. 1) 
“make single” V/nsl; 2) “be melted” \nsr; for 
s:f, see $6.1; 


2) “choose ” 
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gabbari-m (E.), gapari-m, ©. 1) “decrease” 
Vqbl; 2) “bury, plant” Vqbr; for *:q, see 
§ 12.1; for b: p, see § 10.1; 

gapara-m, see qabbari-m, above ; 

garagari (En.), garaigdraé-m, ©. 1) “shake, 
move” Vqigl; 2) “prevent the cattle from com- 
ing into the field” V qrqr; see also § 26.1; 

ragi-m, E. 1) “be far” Vrhq; 2) ta-raga-m 
“srow” \Vlhq; for h:h:zero, see § 15.10; 


17.4. Forl:n>n: 

anigad (Gt.), andgad-m (C.), annagd-m, E. M. 
1) “be ended” VWhilq; 2) “strangle” Vhnq; for 
h: zero, see § 2.1; an 

manna-m, E. M. 1) “be full” Vml’; 2) ta- 
minna-m “wish” Vmny; for *: zero, see §2.1; 
for verbs with last radical y becoming verbs with 
radical laryngeal, see § 26. 1. 


17.5. Forl:n>r: 

éard, C. Gt. 1) “kind of worm” Vil’; 2) “sin- 
gle, divorced” én’; for é:t, see §9.1; for ’:*: 
zero, see §15.2; 

qatéré, Gt. 1) “kill” Vqtl; 2) “be thin” 
Vqin. The Semitic ¢ of gtl became glottalized 
t by assimilation to the glottalized q. 


17.6. For l:n:r>n: 
dind#’i (En.), dainnad’a (Ed.), tindga (Gt.), 
tindgd-m (C.), tanndqd-m E.1) “be dry” Vdrq; 
2) “draw with a ladle” Vflq; 2) these roots used 
impersonally with suffixed pronouns mean “be 
frightened ” Ving; for d: ft, see § 23.2; for °:q, 
12.1; 
. tina (Gt.), téna-m (C.), tana, En. 1) “hate” 
Vs’; 2) “call” Vsrh; 3) En. tana “be expen- 
sive” sn‘; for s:t, see §6.1; for ’:‘:h: zero, see 
§ 15.3; 
tindgqa, see dina’d, above. 
17.%. For a:r>r: 
tor, E. 1) “bundle” Vswr; 2) “strength” 
V sn‘: for :t, see § 6.1; for ‘: w: zero, see § 15.6; 
atéra (Gt.), attira-m, E. 1) “be short” Vier; 
2) “make a fence” Vhsr; 3) at-atara (Gt.), 
at-attéri-m (En.) “ perfume” Vin; tn; for ‘:h:h: 
zero, see §15.9; for s:t, see $21.1; 
Card, Gt. 1) “rake” V shr; 2) “load” Vsn; 
for s:é, see §9.1; for ‘:h: zero, see § 15.7; 
fatara (Gt.), faitard-m, ¢ CG. 1) “be ready (food) 4 


Vftn; 2) “create” Vftr; for *:t, see $12.1; 
(té)risa (Gt.), té-rasam, ©. 1) “be awake” 
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V ni’; 2) the same verbs used impersonally with 
suffixed pronouns mean “forget” rs‘; for s:%, 
see §7.1; for ’:‘: zero, see § 15. 2. 

17.8. For n:r>n: 

ginté, En. 1) “despise” ~Vgné?; 
V qrs; for s:t, see § 21.1. 

17.9. The liquids J, r are lost in certain roots 
(see §3.4) thus coalescing with other roots. 

gim, Ed. 1) “gleaning” Vqrm (?); 2) “ill- 
feeling” Vqim; 

gaqa, Z. 1) “euphorbia” gigi; 2) “root” ¥ ?. 


18. Labials 


18.1. The alternance of the labials b:m and 
their occasional passage to zero ($1) explain 
several homonyms. 


2) “ tax 3 


18.2. Homonyms through the alternance of b 
and m: 

gj itéba (En.), g’ataba-m, ©. 1) “sell on credit” 
V g'tm or V g’tbh; 2) “ place horizontally ” V g’db ; 
for d: t, see § 22.3; 


alibi, Ms. 1) “feed” Vqlb; 2) “catch a 
ball” Yqlb or V qlm. 


18.3. Homonyms through m:b>w: 

nikkiiwé, Ed. 2) “ride” VWilgm; 2) “find” 
Vrkb; for l:n:r, see $17.2; for g:k, see § 22.2. 

18.4. Homonyms through w > bd: 

bind (C.), binnaé (E.), band (En. Gt.), banna 
(Ed.), barra, M. 1) “moon, month” V wrh ; 2) 
“thigh” Vbr; for h:zero, see §2.1; for n:r, see 
§ 3.3; for r:n:n, see §9.1; 

band, see bind, above ; 

barra, see bind, above. 

18.5. Homonyms through loss of m: 

qut bard, Ed. 1) “coil up, crumple up” 
Vaqmt (?); 2) “gather” V ?; see §1.1. 


19. Treatment of §:s 

19.1. There are homonyms that have the pho- 
neme s resulting from the coalescence of an origi- 
nal s and § The phoneme §, however, occurring 
only in Geez, became s in the modern Ethiopic 
languages (§ 7), so that the Gurage treatment of 
the §-sound is the same as that of the other spoken 
Ethiopic languages. The examples are: 


nissi’a, Ed. 1) “lift” Vn; 2) té-Bndssé’a- 
“forget” Vrs‘; for n:r, see note 9; for ’ in 
Endegefi, see note 8; 
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(ta)rasa (Gt.), té-rasa-m, C. 1) “be awake” 
Vn; 2) té-risa- “forget” Vrs‘; for n:r, see 
§ 17.7; for ’:‘: zero, see § 15.2; 

sari-m, ©. E. 1) “be beautiful ” hl “be 
gracious”; 2) té-sarai-m “ask” V/ sl; for 1:1, see 
§ 3.2; for *:h: zero, see § 15.4. 


20. Palatalization versus non-palatalization 


20.1. There are homonyms with a palatalized 
sound resulting from the coalescence of palatalized 
and non-palatalized phonemes (such as s and §, d 
and g) or resulting from the coalescence of various 
non-palatalized phonemes as is the case of § com- 
ing from & and s, or of é coming from & and ¢, or 
of é coming from g and s (§9.1). The examples 
are: ey 

masari, Ed. 1) “lentil” VWmsr; 2) “bride” 
V mir ; a 

aécé-m, E. A. 1) “crunch” Vhqy; 2) “close” 
V‘sw; for ‘:h: zero, see § 15.7; i 

sige, S. 1) “drink” V sty; 2) “flee” V sky; 

Sali-m, A. 1) “know” Vkhl; 2) ta-sala-m 
“ask” /s'l; for ’:h:zero, see § 15. 4. 


21. Treatment of s:t 

21.1. Homonyms resulting from the coalescence 
of s and ¢ into t (§6) are: 

atéraé (Gt.), atéra-m (C.), attard-m, E. M. 1) 
“be short” Vhsr; hsr; 2) “make a fence” V her; hsr ; 
3) at-ataira (Gt. ), at-attdrd-m, E. “ perfume ” 
V‘tn; from ‘:h:h:zero, see §15.9; for n:r, see 
$17.7; 

meritd, Ed. 1) “choose, prefer” V mrs; 2) 
“skin” WV mit; for 1:1, see $17.3; 

niittard (Ed. Ms.), nattara-m, "A. Go. 1) “be 
melted” \/nsr; 2) “bounce, jump” Vnitr; 

ganti, En. 1) “tax” Vrs; 2) “ despise” 
V qnt?; for n:r, see §17.8; 

tiffa-m, M. 1) “ applaud, clap hands” V sf‘; 
2) “disappear, be extinguished ” Vif; for °:*: 
zero, see § 15.2. 


22. Alternance between voiced and voiceless 


22.1. Some homonyms result from the alter- 
nance voiced: voiceless. As it was said above 
(§ 10. 1), the voiceless represents an original voiced 
geminated. 

22.2. Homonyms through the alternance 9 
and k: 
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mékaraé, En. 1) “suppurate” Ymgl; 2) “ad- 
yise” V mkr; for I: r, see §17.3; 

nikkawa, Ed. 1) “ride” Vigm; 2) “find” 
Vrkb; for n:l:r, see §17.2; for b:m:w, see 
§ 18.3. 

22.3. Homonyms through the alternance d 
and ¢: 

g'itiba (En.), g’atabai-m, €. 1) “place horizon- 
tally” Vgdb; 2) “sell on credit” Vg’tm or 
Vq'tb; for b: m, see § 18. 2. 


22.4. Homonyms through the alternance z 
and s: 

asiré (En. Gt.), asérdé-m, ©. 1) “carry a child 
on the back” hal; 2) “climb (male on female) ” 
ysl; for h:?: zero, see $15.11; for 1:1, see §3. 2; 

gisa (En. Gt.), gasa-m, ©. 1) “reign” V92; 
2) a-gisd (En. Gt.), a-gasa-m, ©. “belch” V gs: 
for ’:‘: zero, see § 15.2; for §:s, see $7.1; 


23. Alternance d:t:t; and g:q 


23.1. There are homonyms that result from the 
alternance between the dentals d, ¢ and ¢, mostly 
because of assimilation or dissimilation (§ 11). 


23.2. Homonyms through the alternance d:t: 

dini’é (En.), danna’a (Ed.), tanagé-m (C.), 
tinigad (Gt.), tinndgd-m, E.1) “be dry” Vdrq; 
2) “draw with a ladle” \/#1q; 3) these verbs used 
impersonally mean “be frightened” inq; for 
I:n:r, see $17.6; for g:’; see $12.1; 

findé,2? En. 1) “judge” /frd; 2) “break into 
pieces ” V fret; for n:r, see § 3.3; 

frinta, see frita-m, below; 

frita-m (C.), fréta (Gt.), fritta-m (E.), 
frinta, En. 1) “blossom, bloom” Wfnd‘; 2) 
“sprinkle” /fnth; for h:‘:zero, see § 15.7%; for 
nr, see $3.2; 

tindgd, see dand’a, above. 

23.3. A homonym through the alternance d 
and ¢ is: sada, Ed. “err’ V sht; 2) “distribute ” 
Vs*d; for h:?: zero, see § 15.11. 

23.4. A homonym resulting from the alternance 
g and q because of assimilation of an original 
Voiceless g to a voiced z is: gazdgiza (En.), gazd- 
gazii-m (C.), gaziéiggdzdi-m, A. 1) “be very cold” 
Vqzqz; 2) “cut with a blunt knife” V gzgz. 


—_—_—_——___.. 


“The form fandé is for fénddé. It is the regular 
syllabic structure of verbs with 2nd radical n. 
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24. Alternance between glottalized and non- 
glottalized 

24.1. Some homonyms result from the alter- 
nance between glottalized and non-glottalized 
(§ 13.1). 

24.2. A homonym through the alternance of 
s(>*t) and ¢: tdfa-m, ©. 1) “applaud, clap 
hands” \Vsf*; 2) “spit” Véf’; for °:‘: zero, see 
§ 15.2. The non-glottalized ¢ of Chaha goes back 
to the glottlaized ¢ (Amh. faffa) from Proto- 
Ethiopic s. 

24.3. A homonym resulting from the alter- 
nance of q and k is: gdbé (Z.), gaipa, Gt. 1) 
“anoint” qb’; 2) “fold” Vkb’(?); for b:p, 
see § 10.1; for ’: zero, see § 2.1. 


25. Alternance between glottalized and glottal 
stop 

25.1. There are homonyms resulting from the 
alternance between the glottalized and the glottal 
stop or zero (§12). 

25.2. Alternance between q:s and *:e’d, En. 
1) “crunch” Vhgy; 2) “close” ‘sw; for ‘:h: 
zero, see §15.7. 

25.3. Alternance between s:¢ and ’*:’dfa, En. 
1) “applaud, clap hands” V sf‘; 2) “disappear, 
faa be extinguished” tf’; for *:*: zero, see 

15. 2. 

25.4. Alternance between d:‘ and *:** nakka’a, 
Ed. 1) “kick” Vrgd; 2) “coagulate” rg‘; for 
n:7r, see §3.2; for g:k, see § 10.1. 

25.5. Alternance between qg:h and zero:admdar, 
En. 1) “louse” qml; 2) “donkey” Whmr; for 
I:r, see § 3.2. 

25.6. Alternance between ¢:q and *:’ipd, En. 
1) “skin” Vfbh; 2) “anoint” qb’; for ’:h: 
zero, see §15.5; for b: p, see § 10.1. 


26. Different verbal or nominal forms 


26.1. There are Gurage homonyms which repre- 
sent a coalescence of two different verbal or nomi- 
nal forms of the related languages so that the roots 
have the appearance of homonyms. In reality, 
however, they go back to different forms. Thus, 
verbs with the last radical laryngeal coalesce with 
verbs the last radical of which was w, y: 


(a)fvannd Ed, 1) “take a rest” \/Cush.: S. 


28 For the glottal stop ’ in Endegei and in Ennemor 
representing an Ethiopic *, see n. 8. 
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afoye, Kam. fayye “be well”; 2) fannd, Ed. 
“fear,” from \Vfrh that became fry in Gurage ; for 
r(n):n, see § 9.1; for the loanwords, see § 27. 2.2; 

aiina-m, ©. 1) “dig” Wkry; 2) “prevent, 
hinder” Vkl’; for k:2, see §5.1; for 1:n:7, see 
§ 17.2; 

ménna-m, BE. M. 1) “be full” Wml’; 2) té- 
minna-m, E. M. “wish” Wmny; for I:n, see 
§ 17.4. 

Other examples with different verbal forms are: 

malléilé-, Go. 1) “be ashamed” YV Cushitic; 
2) a-mallali-m, Go. “slide” as if it were of a root 
mil whereas the other Gurage languages have the 
form *amlalla from the root mil?; 

garigéré (En.), garigari-m, ©. 1) prevent cattle 
from coming into the field” Vgqrgr; 2) “shake, 
move (intr.) ” Vqlql, also as angariigara; see also 
§ 17.3; 

sarisiri, En. 1) “bore” \srsr; 2) “boil,” 
beside and perhaps for En. ansarasara ; 

tibigai, Z. 1) “be strong, fortified” represents 
the Amharic root thq of type A, whereas 2) “ex- 
pect, guard” represents the root tbg of type B in 
Amharic and Aymellel. 

26.2. Homonyms representing different nomi- 
nal forms: 

gaba, Ed. 1) “bowl, gourd,” ©. gabe, En. gabe’a; 
2) “tweezers ” represented in ©. En. as gaba, with 
a final vowel -a. 

q’Gri, Ms. 1) “roasted grain” V qlu, whereas 
for 2) “navel” Masqan seems to be the only lan- 
guage having qg”drdé with final -d, as against q”dr, 
gor of the other Gurage languages; for l:r, see 
§ 3. 2. 

tifer, A. Go. 1) “nail, claw,” Te. safar, whereas 
2) “strap” has in Tigre the form séfar. 


27%. Loanwords 


27.1. There are roots that are borrowed from 
various languages and happen to coincide with 
native roots. These loanwords are taken either 
from Cushitic or from Amharic or from Arabic. 


27.2. Cushitic loanwords 

Gurage occupies the domain of the Sidamo 
substratum. One finds, therefore, a considerable 
number of Sidamo as well as of Galla loanwords 
in Gurage. 

27.2.1. Examples of both meaning being bor- 
rowed: 


abar, Z. 1) “curse,” Ga. abar; 2) “dry season,” 
probably from Ga. abar “ dryness” ; 

bassa, Go. 1) “leaf,” Qab. bd884; 2) “red,” Qab. 
bissa ; 

gaga, ©. En. 1) “rope,” Kam. gagge’ “rope an 
animal,” 2) “hock,” Qab. gaggda; 

sam-an san, Z. 1) “rob, pillage,” Ga. sama; 2) 
“be quiet,” Dar. sammi-ye. 


27.2.2. Examples of roots of which one is taken 
from Cushitic and the other one is either an Ethi- 
opic root or specifically a Gurage root: 


adaga, En. 1) “stupid,” Qab. (h)adagd, 2) 
“ambush,” Tna. hadéga, Amh. addga, perhaps also 
of Cushitic origin. For h: zero, see § 2.1; 

imba, amba, En. Gt. 1) “lather of soap, foam,” 
Sid. hambd, Kam. humbi; 2) “tear,” Amh. amba, 
from the root nb‘ “ flow”; 

ay, Z. 1) “mother,” Har. dy, Ga. ayo; 2) 
2) “which?”, Semitic ‘ayy; 

bad, 8. 1) “country,” Kam. Qab. bad; 2) “to- 
gether,” lit. “with one” from ba “with” and ad 
“one,” root *hd; 

gaga, Gt. 1) “hock,” Qab. gaggdé; 2) “hunger,” 
©. En. M. Ms. gada- “be hungry”; 

gos, A. 1) “child, boy, baby,” perhaps from 
Tem. gdnéu bétu “boy”; 2) “buffalo,” perhaps 
from G. gamus (F. Hommel, Die Namen der 
Sdugetiere bei den siidsemitischen Volkern, p. 
387) ; 

madaér, ©. E. 1) “great-grand-father,” Qab. 
midaéribéccu “ great-grandchild ” (béééu “ child”); 
2) “place,” G. Amh. madar; 

milay, 8.1) “means,” Gud. malayya “strength” ; 
2) “phalanx, articulation of fingers,” perhaps 
from the Ethiopic root lyy “separate”: G. lelayd, 
Amh. léyya; 

qunna, Ms. 1) “ basket,” Ga. kuna, Kam. qunna; 
2) “together,” Go. qunat; 

wat, Ms. S. W. 1) “lot, part,” Amh. ata, prob- 
ably from Sid. hita; 2) “sauce,” Amh. wat; 

(t)addégd (Ms.), t-addaigd-m, A. M. Go. 1) 
“borrow,” probably from Cushitic: Gud. hagiga’d- 
kko; 2) addigad (Ms.), addégi-m, A. M. Go. 
“throw away,” G. hadagdé “abandon” ; 

eli, S. W. 1) “covet,” Qab. held-céo, Gud. 
hela’a-kko; 2) “there is not,” negative of ald 
“there is,” root hlw: G. hallo, Amh. alla; 

dilla (Ms.), dilé, W. 1) “err” from Ga. dil 
“sin”; 2) a-dalla (Ms.), a-dalé, W. “show favor,” 
Amh. adalla, G. daléiwa; 











”» 








dinaisé (En.), dindisé-m, ©. 1) “dance, sing” 
probably from Gr. darasa; 2) “take off a part of a 
preakable object” Vdrs (?); for r:n, see $3.3; 

felliga, Ms. 1) “whistle,” perhaps from Kam. 
fiqqo, Gud. finge-sa-kko ; 2) “gush out (spring) ,” 
Tna. fallaga, Amh. fallaga; 

(a)fvaind-m (C.), af*ana, En. 1) “take a rest,” 
S. afoyé, Kam. fayye “be well”; 2) “bear fruit” 
Vfry: Amh. a-farra “bear fruit,” fare “fruit”; 
for r:n:n, see §3.2, 9.1; for y: 7, see n. 10. 

(a)fvannd, Ed. 1) “take a rest,” S. afoye, Kam. 
fayye “be well”; 2) fYanna, Ed. “fear,” G. farha, 
Amh. farra, became fry in Gurage (§ 26.1); for 
r(n):m, see § 9.1; 

(a)f"and, see (a)f’and-m, above ; 

gacd, In. 1) “rope an animal,” Kam. gagge; 
2) “stir boiling food,” Tna. ga‘ata; for ‘: zero, see 
§2.1; for ¢:¢, see $9.1; 

garrazi-m, A. 1) “be old,” perhaps from Ga. 
garsa “old,” Sid. géréo; 2) “circumcize,” Semitic 
and Ethiopie grz; 

(at)k’Gsa-, En. 1) “ yearn,” S. W. kage “ desire,” 
Har. zasa, from Kam. Al. hasso; 2) “send an 
object through someone,” ©. k’Gsa-m, Ed. kassa; 

(té)srapata (En. Gt.), ta-srapata-m, 6.1) “start 
to work after the koso,” from Qab. tasrabbdcéo; 
2) “take leave,” Amh. td-snabbata; for b:p, see 
$10.1; for n:r, see § 3. 2. 

27.2.3. Examples for homonyms of which one 
is a Cushitic loanword; for the other one I found 
no comparison : 

caiffa, A. 1) “marshland,” Kam. ¢afé; 2) “kind 
of plant” ?; 

dind, M. 1) “appearance, aspect, shape,” Qab. 
dind, Kam. dané; 2) “kind of leper” ?; 

kitta-m, M. 1) “be sorrowful, worry,” Kam. 
kiéée’o, Al. kiéée’-yo; 2) “ cauterize” V?. 

27.3. Amharic loanwords 

Since Gurage speakers also use Amharic, there 
are Amharic loanwords in the language. Very 
often it is difficult, however, to know whether the 
toot is borrowed from Amharic or whether it is a 
common South Ethiopic root. 

bal, S. 1) “moth,” Amh. bal; 2) “work,” per- 
haps from Ethiopic blh “be sharp, clever, dex- 
terous ” ; 

bir, ©. Ed. 1) “threshold, passage,” Amh. bar; 
2) “river,” also in E. and Gyeto; 

barbiire, W. 1) “pepper,” Amh. barbare; 2) 
“nose” / ?; 
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éara, E. 1) “ fly-flap,” Amh. éara; 2) “marsh,” 
M. ala; for 1: r, see § 3.2; 

éara, A. 1) “ fly-flap,” Amh. Gara, 2) “track” 
Vv ?; 
nas, ©. 1) “brass,” Amh. nas; 2) “half,” from 
Ar. nus(s); for s:s, see § 14.2; 

wanna, E. 1) “first coffee,’ Amh. wanna 
“main”; 2) “day,” probably from Ethiopic w'l 
“spend the day”; for 1:n, see §3.3; for ‘: zero, 
see § 2.1; 

ware, Ms. 1) “news,” Amh. ware; 2) “kind of 
bamboo ” V?; 

ward, M. 1) “month,” Amh. war; 2) “kind of 
bamboo” V ?; 

wardgat, ©. En. 1) “letter,” Amh. wérdgat; 
2) “ladder” V'?; 

dabadaba, W. 1) “mend,” Amh. dabaiddaba; 2) 
“swell,” perhaps from Amh. dabaiddaba “be full 
(ear of corn) ”; 

garra-m, A. 1) “tame,” Amh. garra, G. garha; 
2) “be satiated ” V ?; for h: zero, see § 2.1; 

gasigasi (En.), gasaigasi-m, ©. 1) “rouse,” 
Amh. qdsdégqqisié; 2) “rummage,” Gur. *gasdq- 
(q)asa ; 

saddidi-m, A. 1) “chase out,” perhaps from 
Amh. saéddidi; 2) “climb (male on female) ” 
Vv ?; 

taratéra (Gt.), taratara-m (C.), tarattard, E. 
1) “doubt,” Amh. térattara; 2) “be worm-eaten,” 
Amh. téndttind; for n:r, see § 3.2. 


27.4. Arabic loanwords 


27.4.1. The presence of Moslems and of Arabic 
speakers within Gurage explains the existence of 
Arabic loanwords in Gurage.** 

jmar,> En. 1) “donkey,” Ar. himar; 2) 
“louse” Vqml; for h:zero, see §2.1; for q:’, 
see §12.1; for J: r, see §3.2; 

arkus, see ruks, below; 

asar, & En. 1) “time of the day at four 
o’clock, time of the afternoon prayer of the Mos- 
lems,” Ar. ‘asr; 2) “ten” \V‘sr;*® for s:s, see 


§ 14. 2; for ‘: zero, see § 2.1; 


%*For Arabic loanwords in Gurage, see Arabica, 3 
(1956), 266-284. 

25The symbol m indicates the labial m pronounced 
with half closed lips. 

2°The Ethiopians begin the counting of the day at 
6 o’clock in the morning which is 0 o’clock. Since 4 
o’clock in the afternoon is 10 o’clock according to the 
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nas, ©. 1) “half, Ar. nus(s); 2) “brass,” from 
Amh. nas; for s:s in Arabic loanwords, see § 14. 2; 

ruks (Ms.), drkus, A. 1) “cheap,” Ar. rahis; 
2) “dirty” Vrks; for $:s in Arabic loanwords, 
see §14.2; for A:k in Arabic loanwords, see 
§ 14.1; 

sum, 8. W. 1) “poison,” Ar. sum; 2) “name” 
Vsm; 

kiséré (En.), kasdri-m, ©. 1) “lose in busi- 
ness,” Ar. hasara; 2) “become charcoal” \ksl; 
for h:k in Arabic loanwords, see § 14.1; for J: 7, 
see § 3.2; 

gand, En. 1) “study the Koran,” Ar. gara’a; 
2) “be generous ” Van; for n:r, see §3.3; for 
*:*: zero, see § 15.2; 

siféré (En. W. Go.), safira-m (©.), saffird-m, 
E. M. A. 1) “camp,” Ar. safara; 2) “weigh” 
Vsfr. 

27.4.2. Examples of homonyms of which one is 
an Arabic loanword; for the other one I found no 
Proto-Ethiopic etymology. 

ang, ©. En. 1) “truth, right,” Ar. hagg, with 
nasalized q; 2) “cliff,” also M. anga; 

sera, ©. En. 1) “custom, habit,” perhaps from 
Ar. Sari‘a; 2) “plate of clay,” also in EZa. 


28. Homonyms of doubtful origin 

28.1. There are homonyms for which I was able 
to find the etymology of one of the roots only. The 
other root occurs in one or another Gurage dialect, 


but the consonant structure does not help us in 
determining the root. These homonyms are: 


anga, M. 1) “palate” Vhng (?); 2) “cliff” 
V Gur. ; 

arifa, M. 1) “lather of soap” V hrf ; for h :zero, 
see § 2.1; 2) “after-birth of woman ” VGur. In 
the dialect of Ennemor ardfa means: 1) “ after- 
birth of woman” Gur.; 2) “dry grass going to 
waste” \?. It is quite possible that the basic 
meaning is “waste” referring either to 1) the 
after-birth of woman, or 2) the dry grass; 

gili, 8S. W. 1) “notched water-pot” gl‘; 2) 
“frost ” V?; for ‘: zero, see § 2.1; 

gig, W. 1) “until, up to” Vgg “arrive”; 2) 
gig bala “be quiet” Vgg (?); 





Ethiopian count, it would be tempting to connect these 
two roots. However, asar means in reality “the time 
of the after-noon prayer,” which happens to be around 
4 o’clock. This root is, therefore, taken from the Arabic 
‘agr. 
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qurar, En. 1) “respectful, humble” gil; for 
r:l, see $3.2; 2) “basket” V ?; 

wanc, En. 1) “crow” V Gur.; 2) “special kind 
of wood giving a good odor while burning” vy ?; 

@émad, En. 1) “coax, entice with promises, 
appease,” Gurage VY ‘tm; for t:’, see § 12.1; 2) 
“have flavour, have a good taste” \/ t‘m; 

ansisd, S. 1) “sweep” Vhss; for h: zero, see 
§ 2.1; for inserted n see § 8.1; 2) “sip milk after 
having tasted the bread” \/ ?; 

*epira (En.), *eppard, Ed. 1) “help, aid” \/qbl 
(?); 2) teepara (En.), ta-~eppadra, Ed. “accept, 
receive” \Vqbl; see q’abbara-m, qapara. For ’: 4, 
see § 12.1; for p:b, see § 10.1; for r:l, see $3.2; 

g addafa, Ms. 1) “sustain,” Amh. gdddafa and 
oy Te. daggafa; 2) “ward off with a shield” 











minnd-m, A. 1) “punch the root of the ansét- 
plant,” perhaps connected with ©. a-ménd-m 
“do”; 2) té-minid-m, A. “wish” Vmny; 

natard, W. 1) “be melted” Wnsr; 2) “be 
dirty” \?; for s:t, see §6.1; 

qabbari-m, E. 1) “help, aid” Vqbl (?); 2) 
ti-qaibbiri-m “accept, receive” bl; see *epari, 
qapara ; for r:1, see § 3.2; 

qgapéra (Gt.), gaparaim, ©. 1) “help, aid” 
Vqbl (?); 2) ta-q’apara (Gt.), ta-q’apari-m, 6. 
“accept, receive” Wqbl; see *epara, q’abbara-m, 
above. For p:b, see §10.1; for r:1, see $3.2; 

tafa (En. Ms. W. Z.), tafa-m, ©. E. M. 1) 
“write” Vshf; 2) “mend” Vshf (?). For h: 
zero, see § 2.1; for s:t, see §6.1; 

wa’ard, En. Ed. 1) “spend the day, guard, tend” 
Vwil; 2) “stay away” wil (?); see wari-m, 
below. For ’*:‘, see n. 8; for r:1, see §3.2; 

wari-m, ©. E. 1) “spend the day, guard, tend” 
Vwi; 2) “stay away” Vwi (?); see wa’ara, 
above. For ‘:zero, see §2.1; for r:l, see § 3.2. 

28.2. There are homonyms for which I did not 
find any explanation outside of their occurrence in 
one or another Gurage language. For the details, 
see section 3. These homonyms are: 

bitir, ©. En. 1) “death commemoration”; 2) 
bitér tabita “start to work some time after the 
wedding ”: 

dangasa, ©. En. 1) “small mortar for pepper”; 
2) “beam placed at right angles against the upper 
end of the wéka-beam ” ; 

daya, diyi, En. Ed. 1) “exterior of the house”; 
2) “rain”; 


























zara, En. 1) “freeborn”; 2) “spotted cattle” ; 

gasd (En.), gasd-m (C.), gassé, Ed. 1) “wage a 
battle” Vgzy; 2) “perform the dance called 
amama”; 

(ad)g’amada (En.), ad-g’amdda-m, ©. 1) “make 
the cattle stamp on the grain to thresh it”; 2) 
“place much food on the fire” ; 

(a)q’éta, En. 1) “make weak”; 2) “trade”; 

sigasagi, S. 1) “squeeze together”; 2) “be 
melted ” ; 

zimmddad, E. 1) “distend, spread”; 2) used 
impersonally the verb means “ vomit.” 


III 


29. List of homonyms 


This section contains the homonyms in alpha- 
betical order. Only the languages that reveal the 
root of the homonyms are given in the comparisons. 

eli, En. 1) “close” ‘sw; 2) “crunch” Vhqy; 
see acéd-m, below, and § 15.7, 25. 2. 

@éma, En. 1) “coax, entice with promises, 
appease,” Gur. V’tm: G. Gt. etéma(m), E. attama; 
2) “have flavor, taste good” V tm (?): G. 
ta’ama, Amh. tama, Sem. ft*m, unless there is a 
semantic relation between the two meanings; see 
§ 28.1. 

a’éré, En. 1) “be short” Vhsr; 2) “make a 
fence” Vhsr; see atérd, below, and §15.9, 17.7, 
25. 3. 

abar, Z. 1) “dry season” V‘br (?); probably 
connected with ‘br “dry”: Har. abdr “famine,” 
G. ‘abra “be dry,” Te. ‘abra, Gur. abar “dry sea- 
son”; in Cushitic: Ga. abar “ dryness,” Som. abar 
“dryness, famine”; 2) abar-an sano “curse,” lit. 
“make a curse” ‘/Cush.: Har. habar @sa 
“curse”; from Cushitic: Som. habar, Ga. Sa. Af. 
abdr; see § 27.2.1. 

acéi-m, A. 1) “close” \V/‘sw: G. ‘aséwd (but Te. 
hasiwa) ; 2) “crunch” Vhqy: G. Tna. hagéya; 
see e’4, and § 15.7, 20.1. 

agar, ©. M. Ms. 1) “short” Vhsr; 2) “fence” 
Vihsr; see attari-m, below. 

addaga (Ms.), adddgi-m, M. Go. A. 1) “throw 
away” Vhdg: G. hadaga “abandon” ; 2) t-addiga 
(Ms.), t-addagi-m, M. Go. A. “borrow” V Cush. : 
Gud. hagiga’d-kko ; see § 27. 2. 2. 

adaga, En. 1) “stupid” VV Cush.: Qab. (h)adagé ; 
also in E. Gt. adaga; 2) “ambush” Vhdg: Tna. 
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hadaga, Amh. adéga; perhaps also of Cushitic 
origin, see § 2.1, 27.2.2. aan 

adénd, 8. 1) “cover, thatch a house” Vkdn: G. 
Tna. kidina; 2) “hunt” Vhdn: Tna. hadana; 
see § 16.1. 

af’, ©. E. En. Ed. Gt. 1) “bird” ‘wf: G. Te. 
‘of, Sem. Hebr. ‘dp; 2) “mouth” Vf: G. Te. Tna. 
‘af, Sem. Ar. fith; see §15.2; 

ali, S. W. 1) “there is Vhlw: G. hallo, Amh. 
alla; 2) “without” Vl: Amh. ala, Sem. ’al; see 
§ 15. 4. oa 

ela, S. W. 1) “there is not” Vhlw: represents 
the negative of hlw “there is” (see ala, above) ; 
2) “covet, wish” VWCush.: Qab. hela-ééo, Gud. 
hela’é-kko; also in G. ella-m, En. el’a, and in the 
other Gurage languages; see § 27. 2. 2. 

amba, En. Gt.1) “tear” Vnb‘ “flow,” Sem. 
Hebr. ndba‘ “ flow,” G. ’anba‘ “tear,” Amh. anba; 
2) “lather of soap, foam” \/Cush.: Sid. hambd, 
Kam. humbi; also in ©. En. amba, and in the other 
Gurage languages; see § 27. 2. 2. 

5mar, En. 1) “louse” gml: G. Tna. g”amal; 
2) “donkey” V Arab.: from Ar. himdar; see § 3. 2, 
25.5, 27.4.1. 

andgad (Gt.), anagd-m (C.) anndgd-m, E. M. 1) 
“be ended” Whig; G. halgi; 2) “strangle” 
Vhng, Sem. Heb. hdnaq; see § 2.1, 17.4. 

ang, ©. En. 1) “truth, right” V Arab.: from 
Ar. haqq; 2) “cliff” VGur.: S. anka; see § 27. 
4.2. 





anga, M. 1) “palate” Whng: perhaps con- 
nected with Te. hanag; 2) “cliff” /Gur.: 6. En. 
ang; see 28.1. 

ansisi, S. 1) “sweep” Whss with augmented 
n: Tna. hasisé “clean,” Te. hassa, Amh. assdséa ; 
2) “sip milk after having tasted the qgitta” 
V Gur.: W. ansésé; see § 28.1. 

epi (En.), epai-m, ©. 1) “make, do” Whby: 
Har. habi “work, occupation,” G. habaéyad “ad- 
minister,” Ed. eppad, Gt. aypi; 2) “disobey, re- 
fuse” V’by: Tna. ‘abaya, Amh. ambi ald, Ed. eppa 
bard, Sem. Ar. ‘abd; see § 10.1, 15.5. 

arifa, M. 1) “lather of soap, foam ” V hrf: G. 
harafa, Amh. A. araéfa; 2) “after-birth of woman ” 
V Gur.: G. E. En. Gt. ardfa; see § 2.1, 28.1. 


arafa, En. 1) “after-birth of woman” Y Gur.: 
C. E. Gt. M. ardfa; 2) “dry grass going to waste ” 
V ?. It is quite possible that the basic meaning 
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is “waste” referring either to the 1) after-birth, 
or 2) to the dry grass; see § 28. 1. 

drkus, A. 1) “dirty” Wrks; 2) “cheap” 
V Arab. ; see ruks, below. 

asiré (En. Gt.), asari-m, ©. 1) “carry a child 
on the back” VWh2l: G. Tna. hazdla, Amh. azzala; 
2) “climb (male on female) ” \/?sl: Har. asala, 
A. assali-m ; see § 3.2, 15.11, 22.4. 

asar, ©. En. M. 1) “ten” Sr: G. ‘aSartu, ‘asdrtu, 
Sem. ‘sr, ‘ér; 2) “time of the day at four o’clock,” 
more precisely “time of the afternoon prayer” 
V Arab.: from Ar. ‘asr; see § 2.1, 14.2, 27.4.1.7" 

atéra (Gt.), atérd-m (C.), attéré-m, M. E. 1) 
“be short” Vhsr: G. hasdri; 2) “make a fence” 
Vihsr: G. haséré, Sem. Hebr. hdser “yard”; 3) 
at-atdraé (Gt.), at-attardi-m, E. “perfume” \V ‘in: 
G. Tna. ‘atan “incense,” or perhaps ‘tr: from Ar. 
‘atar “ perfume ” ; see a’dra, aéar, and § 15.9, 17.7, 
21.1. 

ay, Z. 1) “mother” VCush.: Har. dy, from 
Cushitic: Ga. ayo; 2) “which?” V’y: G. ‘ay, 
Sem. Ar. ‘ayy; see § 27. 2. 2. 

‘ifa, En. 1) “ perish, disappear, be extinguished ” 
Vif’; 2) “slap, clap hands, applaud” V sf*; see 
tifa-m, taffa, and § 15.2, 25.3. 

‘ipa, En. 1) “skin” tbh: G. tabéha, Sem. tbh 
“slaughter”; 2) “anoint” Vqb’: G. gab’a; 3) 
“bend, fold,” perhaps kb’: Tna. kab’e “bend 
wood”; see also kabba, giba, qapd, and §10.1, 
15.5, 24.3, 25.6. 

‘epairad (En.), ’eppdiri, Ed. 1) “help, aid,” per- 
haps gbl; 2) te’epéré (En.), ta-eppard, Ed. 
“accept, receive” Vqbl; see qabbara-m, /apiri, 
and § 12.1, 28.1. 

bad, 8. 1) “country ” V Cush. : Kam. Qab. badi, 
Sid. badu; 2) “together” V’hd: from b “with” 
and ad “one,” G. ahadu, Sem. *hd; see § 27. 2. 2. 

(a)bala, S. W. 1) “feed” \/bI': G. bal'a “eat,” 
Sem. Heb. bala‘ “swallow”; 2) a-bala “sharpen” 
Vbih; G. bilha; see § 15.8. 

bald, Z. 1) “say” VWbhl: G. bahla; 2) “with- 
out” bl: G. in ’an-balé “without,” Te. ’am-bal 
“except”; see § 2.1. 

bal, S. “moth” YAmh.: probably from Amh. 
bal, perhaps from the root bl‘ “eat,” cp. also G. 
balot “moth”; 2) “work” perhaps Vblh: from 
the Ethiopic root blh “be sharp, smart, clever,” 
balah, bal “ ability, skill”; see § 27. 3. 
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band (C), bénna, E. 1) “moon, month” Vwrh: 
G. wirah; 2) “thigh” Vor: M. barré, Go A. 
barra; see band, barrd, ward, and § 2.1, 18. 4. 

band (En. Gt.), bannid, Ed. 1) “moon, month” 
Vurh: G. warah; 2) “thigh” Vor; see bind, 
barra, ward, and § 9.1. 

baigqged-m, M. 1) “flourish, germinate” Vbql: 
Amh. baqgild; 2) “brew beer” Vbgr: W. beqira; 
see § 3.5, and note 11. 

bar, ©. En. 1) “passage, threshold” 1 Amh.: 
probably from Amh. bar, from the Ethiopic root 
brr “penetrate, perforate”; 2) “river” V ?; also 
in E. Gt.; see § 27.3. 

barri, M. 1) “moon, month” Ywrh: G. warah; 
2) “thigh” Vor; see band, bana, ward. 

bar, C. 1) “holiday” Vol: G. baal; 2) “sea, 
deep” V bhr: G. bahar, Sem. Ar. bahr; see § 15.7, 
17.3. 

barbare, W. 1) “pepper” V Amh.: either from 
Amh. barbare or is common Ethiopic; 2) “nose” 
V ?; see § 27.3. 

bassa, Go. 1) “leaf” \/Cush.: Qab. béssa, also 
in C. En. Gt. baa, and in the other Gurage lan- 
guages; 2) “red” \/Cush.: Qab. bissd, also in 6. 
En. Gt. basa, and in the other Gurage languages; 
see 27.2.1. 

bitér, C. En. 1) “death commemoration” Gur.: 
Gt. bitar; 2) bitar tabata-m “start to work some 
time after the wedding” Vbin: E. Gt. bitdr ta- 
bata(m), M. Ms. Go. W. betan watta(m) ; see § 28. 2. 

éari, ©. Gt. 1) “kind of worm” Vil‘: Sem. 
Heb. tole‘a(h) Har. tulw’, Amh. tal; 2) “single, 
divorced” /én: probably from Gurage dana “ sit,” 
that is “sit alone” from the root wn’; cp. also M. 
wind “single”; see §9.1, 15.2, 17.5. 

éiffa, A. 1) “marshland” \/Cush.: Ga. caffe, 
Kam ¢afd, also in Amh. éafe “grassland,” Har. 
caffe; 2) “kind of plant” /?; perhaps “a plant 
from the marshland”; see § 27. 2.3. 

ari, Gt. 1) “rake” Wshr: G. séharaé, Amh. 
cari; 2) “load Vs'n: G. sd‘anaé, Amh. éand; see 
§ 9.1, 15.7%, 17.7. 

éara, En. 1) “marsh” Val: M. éala; 2) “ fly- 
whisk ” / Amh.: from Amh. éara “ fly-whisk, hair 
of tail”; see § 3.2, 27.3. 

Gara, A. 1) “fly-whisk” VAmh.: from Amh. 
éara “ fly-whisk, hair of tail”; 2) “track” V ?; 
see § 27.3. 

dabidibé, W. 1) “mend” \/Amh.: probably 
from Amh. dabaéddabaé “mend,” also in Cushitic: 





























Qab. dibdibita “mended”; 2) “swell” Vdbdb: 
perhaps from Amh. dabaddaba “be full (ear of 
corn) ”; see § 27.3. 

dila (W.), dalla, Ms. 1) “err” \/Cush.: from 
Ga. dil “sin, offense,” also in Har. dalaha “sin”; 
2) a-dala (W.), a-dalla (Ms.), addalla-m (A.) “show 
favor” Vdlw: Amh. a-ddlla, derived from dlw; 
3) “work slackly” /?. To judge from kibba-m 
(E. M.) “bend, fold,” a-kaébba-m (E. M.) “work 
slackly ” there is perhaps a semantic relation be- 
tween the two meanings; see § 27. 2. 2. 

dina, M. 1) “kind of leper” VY ?; 2) “appear- 
ance, aspect, shape” \/Cush.: Qab. daind, Kam. 
dand; also in ©. dara, En. dara, Ed. dina, and in 
the other Gurage languages; see § 27.2.3. 

dinaw’a (En.), dinna’é, Ed. 1) “be dry” Vdrq; 
2) “draw with a ladle” Vtlg: 3) dana’a- (with 
suffixed pronouns) “be frightened” Ving; see 
tindigd, and $12.1, 17.6, 23.2. 

dangasa, ©. En. 1) “small mortar for pepper” 
V?; probably a Cushitic loanword; also in Gt. 
dangasa, KE. dangassa; 2) “beam placed at right 
angles against the upper end of the wdéka-beam ” 
V ?; see 28. 2. 

danisé (En.), dandsi-m, CG. 1) “dance, sing” 
VCush.: probably from Ga. darasa “dance,” also 
in E. dinnasi-m, M. Ms. Go. A. darrdsa(m), W. 
darisé; 2) “take off part of a breakable object” 
Vdrs(?): perhaps to be compared with Te. 
ddrasasa “crumble”; see § 3.3, 27. 2. 2. 

diyd, daya, En, Ed. 1) “exterior of the house” 
V?, also in Gt. Ms. dayi; 2) “rain”  ?, also 
in Gyeto, see § 28. 2. 

fiddigi-m, A. 1) “husk” \/ftg: Amh. fattiga 
“husk,” perhaps Har. fédéga “grind coarsely”; 
2) ta-fiddagai-m “hurry” V ?; see §11.1. 

fellégé, Ms. 1) “gush out” V flq: Amh. fallaqé, 
Tna. fallaiga ; 2) “ whistle” \/ Cush.: perhaps from 
Kam. figqgo, Gud. finge-sd-kko ; see § 27. 2. 2. 
(a)f’ana-m (C.), afvainad, En. 1) “bear fruit ” 
Vfry: Amh. a-farra “have fruit,” fare “fruit”; 
2) “take a rest” \/ Cush. ; see farina, below, and 
§3.2, 9.1, 27.2.2. 

finda, En. 1) “judge” Wfrd: Tna. farada, 
Amh. farridi; 2) “break into pieces” \frt: 
Amh. farrété, Sem. Ar. frt/prt “break, burst”; 
see § 3.3, 23. 2. 

finté (En.), fainta-m, ©. 1) “be blind” fret: 


Amh. farratd ; 2) fanta- “have a head-ache” ¥ fit: 
Amh. fallaté; see § 17.2. 
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(a)f"and, see (a)f*and-m, above. 


fYannd, Ed. 1) “fear” Vfrh: G. farha, Amh. 
farra, become fry in Gurage; 2) a-f’annd “take a 





rest” VCush.: Kam. fayye “be well,” Ga. fay; 
also in S. W. a-foye, and in the other Gurage 
dialects; see § 9.1, 26.1, 27.2.2. 

frinta, En. 1) “sprinkle” / fnth; 2) “blossom, 
bloom” \/ fnd'‘; see frata, and § 3.2, 15.7, 23. 2. 

frita (Gt.), frata-m (€.), friétta-m, E. 1) 
“sprinkle” Vfnth: perhaps to be compared with 
Tna. fantahe “decompose,” Ms. Go. fandtta; 2) 
“blossom, bloom ” V fnd': Amh. finddda “ burst,” 
Te. fainda'e, also En. frada “burst”; see franta, 
and § 2.2, 15.7, 23.2. me 

fatara (Gt.), fatéra-m, ©. 1) “create, lie” V ftr: 
Tna. fatiré “create, invent”; 2) “be ready 
(food) ” Vftn: G. fiténa “be quick”; see fa’ard, 
and §17.7. oa 

gacaé, En. 1) “stir boiling food” Vg‘t: Tna. 
gaaté “stir porridge,’ Amh. gat, gé‘at “soup”; 
2) “rope an animal” VCush.: Kam. gagge’, Qab. 
gaggiyo’; see gaga, and § 2.1, 9.1, 27.2.2. 

gaga, Gt. 1) “hock” V/Cush.; see gaga, below; 
2) “hunger” Vg?d: G. En. M. Ms. gadé- “be 
hungry ”; see § 27. 2. 2. 

gaga, ©. En. 1) “rope” WCush.: Kam. gagge’ 
“rope an animal,” Qab. gaggi-yo’; 2) “hock” 
V Cush.: Qab. gaggd, also in Ms. ganga, Amh. W. 
q”’anga, unless “hock” > “rope” since it is the 
hock that is roped; see gaéd, and $ 27.2.1. __ 

gali, S. W. 1) “notched water-pot” gl‘: G. 
gala‘, Amh. gal; 2) “frost” YW Gur.: M. Go. gali, 
En. Gt. gadri; see § 2.1, 28.1. 

ginnifi-m, E. 1) “lash” \ grf: Amh. garrafa; 
2) “be long” V gif: M. Ms. Go. A. gallafa(m) ; see 
§ 17. 2. 

giérra-m, A. 1) “tame” Vgrh: G. gérha, Amh. 
girra; 2) “be satiated” V/ ?; see § 2.1, 27.3. 

garraza-m, A. 1) “circumcise”  grz: Sem. and 
Ethiopic grz, gzr; 2) “be old” VCush.: perhaps 
from Ga. garsa “old,” Sid. géréo; see § 27. 2. 2. 

gaisa (En. Gt.), gdsa-m, ©. 1) “govern” V gz’: 
G. gaz’a 2) a-gisd (En. Gt.), a-gasa-m, ©. “belch ” 
Vs: G. gasa, gisa, Te. gis'a; see §%.1, 
15.2, 22.4. 

gasd (En.), gasd-m (C.), gassd, Ed. 1) “wage 
a battle” Vgzy: M. E. gazzé-m, perhaps from 
Arabic gzw “raid”; 2) “perform the dance called 
amama” \/?. If the dance is performed before 
the battle, the meaning of performing the dance 
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would be derived from that of waging a battle and 
these roots would not be homonyms; see § 28. 2. 

gos, A. 1) “child, boy, baby ” / Cush.: perhaps 
from Tem. généu bétu “boy” (bétu “ child”), Al. 
g”oncu beto; 2) “buffalo” gms (?): perhaps 
from G. gamus (see F. Hommel, Die Namen der 
Sdugetiere bei dem siidsemitischen Volkern, p. 
387) ; see § 27.2.2. 

gaziigiza (En.), gazégazi-m (C.), gaeiggazi-m, 
A. 1) “be very cold” Vqzqz: Amh. gazaiqqdaza; 
2) “cut with a blunt knife” Vgzgz: M. gazag- 
gazi-m, W. gazaggaza-m, W. gazigaza ; see §11. 

g dddifi, Ms. 1) “sustain” Ydgf: Amh. dag- 
gafa, Te. diggafa, the Masqan form representing 
a metathesis also occurring in Amharic gaddafa; 
2) “ward off with a shield” Vgdf(?). The 
meaning “ward off” is possibly in connection with 
that of “sustain”; see § 28. 1. 

(ad)g’amédé (En.), ad-g’amada-m, C. 1) “make 
the cattle stamp on the grain to thresh it” Y ?; 
2) “place much food on the fire” ?. Possibly 
the basic idea is that of placing something on 
something ; see § 28. 2. 

g Gtaba (En.), g’atabi-m, ©. 1) “ place horizon- 
tally, dam” gdb: Amh. gaddaba “make a dam,” 
M. g’iddibi-m; 2) “sell on credit” Vg’tb or 
Vg'tm: M. gattamd; see § 18. 2, 22.3. 

gig, W. 1) “until, up to” Vgg: S. gango 
“until,” from 8. W. Z. gege “arrive”; 2) gig bala 
“be quiet” V gg; also S. gig bala; see § 28.1. 

kiibba-m, E. M. 1) “bend, fold” kb’ (?) : Ms. 
kibba, Ed. gaippa’a, 8. W. Z. gibi, perhaps to be 
compared with Tna. kib’e “bend a piece of 
wood ”; 2) a-kibba-m, E. M. “work slackly” Y ?; 
see kdpa-m, and § 24.3; see also dala. _ 

ziin’a, En. 1) “ prevent, hinder” Vk’: G. kala, 
Amh. kdalla, kalakkala; 2) “set in a place, put in” 
Vkry: Te. kira “put”; see zaina-m, and §5.1 
17.2, 26.1. 

kipa-m, ©. 1) “fold, bend” Vkb’ (?); 2) 
a-kiipa-m “work slackly” /?; see kabba-m, and 
§ 24. 3. 

kisiri (En.), késéri-m, ©. 1) “become char- 
coal” VWksl: Tna. Amh. kasal “charcoal”; 2) 











“lose in business” VY Arab.: from Ar. hasara 
“lose”; see § 3.2, 14.1, 27.4.1. 

kiitta-m, A. 1) “be sorrowful, worry” V Cush.: 
Kam. kiéée’o, Al. kiéée’-yo, 2) a-aitta-m, A. “be 
patient, can” VV ?; see § 27.2.3. 

kiitta-m, M. 1) “be sorrowful, worry” \ Cush. : 
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Kam. kicée’o, Al. kicée’yo; 2) “cauterize” V?. 
see § 27. 2.3. 

aina-m (C.), zanna-m, E. 1) “ prevent, hinder” 
V&kI’: G. kél’a, Amh. halla, kalakkala@; 2) “set in 
a place, put in” Vkry: Te. kira “ put” ; see ziin’a, 
and § 5.1, 15.5, 17.2, 26.1. 

(at)k’asa, En. 1) “send an object through some- 
one” Vk'sy: ©. k’aSi-m, Ed. kas8a; 2) at-k’asi- 
(with suffixed pronouns) “yearn,” lit. “make de- 
sire” Y Cush.: probably from Kam. Al. hasgo, also 
in 8. W. kaSe “desire,” Har. raSa; see § 27.2.2. 

leqga, S. W. 1) “lend” Vigh: G. laqqaha; 2) 
“grow” Vihq: G. lahaga; see § 15.10. 

midér, C. E. 1) “place” Wmdr: G. Amh. 
madar “earth”; 2) “ great-grandfather ”  Cush.: 
Qab. médddri-bécééu “great-grandchild” (béééu 
“child ”) ; see § 27. 2. 2. aan 

miggeg-m, M. 1) “kindle” mgr: Ms. E. mag- 
7 Grai(m), En. Gt. mak’ara, Ed. mekkara ; 2) “sup- 
purate” Vmgl: G. mdagala; see makdré, and 
§ 17.2. 

mikéré, En. 1) “advise” \/mkr: G. mikéra; 
2) “suppurate” V mgl: G. magala ; see maggea-m, 
and § 17.3, 22.2. 

mallala-, Go. 1) “be ashamed, bashful” 
V Cush.: Qab. malallo’, also in Ms. A. malléléi-, 8. 
W. malélé-; 2) “slide” mil: M. Ms. a-mlalla(m), 
Gt. ©. amrana(m), Ed. awrana; see §26. 1. 

milay, S. 1) “ phalanx, articulation of fingers” 
Vlyy; probably from the root lyy “separate”: G. 
leléya, Amh. liyya; 2) “means” /Cush.: Gud. 
malayya “strength,” cp. also Tna. mela “ ability, 
capacity ”; see § 27. 2.2. 

mdnna-m, E. M. 1) “be full” V ml’: G. mal’a; 
2) téi-méanna-m, E. M. “wish” \mny: G. timé- 
naiyd ; see minna-m, and § 2.1, 17.4, 26.1. 

(a)ménd-m, ©. 1) “make” \/mny (?) : perhaps 
Te. mana “create,” in Gurage: E. a-mdanna-m 
“make,” M. amdnnd-m; 2) té-mand-m “wish” 
Vmny: G. té-méanndyd, Sem. Ar. tamannda. 

minnd-m, A. 1) “punch the root of the ansat- 
plant” Ymny (?): connected perhaps with C. 
a-mind-m “do” (see a-midnd-m, above); 2) ta- 
minnd-m A. “wish” Ymny: G. timannaya; see 
§ 28.1. 

(ti)maraé (En. Ed. Ms. S. Z.), té-mard-m, C. E. 
Go. A. M. 1) “be forgiven” mhr: G. maharé 
“forgive, have pity,” Semitic probably rhm (Hebr. 
rihem) ; 2) “study” \mhr: G. mahara “teach”; 
see § 15.10. 
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merita, Ed. 1) “choose, prefer” mrs: Tna. 
miriisi; 2) “skin” Vmlt: G. méalaté, Sem. mlt; 
see §17.3, 21.1. _ 

masari, Ed. 1) “bride” Ymésr: Amh. musarra; 
2) “lentil” Vmsr: Amh. massar; see § 20. 1. 

nai, Ed. 1) “exceed” Vihg; 2) “be far” 
Vrhq; see naga, and § 12.1, 15.10, 17.2. 

nikké’i, Ed. 1) “kick” Wrgd: G. rigéda; 2) 
“coagulate ” Vrg': G. rag‘'a, Sem. Heb. raga‘; see 
83.2, 10.1, 25.4. news 

nikkawa, Ed. 1) “find” VY rkb: G. rakaiba; 2) 
“ride” VWigm, denominative of lag¥am “bridle” 
from Ar. ligam. It is tempting to connect it with 
Sem. Heb. raékab “ride” but the root variously 
represented in Gurage as nk’m (C. Gt.), ng’m 
(E.), lg’m (M. Ms.) indicates that it is lgm; see 
817.2, 18.3, 22.2. 

naga, Gt. 1) “be far” Vrhq: G. rahagi, Sem. 
Heb. rhq; 2) “exceed” Vihq: G. lahaga; see na’a, 
ragd, and §15.10, 17.2. 

nas, ©. 1) “brass” YW Amh.: from Amh. nas; 
2) “half” Ar.: from Ar. nus(s); see § 14.2, 
27.3, 27.4.1. 

nasi, En. 1) “lick” Vhs: G. léhasi, Sem. Ar. 
lhs; 2) “be wet” Vrhs: G. rahasé; see §2.1, 
17.2. 

nissi’a, Ed. 1) “lift” Vn: G. nasa, Sem. 
Heb. ns’ “carry”; 2) té-ndssd’a- “forget” \Vrs*: 
G. rés‘a; see (té)résa, and § 19.1. 

nitéra (En.), natéra-m (C.), nattiré-m, E. 1) 
“be melted” \/nsr: Tna. naisaraé; 2) “make sin- 
gle” V/nsl: Tna. nédssdldé; see § 6.1, 17.3. 

nittara (Ed. Ms.), ndttard-m, Go. A. 1) “be 
melted” Ynsr: Tna. naéséraé; 2) “bounce” V nétr: 
Tna. ndsirdé; 2) “be dirty” V/?; see § 28.1. 

gaba, Z.1) “anoint” V qb’: G.qab’a; 2) “fold” 
Vkb’ (?): perhaps Tna. kab’e “bend wood”; see 
‘apa, kibba, gadpa, and §10.1, 24.3. 

gaba, Ed. 1) “bowl, gourd” VGur.: C. gabe, 
En. gabe’i; 2) “tweezers” /Gur.: ©. En. gaba; 
see § 26. 2. 

gibbiri-m, E. 1) “bury, plant” \Vqbr: G. 
gabara ; 2) “decrease, be less” VV qbl: Ms. Go. A. 
qabbalai(m), M. qabbeG-m, S. W. Z. qabala; see 
gapard-m, and § 17.3. 

gim, Ed. 1) “ill-feeling” Vgim: Amh. qim; 
2) “gleaning” in gim naééa “glean” / qrm (?); 
perhaps in connection with Amh. garm, M. A 
girma, with loss of r; see $17.9. 























gana (W.), ganna-m, Go. Ms. 1) “be jealous, 
envy” Vqn’: G. gan’a, Sem. Heb. gn’; 2) “be 
straight, prosper” qn‘: Tna. gdan‘e; see § 15. 2. 

ganda, En. 1) “be generous,” gand- “get rid of 
the tapeworm” qn‘: Tna. gin‘e “be straight” ; 
2) “study the Koran” V Arab.: from Ar. gara’a; 
see § 3.3, 15.2, 27.4.1. 

qunna, Ms. 1) “basket” \/Cush.: Ga. kuna, 
Kam. qunna, also in Amh. qunna, Gur. qun(n)a; 
2) “together” Gur.: Go. qunat, A. qunay; in 
connection with “one”: M. A. quna; see § 27. 2.2. 

gantd, En. 1) “levy dues” \/ grs: Tna. garrasa ; 
2) “despise” Vqnt’: Tna. ganta’e “show disre- 
spect,” Amh. té-gdnatta “become proud,” but S. 
W. gennata as if the root were qnt; see gdarratda, 
and § 17.8, 21.1. 

gapa, Gt. 1) “anoint” qb’: G. giba; 2) 
“fold” Wkb’ (?): perhaps Tna. kaib’e “bend 
wood”; see “apd, kibba, gibdé, and §2.1, 10.1, 
24. 3. 

gapiri-m, ©. 1) “plant” Vqbr; 2) “be less, 
decrease” \/qbl; see gabbiri-m, and §17.3. 

qaqa, Z. 1) “euphorbia” Vqlgl (?): perhaps 
in connection with Amh. qulq”al, Ms. galaqal, with 
loss of J, unless it is a Cushitic loanword; 2) 
“roof” VV ?; see $17.9. 

gird, Ms. 1) “ roasted grain” / qlw: G. qaléiwa 
“roast”; 2) “navel” Gur.: 6. E. En. Gt. gor, 
M. Go. qg’ar; see § 26. 2. 

gar, ©. 1) “voice, sound” ql: G. gal, from a 
root qui “say”; 2) “acidity of the stomach” 
V ghr: Tna. Te. gahar; see § 2.1, 17.3. 

qurar, En. 1) “humble, respectful” gil: G. 
galala “be light,” C. ta-q’andrdi-m “be respectful, 
humble,” En. taq’andré; 2) “small basket” 
VGur.: ©. g”arar, S. qurar, perhaps of Cushitic 
origin ; see § 28. 1. 

garriti-m, M. 1) “levy dues” Vqrs; 2) “de- 
spise” V qnt’; see gantd, above. 

garagadra (En.), garaigadra-m, ©. 1) “shake, move 
(intr.) ” Vqlql: G. *angiilgalé, Heb. qilgel; also 
occurs in En. as angaragqdra for which see § 26.1; 
2) “prevent the cattle from coming into the field 
mainly by fencing it in” \qrgr (?): probably 
connected with Amh. garaqqaraé “bolt the door”; 
see § 17.3. 

gasdgisé (En.), qasiqdsi-m, ©. 1) “rouse” 
VAmh.: from Amh. gdésiqqdsi; 2) “rummage,” 
Gur. *gqasdq(q)dsd ; see § 27. 3. 

qut bard, Ed. 1) “coil up, crumple up” V gmt 
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(?): probably connected with gmt, with weaken- 
ing of m; cf. M. agmattata-m ; 2) “gather” ¥V ?; 
is perhaps a development of meaning of “coil, 
crumple up” > *“ bring together > gather”; see 
§ 18. 5. 

gataérd, Gt. 1) “kill” VY qtl: G. qatala, Sem. Ar. 
gatala, with ¢ becoming ¢ in Gt. by assimilation to 
the preceding glotalized gq; 2) “be thin” Vqtn: 
G. gatand; see §17. 5. 

qaibbaird-m, E. 1) “help, aid” V qbl (?); 2) 
tii-q'ibbiiri-m “accepts, receive” \/ qbl: G. tagab- 
bali, Sem. Heb. gqibbel. The root for both 
meanings is probably Semitic qgb/, in Ethiopic as 
*tai-qibbala “ receive,” that is, in the ¢d-stem only. 
The form without #é- would then have an active 
meaning “make receive, make accept,” that is 
“help, aid”; see ’epdrd, q’apara, and § 3.2, 28.1. 

qallabi, Ms. 1) “feed” Vqglb: Amh. gallaba; 
2) “catch a ball” Vqlb or Vqlm: Amh. qallaba, 
qallamd ; see § 18. 2. 

qapiri (Gt.), qapari-m, ©. 1) “help, aid” 
Vqbl (?) 2) té-q’apira (Gt.), téi-q’apari-m, ©. 
“accept, receive ” V qbl; see *epira, g’abbari-m, 
and also §3.2, 10.1, 28.1. 


(a)q’été, En. “make weak” VGur.: ©. E. M. 


Ms. q’até(m) “be tired,” A. W. éetd-m ; 2) “trade” 
V Gur.: G. E. Gt. a-q’éta-m, M. a-qa%ati-m. These 
two roots are homonyms unless the basic meaning 
is that of “make weak” and that of “trade” is 
derived from it because in trading either side bar- 
gains with the result that the buyer and seller 
weaken one another; see § 28. 2. 


ruks, Ms. “dirty” WVrks: G. rak”asi; 2) 
“cheap” V Arab.: from Ar. rahis; see drkus, and 
§ 14.1, 14.2, 27.4.1. 

on? Ve G. 1) “be far” Vrhq; 2) “bring 

” V/lhq; see ragd-m, below. _ 

aha KE. 1) “be far” VY rhq: G. rahaga, Sem. 
Heb. rhq; 2) té-ragi-m “grow” V lhq: G. lahaqa; 
see na’, nagd, (a)ragd-m, and § 15.10, 17.3. 

(ta)rasa (Gt.), té-risa m, ©. 1) “get up” Vne: 
G. nasa “lift,” Amh. tdé-ndssa, Hebr. ns’; 2) 
téi-risa- “ forget” Vrs‘: G. riis‘a; see nisd’a, and 
§ 15.2, 17.%, 19.1. 

siice, S. 1) “flee” sky: G. sékéyd ; 2) “ drink” 
V sty: G. stityd; see § 20.1. 

sadé, Ed. 1) “err” Vsht: G. sahaté, with voic- 
ing of ¢ into d; 2) “distribute” Vs?d: Har. 
sada; see § 15.11, 23.3. 

siddidi-m, A. 1) “chase out” VW Amh.: perhaps 
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from Amh. sédddéda; 2) climb (male on female) ” 
v?; rs perhaps in connection with the meaning of 

“chase” (the male chasing the female) > 
“climb”; see § 27.3. 

safar, S. 1) “measure” \sfr;_ 
V Arab. ; see safari, below. 

siifiiré (En. Gt. W.), séfarai-m (C)., séffara-m. 
E. M. A. “weight, measure” \sfr: G. safara; 2) 
“camp” VArab.: probably from Arabic safara, 
also in Te. sdéfra, Amh. saffara; see § 27.4.1. 

sam bala, Z. 1) “be quiet” WCush.: Dar. 
sammi-ye; 2) sam-an san “rob, pillage,” lit. 
“make sam,” Cush.: Ga. sama; see § 27.2.1. 

sum, S. W. 1) “name” sm: G.sam, Sem. Ar. 
ism; 2) “poison” VArab.: from Ar. sum; see 
§ 27.4.1. 

san, Go. 1) “tooth” Vsn(n): G. san, Sem. Ar. 
sinn; 2) “until” Vsl?: from Gur. sédna, silla 
“arrive”; see § 2.1, 17.4. 

sigdésagi, S. 1) “squeeze together” VGur.: M. 
A. saqissigi-m, ©. En. Gt. sdq’i(m); 2) “be 
melted” \/sqsq: W. sagdsigad; see § 28. 2. 

sari-m, ©. E. 1) “be beautiful” Vahl: G. 
(ta)Sahala “be pleasant, agreeable”; 2) ‘d-sard-m 
“ask” Vs’l: G. sa’ala, Sem. Ar. sa’ala; see § 3.2, 
15.4, 19.1. 

sera, CG. En. 1) “plate of clay” V Gur.: E. sera; 
2) “custom, habit” VW Arab.: perhaps borrowed 
from Ar. Sari‘a; see § 27. 4. 2. 

sar, Z. 1) “root” Virw: G. Saraw, Tna. sar, 
Sem. Heb. Sores; 2) “grass” V sr: G. Sa‘ar; see 
$7.1, 15.6. 

(ta)srapdti-m (C.), té-srapatd, En. Gt. 1) “take 
leave” Vsnbt: Amh. td-snabbatéi; 2) “start to 
eat after the koso” \/Cush.: Qab. tasrabbdcco’; 
see § 3.2, 10.1, 27. 2.2. 

sarasdra, En. 1) “ bore” V srsr: Amh. sarassara ; 
2) “boil” Vn-srsr: a secondary form of En. 
ansarisdrié “boil”; see § 26.1. 

Sali-m, A. 1) “know” Wkhl: G. kahala “be 
able” with k palatalized into § as it is palatalized 
into é in Amharic éalaé; 2) ta-sali-m “ask” Vs‘: 
G. sa’ald, Ar. sa’ala; see § 15. 4, 20.1. 

tafa-m, ©. 1) “ see, clap hands” ¥ sf‘: G. saf‘a; 
2) “spit” Vif: G. tifa; see “afa, taffa, and 
$15.2, 24.2. 

tabagd, Z. 1) “be strong, fortified” V thq: 
Amh. tabbégé in type A; 2) “expect, guard” 
V thq: Amh. tabbaga in type B; see § 26.1. 


2) “camp” 
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taiffa-m, M. 1) “disappear, be extinguished ” 
Vif’: G. taf'a; 2) ag taffa-m “clap hands” V sf': 
@. saif'a; see “fa, tafa, and § 15.2, 21.1. 

tafi (En. Ms. W. Z.), tafd-m, ©. E. M. 1) 
«write” Vshf: G. sahafa; 2) “mend” Vshf (?). 
Possibly the meaning of “mend” is derived from 
“write” if we admit an original meaning such as 
“inscribe, insert one thing on another.” See also 
g2.1, 6.1, 28.1. 

tifer, Go. A. 1) “nail, claw” V safr: Te. G. 
safar; 2) “strap” Vsafr: Te. sdfar; see § 26.2. 

tina (Gt.), téna-m (C.), tand, En. 1) “hate” 
Vsl’: G. sdl’a; 2) _— Vsrh: G. sairha, Heb. 
srh; 3) “be expensive ” Vsn': G. sain‘a “be 
strong”; see § 6.1, 15.3, 17.6. 

tinaga (Gt.), tiindga- m (C.), tannagd-m, E. 1) 
“be dry” Vdrq: Amh. darragad, Tna. daraga; 2) 
“draw with a ladle” Vilg: Amh. tallaga; 3) 
tiin(n\iga- with suffixed pronouns “be frightened ” 
Ving: Ed. danna@’a-, M. tanna@’a-; see dinna’ad, and 
817.8, 23.2. 

tor, 'E. 1) “bundle” \swr: G. sor elle 
2) “strength” V sn‘: G. sin‘a “be strong”; 
86.1, 15.6, 17.7. 

taratéra (Gt.), taratéra-m (C.), tarattara-m, E. 


1) “doubt” VWAmh.: from Amh. faérattari; 2) 
“be worm-eaten ” Vinin: Amh. ftandattand; see 
83.2, 27.3. 

ward, En. Ed. 1) “spend the day, guard, tend” 
Vwi: G. wa‘ala, ©. E. ward-m; for r:l, see § 3.2 


and note 8; 2) “stay away” Vwi'l. For the origin 
of the meaning “stay away” my informant sug- 


- 
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gested an expression such as bag”aéd wa’ard “he 
spent the day (at home) at the day of the appoint- 
ment,” that is, “stayed away from the appoint- 
ment” > “stay away”; see wdrdi-m, below, and 
§ 2.1, 3.2, 28.1. 

wanna, E. 1) “ first coffee ” V Amh.: from Amh. 
wanna “main, chief”; 2) “day” Vw'l (?): per- 
haps from the Ethiopic root wl “spend the day” 
see § 2.1, 3.3, 27.3. pe 

wané, En. 1) “crow” VGur.: ©. Gt. wand, E. 
waé, probably also M. Go. A. wawat; 2) “special 
kind of wood giving a good odor while burning” 
V ?; see § 28.1. 

ward, M. 1) “month” VY Amh.: probably from 
Amh. wir; 2) “kind of bamboo” \?; see band, 
band, barra, and § 27.3. 

ware, Ms. 1) “news” VYAmh.: from Amh. 
ware; 2) “kind of bamboo” V ?; see § 27.3 

ward-m, ©. E. 1) “spend the day, guard, tend” 
Vwil: G. wa'alé; 2) “stay away” Vwil (?); see 
wa’ard, above, and § 2.1, 3.2, 28.1. 

waraigit, ©. 1) “ladder” V?; 2) “letter” 
V Amh.: from Amh. wardqat; see § 27.3. 

wat, S. W. Ms. 1) “sauce” VY Amh.: from Amh. 
wat; 2) “part, lot” YW Cush.: probably from Sid. 
hita, also Amh. ata; see § 27.2.2. 

zimmada, Ed. 1) “distend, spread” Vv Gur. 
zmd “pull”; 2) zdémmdada- with suffixed pronouns 
“vomit ” Vv ?; ?; see § 28. 2. 

zéra, En. 1) “free born” VGur.: 6. E. Gt. 
zara; 2) “spotted cattle (black and white or white 
and red) ” V ?: ©. zara; see § 28. 2. 
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THE COINS OF THAMAL AND OF OTHER GOVERNORS OF TARSUS 


S. M. Stern 


OxrorpD, ENGLAND 


On READING GEoRGE C. MiLEs’s masterly study 
of the coins found at Tarsus, I noticed that under 
no. 34 he discusses a coin which he attributes to 
an “unknown dynasty or ‘Abbasid governor,” 
without attempting to read the name which ap- 
pears on the obverse. In his commentary on the 
coin, he draws attention to several other similar 


*“Tslamie coins from the Tarsus excavations of 1935- 
1937,” The Aegean and the Near East, Studies presented 
“4 Hetty Goldman (New York, 1957), pp. 297-312 and 
pl. XLI. 


coins which obviously belong to the same unidenti- 
fied person. I thought I could read the name 
which appears on these coins and identify its 
owner: I read the letters as th, m, l, and found in 
them the name of Thamal,” governor of Tarsus at 
the beginning of the tenth century. I immediately 


* The pronunciation of the name is not quite certain: 
both thamal and thaml mean ‘ease, repose’ and are 
fitting names for slaves. The transcription “ Thuml,” 
which one meets sometimes, seems wrong. 
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settled down to write a note about the coins and 
about Thamal who has issued them. My article 
was just finished when vol. xi of the Zeitschrift 
der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft 
(1857), in which on pp. 467 ff. J. G. Stickel pro- 
posed a rather fantastic interpretation for the 
inscriptions on the coins and which was lying in 
front of me, opened accidentally on p. 735, where 
I saw a note by C. J. Tornberg containing the cor- 
rect explanation of the inscriptions as referring 
to Thamal. As it so turned out that I had been 
anticipated in my interpretation exactly by a 
hundred years, my first intention was, naturally 
enough, to scrap my article. On second thoughts, 
however, it seemed to me that it would not be 
altogether useless to publish it, as I think it does 
contain some novelties. On the one hand, today 
one is able to offer more information about Thamal 
than a hundred years ago, when Tornberg had to 
confine himself to references to Ibn al-Athir (the 
monumental edition of which is his own great 
achievement *). On the other hand, it will per- 
haps also be deemed useful to put together the 
numismatic material, though Miles has already 
given the references and the only unpublished 
specimen (of a known type, however) which I can 
add is the British Museum specimen of no. 3. 
Moreover, I thought it would be welcome if I gave 
a list of the governors of Tarsus, as Miles confined 
himself to gathering materials referring to those 
whose coins he has identified; * I find myself re- 
warded by my being able to identify one more 
governor whose name occurs on a coin (Ibn Abi 
‘Isi). I wish, however, to emphasize that the 
credit for the deciphering of Thamal’s name goes 
to Tornberg, while the relation of my article to 
that of Miles is that of the gleaner to the reaper. 

In the second half of the ninth and the first half 
of the tenth century Tarsus was one of the most 
important bases for the regularly recurring in- 
cursions of the Muslim armies into Byzantine 
territories; its governors were also often charged 
with naval commands. We shall see that the main 
function of the governors of Tarsus was the or- 
ganization of the annual raids against the Byzan- 


* As Tornberg says himself, he was able to identify the 
name of Thamal because it was familiar to him from 
Ibn al-Athir. 

‘The fuller assembly of information also makes it 
possible to establish some of the dates of the governors 
discussed by Miles with greater precision. 
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tines. Tarsus (in Arabic, Tarsiis) belonged to 
the “ Syrian Marches ” (al-thughir al-sha’miyya), 
which included in addition to it Adana and 
al-Massisa (ancient Mopsuestia).° A few coing 
struck at the latter two towns have turned up; 
from Tarsus we have a greater number. I shall 
give now a short sketch of the history of Tarsus 
with a list of its governors and of coins from the 
Tarsus mint. We shall see that often the governor 
of Tarsus was at the same time the governor of the 
Syrian Marches altogether. 

After being disputed between the Arabs and 
Byzantines, or considered as a sort of no man’s 
land, Tarsus was fortified by Hariin al-Rashid in 
A. H. 172/a. p. 788. In 264/877-9 or 265/878-9 
the “ Syrian Marches ” too came under the control 
of Ahmad ibn Tilin, who had made himself the 
independent ruler of Egypt and conquered Syria. 
In 269/882-3 the governor Yazaman recognized 
the immediate rule of the caliph, but returned to 
the Tilinid allegiance in 277/890-1. In 284/ 
897-8 Tarsus definitely returned to the immediate 
jurisdiction of the caliphs of Baghdad, where it 
remained until 335/946,° when it passed into the 
possession of Sayf al-Dawla the Hamdanid. In 
354/965 it was captured by the Byzantines and 
remained for a long period under Christian rule. 

For the understanding of the Tarsus coinage of 
the late ninth and early tenth century we must 
keep in mind, in addition to the change-over from 
caliphial to Tilinid, and from Tialinid to caliphial 
rule, the distinction observed between the gold and 
silver coins on the one hand, and the copper coins 
on the other. Gold and silver were struck in the 
name of the caliph, or the independent rulers who 
exercised sovereign rights; the latter always men- 
tion the name of the caliph in addition to their 
own. In contrast, the names of local governors 
often appear on copper coins. 


Caliphial governors 


Yazid b. Makhlad al-Fazari (the first governor, 
appointed Rabi‘ II 172/Sept.-Oct. 788) ‘ 


°Cf. the articles “al-Thughir,” “Tarsiis” (which 
contains some errors), as well as “ Adana” and “al- 
Massisa ” in the Enclopaedia of Islam, and the sources 
analyzed by M. Canard in Annales de l’Institut d’Etudes 
Orientales, Algiers, 1957, pp. 46-52. 

* For the short Ikhshidid intermezzo see below, p. 223, 
and note 40. 

7In the following annotation about the governors of 
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Abu'l-Fawaris (appointed 173/788-9) ® 

Thabit b. Nasr b. Malik al-Khuzai (in office in 
192/807-8) ® 

Ahmad b. Sa‘id b. Salm b. Qutayba al-Bahili (in 

~ office in 231/845) *° 

Nasr b. Hamza al-Khuzai 
I 231/18 Jan. 846) ™ 

‘Ali b. Yahya al-Armani (from at least 238/852-3 
—Ramadan 248/Oct.-Nov. 862) 

Muhammad b. Harin al-Taghlibi (appointed 
governor, probably in 258/871-2, but died 
before arriving at Tarsus) 7° 


(appointed 16 Jumada 


Tarsus I do not include references to them which con- 
cern their biography in general, but confine myself to 
data referring to their tenure of that office. For Yazid 
see al-Balidhuri, ed. de Goeje, p. 170. 

*See the same passage in al-Baladhuri. 

* Al-Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, ed. de Goeje, p. 190 (“amir 
of the Syrian Marches,” arranges the exchange of 
prisoners in 192/807-8). 

© Al-Ya‘qibi, ed. Houtsma, ii, 588-9 [=Vas., pp. 
275-6] appointed governor of the Syrian Marches, ar- 
ranges exchange of prisoners in Muharram 231/Sept.- 
Oct. 845) ; al-Tabari, iii, 1352 ff. [= Vas., p. 312] (refer- 
ence to the same exchange; leads unsuccessful expedition 
in the winter of the same year and is deposed). N.B.: 
Vas.=A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, I: La 
dynastic d’Amorium, édition francaise préparée par H. 
Grégoire et M. Canard, Bruxelles 1935. 

” Al-Tabari, iii, 1357 [= Vas., p. 315] (appointed in 
place of Ahmad b. Sa‘id). 

* An important figure in the Greek wars. Al-Tabari, 
iii, 1419, 1420 [= Vas., p. 317] mentions that ‘Ali b. 
Yahya led the summer expeditions in 238/852-3 and 
239/853-4; though the base from where ‘Ali started his 
expeditions is not specified, it is probable that he was com- 
mander on these occasions in his capacity as governor 
of the Syrian Marches. Al-Ya‘qibi, ii, 600 [= Vas., p. 
277] and al-Mas‘idi, al Tanbih, p. 191 [= Vas., p. 337] 
(“commander of the Syrian Marches,” present at the 
exchange of prisoners in 241/856; in al-Ya‘qibi er- 
roneously “Ahmad b. Yahya”); al-Tabari, iii, 1447 
[=Vas., p. 319] (leads summer expedition in 245/859- 
60); ibid., 1449 [=Vas., p. 320] (leads summer ex- 
pedition in 246/860-1); al-Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, p. 191 
[=Vas., p. 337] (arranges the exchange of prisoners in 
Safar 246/April 860); Al-Tabari, iii, 1508 [=Vas., p. 
325] (was relieved of his governorship in 248/862-3). 
‘0 rijs Tapoot ’Adjs, “ ‘Ali of Tarsus,” is mentioned by 
the Continuator of Theophanes [= Vas., p. 232, note 3]. 

**Tbn al-Daya, quoted by Ibn Sa‘id, ed. Vollers, pp. 
24-5 [= Vas., pp. 200-1]; Ibn al-Athir, vii, 213 [= Vas., 
pp. 135-6]. N.B.: From this note on Vas. =A. A. 
Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, II: La dynastie macé- 
donienne, deuxiéme partie: Hatraits des sources arabes, 
traduits par M. Canard, Bruxelles, 1950. 
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Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Armani (258/871-2—259/ 
872-8, or 260/873-4)™ 

Urkhuz b. Ulugh b. Tarkhain (ca. 260/873-4—a. 
262/875-6) * 

‘Abd Allah b. Rashid b. Ka’iis (till 264/877-8) 7° 


No coins of the Tarsus mint are known from this 
period. 
Tilinid governors 
Takhshi b. B.1.b.r.d (appointed 264/877-8 or 
265/878-9 3? 
Sima (in office in 266/879-80) *® 
Khalaf al-Farghani (at least 268/881-2—269/ 
882-3) 1° 


Between the caliph and the Tilinids 
Yazamin (269/883-4—278/891-2) *° Paying al- 


14The same authorities, and al-Ya‘qibi, ed. Houtsma, 
ii, 624 [= Vas., p. 3]. According to al-Ya‘qibi, he led 
the summer expedition in 258/872, this being most 
probably the first year of his governorship. According 
to Ibn al-Daya and Ibn al-Athir he was killed by the 
Byzantines, obviously either in 259 or 260. 

15Tbn al-Daya and Ibn al-Athir, as above; al-Tabari, 
iii, 1930 [=Vas., p. 8]. (There are variants in the 
name; it is possible that Ulugh Tarkhan is one name.) 
He was obviously deposed because of his embezzlement 
of the money destined for the relief of Lu’lu’a. Al-Ta- 
bari mentions him as the “deposed governor of the 
Syrian Marches” in 265/878-9. 

16 Al-Tabari, iii, 1916-7 and 1930-1 [= Vas., pp. 7-8] 
(made prisoner during the expedition of 264/288-8). 

17Tbn al-Daya, quoted by Ibn Sa‘id, ed. Vollers, p. 25 
[= Vas., p. 25]; al-Kindi, ed. Guest, pp. 217, 220 [= Vas., 
pp. 44-5 and 201, note 1]. Ahmad b. Tulin seems to 
have received the charge of the Syrian Marches as early 
as 258, but owing to the enmity of the regent al-Mu- 
waffaq he was prevented from sending there governors 
earlier. (The accounts of the historians are not quite 
clear on this point.) Al-Kindi says that Takshi left for 
Tarsus in Jumida I 264/Jan. 878, that after the con- 
quest of Antioch Ibn Tilin himself entered the city in 
the beginning of 265/Sept. 878, and when he left he 
gave them as governor Takhshi. [The circumstances of 
Ibn Tilin’s visit and the unfriendly reception given to 
him by the Tarsiotes is told by various historians, but 
need not detain us here.] 

18 Al-Tabari iii, 1942 [= Vas., p. 8] (“lieutenant of 
Ahmad b. Tilin in the Syrian Marches,” goes on an 
expedition ). 

1° Al-Tabari, iii, 2026 [= Vas., p. 9] (“governor of 
Ibn Tilin,” leads the summer-expedition from the 
Syrian Marches in 268); see also next note. 

20 Al-Tabari, iii, 2028; al-Kindli, pp. 224-5, 229-31 
(in 269 Yazamin deposes Khalaf, transfers his alle- 
giance from Ahmad b. Tiliin to the ‘Abbasids, and in 
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legiance to the caliph, 269/883-4—277/890-1, 
and to the Tilinids, 277/890-1—278/891-2. 


Tiilinid governors 


[Ibn Abi ‘Isa ( ? 278/891-2) 27] 

Ahmad b. ‘Ujayf al ‘Ujayfi (278/891-2) * 

Muhammad b. Misa b. Tiliin (279/892-3) 78 

Ahmad b. Tughin (13 Sha‘bin 279—283/896) / 
al-‘Ujayfi, for the second time (279/892-3— 
280/893-4) 24 

Damyana (283/896-7) 

Yisuf b. al-Baghimardi (283/896-7—284/897-8) *° 


270 defends Tarsus against Ahmad b. Tilin); 2103 
[= Vas., p. 9] (in 270 defeats the Byzantines outside 
Tarsus; arranges an exchange of prisoners); 2108 and 
2111 [=Vas., pp. 9-10] (272; leads summer- expedi- 
tion); 2112 [=Vas., p. 10] (273; messengers of his 
arrive in Baghdad with Byzantine news) ; 2113 [= Vas., 
p- 10] (274; expedition); 2114 [=Vas., p. 10] (275; 
naval expedition); 2117 (in 277 acknowledges the 
sovereignty of Khumiarawayh, son of Ahmad b. Tilin; 
al-Kindi, p. 239, gives the month: Jimada II, 277); 
2130 [= Vas., p. 10] and al-Mas‘idi, Muriij, viii, 72 (on 
the campaign of 278 he was accompanied by the amirs 
Ahmad al-‘Ujayfi and Ibn Abi ‘isi; he died from wounds 
on 14 Rajab 278/22 Oct. 891). 

** As it is explained below, it is by no means certain 
that Ibn Abi ‘Isa was actually governor. 

*2Tbn al-Athir, vii, 313 (“ When Yazaman died, he 
was succeeded by Ibn ‘Ujayf. The latter wrote to Khu- 
mirawayh, informing him of Yizamin’s death. Khu- 
marawayh confirmed him in the governorship of Tarsus 
. . . but subsequently deposed him and appointed his 
cousin Muhammad b. Misa b. Tiliin’”’). 

*?See preceding note and al-Tabari, iii, 2132 (the 
people of Tarsus arrest Muhammad b. Misa on 21 
Jimada I 279; Ahmad b. Tughian, the new governor of 
Tarsus and the Syrian Marches arrives on 13 Sha‘ban). 

**There is some uncertainty here. According to 
al-Tabari (see preceding note) Muhammad b. Misa was 
succeeded by Ahmad b. Tughin; according to Ibn al- 
Athir, vii, 312, “when Muhammad b. Misa left Tarsus, 
al-‘Ujayfi returned as its governor; ” and in effect we 
find al-‘Ujayfi in 280/893 as “amir of Tarsus,” going 
on an expedition after 5 Rajab/20 Sept.: al-Tabari, iii, 
2138 [= Vas., p. 11). The contradiction can be solved 
if we assume that Ahmad b. Tughin was governor of 
the Marches in general, having under him al-‘Ujayfi as 
governor of Tarsus, at least up to 280. According to 
al-Tabari, iii, 2153 [=Vas., p. 12], and al-Mas‘idi, 
Muriij, viii, 224 [= Vas. p. 43], al-Tanbih, p. 192 [= Vas., 
p- 405], “ Ahmad b. Tughin, commander of the Syrian 
Marches and Antioch” arranged the exchange of 
prisoners in Sha‘bin 283/Sept.-Oct. 896. See also next 
note. 

*° Al-Tabari, iii, 2153 [= Vas., p. 12): “It is related 


No gold or silver coins are known from this 
period. 

The first copper coin which can be safely at. 
tributed to Tarsus,”’ though it has no mint name, 
is one by the amir Ibn Abi ‘Isa: it is Miles’ no. 25, 
left unattributed by him. Thanks to the informa- 
tion supplied by al-Mas‘idi, viz. that an amir Ibn 
Abi ‘Isi was on Yazamin’s staff during his last 
campaign in 278/891,?* we can attribute the coin 
to him and to the year 278. (This on the whole 
confirms the judgment of Miles, who assigned the 
coin on stylistic grounds to the period before the 
governorship of Rustam b. Bardaw.) We might 
assume that after Yazaman’s death Ibn Abi ‘si 
acted as temporary governor or even was formally 
appointed as governor and struck coins while he 
was holding that position, though Ibn al-Athir 
says that on the death of Yazaman he was suc- 
ceeded by Ibn ‘Ujayf (see note 24). An alterna- 
tive explanation would be to assume that he struck 
money as a subordinate officer of Yazaman, though 
I do not know whether we are justified in assuming 
that subordinate generals had the right during 
expeditions to put their own names on the coins 
instead of the name of the governor under whom 
they were serving. 

The next coin was struck by Muhammad b. 
Misa; it is published with full commentary by 
Miles, under no. 21.”° 


that Ahmad b. Tughan, after leaving the place where 
the exchange took place, went to the sea in the same 
month and left behind Damyina to replace him in his 
government. Subsequently he sent to him Yusuf b. 
al-Bighimardi to govern Tarsus, and did not come back 
himself; ” similarly iii, 2160-1. Damyana is a well 
known figure. 

2° See preceding note; al-Tabari, iii, 2160-1 (on 7 
Safar 274 Raghib, the ‘Abbasid general, arrests 
Damyana and Yisuf b. al-Baghimardi and sends them 
to the caliph, thus making an end to Tilinid rule in the 
Marches). 

27 It is not impossible that some of the earlier mintless 
copper coins, which are shown to belong to Northern 
Syria or Cilicia by their being cast, not struck, such as 
Miles’s nos. 17, 19, 20, belong to Tarsus; there is, how- 
ever, no positive indication to prove this. 

28 See the last item in note 20 above (al-Tabari does 
not mention Ibn Abi ‘Isa, but only al-‘Ujayfi). 

This coin is duly registered by O. Grabar, The 
Coinage of the Tiliinids (New York, 1957), no. 59 (pp. 
18-9), with a reference to Miles. In view of our con- 
siderations in the preceding paragraph, Ibn Abi ‘isi’s 
coin should also be inserted in the series, after Grabar’s 
no. 49. 
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Caliphial governors 


Ibn al-Ikhshid (21 Rabi‘ I 285/19 April 898— 
287/900) 

Aba Thabit (287/900) ** 

‘Ali b. al-A‘rabi (assume office in Rabi‘ II 287/ 
April 900) *? 

Nizir b. Muhammad (in office in 288/900-1) ** 

Muzaffar b. al-Hajj (deposed 290/902-3) ** 

Abu’l-‘Asha’ir Ahmad b. Nasr (19 Rabi II 290/22 
March 903—292/905) ** 

Rustam b. Bardaw al-Farghani (15 Shawwal 292/ 
20 August 905—299/912) ** 

Bishr al-Afshini (300/912-3—at least 306/913-4) *” 


© Al-Tabari, iii, 2178 and 2184 [=Vas., p. 13] (in 
Rabi’ I 284/March-April 897, the inhabitants of Tarsus 
ask the caliph to send them a governor. On 21 Rabi‘ 
I 285 [so al-Tabari—it is not impossible that in fact 
the notice belongs to 284] Ibn al-Ikhshid departs from 
Baghdad together with the delegation from Tarsus) ; 
2186 [= Vas., p. 13] (on a raiding expedition from 
Dhu'l-Hijja 285, returns to Tarsus in 286); see also 
next note. 

* Al-Tabari, iii, 2193 [= Vas., pp. 13-4] (had been 
appointed deputy by Ibn al-Ikhshid when the latter left 
on the raid in which he was killed [obviously in 287]; 
finding himself commander of the city on the death of 
his chief, he had to defend it against the enemy who 
reached one of the gates. He was taken prisoner, where- 
upon the elders of Tarsus elected ‘Ali b. al-A‘ribi, who 
assumed his office in Rabi‘ II). 

*?See the preceding note. 

** Al-Tabari, iii, 2205 [= Vas., p. 17] (“governor on 
behalf of al-Hasan b. ‘Ali Kira” [governor of the 
Syrian Marches, see al-Tabari, iii, 2200 = Vas., p. 16], 
brings back prisoners from his summer expedition). 

* Al-Tabari, iii, 2222 [= Vas., p. 18] (deposed and 
Abu’l-‘Asha’ir appointed as his successor on 19 Rabi‘ 
II 290). 

** Al-Tabari, see preceding note; idem, iii, 2223 
[= Vas., p. 18] (he set out on his journey from Baghdad 
to his province on 10 Jumada II/12 May); iii, 2254 
[= Vas., p. 19] (deposed in 292). 

** Al-Tabari, iii, 2254 [= Vas., p. 19] (enters Tarsus 
on 15 Shawwal 292 as governor of the city and of the 
Syrian Marches; arranges exchange of prisoners) ; 
al-Mas‘idi, Murij, viii, 224 [=Vas., p. 43], al-Tanbih, 
p. 192 [= Vas., pp. 405-6] (exchange of 292) ; al-Tabari, 
iii, 2269 [= Vas., p. 20] (the second expedition led by 
Rustam, 294/906-7) ; 2280 [= Vas., p. 21], al-Mas‘idi, 
Murij, viii, 224 [=Vas., p- 43], al-Tanbih, p. 192 
[=Vas., p. 406] (exchange of 295); al-Tabari, 2286-7 
[=Vas., p. 22] (summer expedition of 299/911-2). 

** Ibn al-Athir, viii, 56 (appointed in 300) ; al-Tabari, 
2291, 2293 [= Vas., p- 23] (winter expedition in 302/ 
914-5); al-Mas‘iidi, al-Tanbih, p- 193 [=Vas., p. 406] 
(arranges exchange of prisoners in Rabi‘ II 305/Sept.- 


Thamal (before 311/923-4—after 320/932-3) 
Bushra al-Thamali (328/398) 


Ikhshidid, afterwards Hamdanid, governor 
Nasr al-Thamali (334-5/946) 


Miles, in his Rare Islamic Coins (New York, 
1950), p. 102, enumerates the published gold and 
silver coins belonging to this period: two dinars 
and five dirhams. In addition there is a Tarsus 
dirham of 317 in the collection of Bay Serafettin 
Erel, Istanbul; a second specimen was most gen- 
erously given by him to the present writer. Of 
318 there is a specimen in the Erel collection, 
another in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; of 
319, a specimen in the Erel collection. Thus we 
have the following years represented: 302, 308 
(gold), 312, 313 (gold), 317, 318, 319, 323, 333. 
All the coins are, as it was to be expected, of the 
regular ‘Abbasid type. 

Of the copper coins, Miles no. 22, bearing 
al-Mu‘tamid’s name, must have been struck be- 
tween 285/898, the date of the restoration of 
‘Abbasid supremacy, and 289/901, the date of that 
caliph’s death. No. 23 must, to judge from its 
style, belong either to the last year of Tilinid, or 


the first years of direct ‘Abbasid rule. No. 24 is 
tentatively attributed by Miles to Abu’l-‘Asha’ir, 
but the partial reading of the badily preserved 


obverse margin as ...al-‘Asha@’ir...Nasr is offered 
with great reserve. 

Nos. 26-28 bear governors’ names which cannot 
be identified or are so poorly preserved that it has 
been impossible to decipher the legends completely ; 
they are given a definite place in the series by 
Miles on stylistic grounds. (Miles includes among 
them also no. 25, which was, however, identified 
above.) “They are all cast and aside from this 
affinity with the issues described above they are 
quite similar to the latter in fabric, size and style 
of epigraphy. I believe therefore that they are 
to be assigned to the late third century of the 
Hijrah (around 900 to 910 a.D.) ; they may per- 
haps belong to the period between nos. 23 and 24, 
that ca. 285-290 a.H. I have placed them here 
rather than after the coins of Rustam b. Bardaw 
because in size and style they more closely resemble 
the preceding coins, while nos. 29-32 are quite dis- 


Oct. 917); from the passage of Ibn al-Athir, viii, 8 it 
seems to result that he was governor as late as 306/ 
918-9. 
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tinctive in size and appearance.” The historical 
evidence seems to confirm these numismatic con- 
siderations. We have seen above that the coin of 
Ibn Abi ‘Isa is even earlier than Miles has assumed. 
For the other governors too, it is difficult to find 
a place after Abu’l-‘Ashia’ir, as he, Rustam, Bishr, 
and Thamal, seem to have followed each other in 
immediate succession. On the other hand, there 
seems to be a gap between Nizir and Muzaffar. 
The names which appear on no. 26 (no mint; 
Ibrahim b. ...), no. 27 (no mint; ... b. Bajkam), 
and no. 28 (Tarsus; a name beginning with S) 
could fit into this gap; or some of them may even 
belong to governors whose full name is not known 
(e. g. Abi Thabit) ; or, finally, the coins may have 
been minted not by governors, but by officers who 
came to Tarsus to assist the governor during raids. 

Nos. 29 (Tarsus) and 30 (al-Massisa) are coins 
by Rustam b. Bardaw,** nos. 31 and 32 by Bishr 
al-Afshini.*® 

Under no. 34 Miles discusses the coins which 
are to be attributed to Thamal. Before turning to 
these, I set out the information available about 
this governor. 

Thamal is called al-Dulafi (al-Mas‘idi, Murij, 
ii, 17 [= Vas., p. 32]; and al-Tanbih, p. 193, see 
below) ; he seems therefore to have originally been 
a slave of the Dulafid dynasty, i. e. the descendants 
of the ‘Abbasid general Abii Dulaf. (See for this 
dynasty E. Zambaur, Manuel de Généalogie et de 
Chronologie pour Vhistoire de V’Islam, p. 199.) 

We hear of Thamal for the first time in 305/ 
917-8, when he was appointed commander of the 
naval expedition and left [Baghdad] (Ibn al-Athir, 
vii, 80 = Vas., p. 147). In 306/918-9, while the 
land-expedition against the Byzantines was led 
that year by Bishr al-Afshini, the raiding fleet was 
commanded by Thamal (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 84 


*® Miles has overlooked the publication of two coins 
of Rustam by O. Blau, “ Nachlese orientalischer Miin- 
zen,” Numismatische Zeitschrift, 1874-5, nos. 26-27 (pp. 
18-9). Blau’s readings are erroneous. If his arrange- 
ment “ Rustam b. Baraka [read Bardaw] ” in one line 
is an error for “ Rustam/ibn Bardaw” (in two lines), 
then his no. 26 = Miles no. 29; if not, it is a variant of 
Miles no. 29. Blau no. 27=Miles no. 30. The coins 
were in the collection of Jaba, Russian consul in Ana- 
tolia, which was, according to Blau, destroyed by a fire. 

°° Under no. 33 Miles mentions about a hundred speci- 
mens belonging to the ‘Abbasid and Tilinid periods 
(“ ca. 250-300/865-913 ”), but which are so effaced or 
obscure as to be unidentifiable. 
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[= Vas., p. 147]). We may therefore assume that 
in that year Bishr was still governor of Tarsus, 
and Thamal was acting in cooperation with him. 

In 309/921-2 Thamal sailed to Egypt, in order 
to take part in the operations against the invading 
armies of the Fatimids (al-Kindi, The Governors 
and Judges of Egypt, ed. Guest, p. 216; ‘Arib, 
Continuation of the History of al-Tabari, ed. de 
Goeje, pp. 85-6; Ibn al-Athir, viii, 89). In 311/ 
923-4 the expedition overland was led by Mu’nis, 
that by sea by Thamal (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 106 
[= Vas., 148]). In neither case is he expressly 
called governor of Tarsus, but it can be proved 
that in 311 at least he must have been holding that 
office. We shall see that in the years 312 and 313 
he was away in ‘Iraq, and in the latter year we 
find one of his clients as his lieutenant in Tarsus; 
from which we may deduce that he was governor 
before his journey to ‘Iraq. 

In 312/924-5 he was in ‘Iraq and took part in 
the fighting against the Qarmatians who ambushed 
the pilgrim caravan near al-Kifa (‘Arib, pp. 123- 
4, he is called “ Thamal of Tarsus ”; Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 114, “ Thamal, the admiral of the sea”). In 
313/925-6 he was still away, and the exchange of 


prisoners in Rajab 313/Sept.-Oct. 925 was ar- 
ranged by Bushra, “who commanded the Syrian 
Marches as the lieutenant of Thamal the eunuch, 
called al-Dulafi” (al-Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, p. 193 


[= Vas., p. 406]). His return is mentioned by 
Miskawayh, ed. Amedroz, i, 147 [= Vas., p. 69]: 
“This year Thamal returned from Baghdad to his 
government of the Marches”; similarly Ibn 
al-Athir, viii, 122 [= Vas., p. 149]. 

In 315/927-8 Thamal led the summer-expedi- 
tion and returned to Tarsus in the month of Dhu’l- 
Qa‘de (Ibn al-Athir, viii, 130 [= Vas., p. 151]). 
In 319/931-2 Thamal was away on the usual raid- 
ing-expedition from Rabi’ I (March-April 931) to 
Rajab (July-August 931), according to the testi- 
mony of Ibn al-Athir (viii, 172 [= Vas., p. 152]). 
In 320/931-2 he again made the raid: ‘Arib (p. 
165), reproduces from some chronicle of Baghdad 
the notice that “in the same month (of Shawwal/ 
Oct.-Nov. 932) there were read in the mosque of 
al-Rusifa (in Baghdad) the letters announcing 
the victories given by God on land and on sea to 
Thamal in Tarsus.” 

As far as I know, this is the last we hear of 
Thamal. Two of his retainers, however, succeeded 
him in the governorship of Tarsus. The first is 
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Bushra, whom we have met acting as his master’s 
lieutenant in 313/925-6. He became governor of 
Tarsus and as such we find him in Dhu’l-Qa‘da 
and Dhu’l-Hijja 328/August-Sept. 938 as one of 
those who arranged an exchange of prisoners 
(al-Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, p. 193 [= Vas., p. 406], 
“Bushra al-Thamali, commander of the Syrian 
Marches”). In the same year “the Thamalites 
[read al-Thamaliyya], i.e. the slaves—ghilman— 
of Thamal [read so] the eunuch” are mentioned 
(by al-Mas‘idi, Murij, ix, 33) as opponents of 
Tarif, who was killed “at the gate of Tarsus.” 
(For Tarif cf. Ibn al-Athir, index, p. 356.) 
Some years later we see another client of Tha- 
mal, Nasr, occupying the same post. In between, 
however, there is a mention of a certain al-Tha- 
mali, who in the year 330/941-2 raided from 
Tarsus the Byzantine territory (Ibn al-Athir, 
viii, 293 [= Vas., p. 156]). No doubt he is identi- 
cal with either Bushra or Nasr, but it cannot be 
decided with which of the two. The name of 
Nasr al-Thamali, “amir of the Syrian Marches,” 
is mentioned in connection with an exchange 
of prisoners, that of Rabi* I 335/Sept. 946; see 
al-Mas‘idi, al-Tanbih, pp. 194-5 [= Vas., pp. 
407-8] and Ibn al-Athir, viii, 352 [= Vas., p. 157]. 
The negotiations for this exchange were initiated 
in the preceding year in Damascus by Muhammad 
b. Tughj, called the Ikhshid, the founder of the 
Ikhshidid dynasty, which played in the first half 
of the tenth century very much the same role as 
the Tilinid dynasty in the second half of the 
ninth. The Ikhshid was in that year in control 
of the Syrian Marches, and Nasr probably payed 
allegiance to him.*® The Ikhshid, however, died 


“The Ikhshid’s relation to the Syrian Marches from 
his accession in 323/935 to 329/940-1 is not quite clear. 
He is sometimes said to have been granted the control 
of them; on the other hand, as M. Canard writes 
(Annales de UInstitut d’Etudes Orientales, Algiers, 
1936, p. 199, note 2), “from historians such as Ibn 
al-Athir or Miskawayh one receives the impression 
that the Ikhshid only possessed Egypt and central 
and southern Syria; they nowhere say that northern 
Syria and the Marches depended from him.” At any 
tate, in 329/940-1 Ibn Ra’iq occupied Syria as far south 
as Ramla, so that Syria and the Marches were at least 
from that year on ‘Abbasid. If the Tarsus dirham of 
333/944-5 (cf. above, p. —) is of a purely ‘Abbasid type, 
as stated by S. Lane-Poole who has published it (Numis- 
matic Chronicle, 1887, p. 333), it would probably prove 
that in that year the Ikhshid did not control Tarsus, 
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in the midst of the negotiations, on 8 Dhu’l-Hijja 
334/11 July 946; his general, Kafir, however, 
made the money available to the delegates. When 
these returned to Tarsus, they found that Nasr 
had ordered the prayers to be read in the name of 
Sayf al-Dawla, the Hamdanid ruler, who in fact 
concluded the negotiations of the exchange. The 
change-over of Tarsus to Hamdanid allegiance is 
also mentioned under the year 335 by al-Dhahabi 
(see Vas., p. 240). 

The troops formed of the slaves of Thamal 
figure in the history of Tarsus even in the Ham- 
danid period: the geographer al-Muhallabi alludes 
to quarrels between the ghilman of Thamal and 
Sayf al-Dawla’s governor Ibn al-Zayyat (see M. 
Canard, in the article quoted above, note 5, p. 47; 
for the Hamdanid governors of Tarsus, Ibn al-Zay- 
yat and Rashigq al-Nasimi, see Canard, Histoire de 
la dynastie des H’amdanides, I, 648-9, 808-9). 
One of their numbers, Fath al-Thamali, was in 
charge of the fleet sent from Egypt by Kafur to 
relieve Tarsus in 354 (Canard, p. 823). Fath 
al-Thamali, Sayf al-Dawla’s governor of Antioch 
in the same year (Canard, p. 650), is probably a 
different person and a namesake only; but he also 
was a former slave of Thamal. 

I give now a complete list of the coins of Thamal 
known at present. 


1. Obv.: 
yl 
je 


Rev.: 
Aer 
Jeo 
a] 


“ Muhammad is the apostle 
of God” in double circle. 


“The amir Thamal.” Two 
pellets below, flanking the 
mim of the second line. 


Two specimens have been brought back by V. 
Langlois from his journey to Cilicia and described 
by F. Soret in his “ Lettre a M. Victor Langlois 
sur quelques monnaies musulmanes trouvées par 
lui en Cilicie,” Revue Archéologique, 1854, pp. 
385-93. As Soret says, “most of the coins were 


while the story of Nasr’s change of allegiance implies 
that in 334/945-6 he did. 
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acquired at Tarsus, Adana, and the neighbourhood 
of the Taurus” (p. 388). Our coin is described 
on pp. 390-1 and illustrated on plate 242, fig. 3. 
Soret read “ Nasr ”; arguing that “ this Nasr must 
have ruled either in this part of Asia Minor [in 
which the coins were found] or in the neighbour- 
hood,” he sought this Nasr “among the members 
of the Mirdasid dynasty.” 


2. Obv.: Rev.: 


yl 
ae) 


in double circle, pellet over 
the mim in the second line. 


“The amir Thamal.” 
4 i~ 
—— N 


The one known specimen was brought back by 
Langlois and is described by Soret, in the article 


No inscription. 


Double circle with small 
double circle in the centre. 





quoted above under no. 1, pp. 390-1, and illus- 
trated on plate 242, figure 4. The explanation as 
“ Nasr ” was applied by Soret also to this coin. 


3. Obv.: Rev.: 


Ue 
oy 


in double circle. Two five- 
pointed stars above the 
first word, flanking the 
mim. Pellets above the 
mim of the first word, and 
above the line between the 
mim and the wdw of the 
second word. 

“Thamal the freedman of 
Faithful.” 


1 yl 


um ge 


in double circle. 


the Commander of the 


A specimen, also brought back by Langlois, is 
described by Soret in his “Lettre a M. l’Aca- 
démicien de Dorn, Troisiéme lettre sur les medail- 
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les orientales inédites de la collection de M. F. 
Soret,” Revue de la Numismatique Belge, 1856, 
pp. 25-6, and plate i, no. 5. There is a second 
specimen in the British Museum (hitherto kept 
among the unattributed copper). Soret reads 
“Nasr,” though he adds: “As one can see on 
examining the illustration, the name is doubtful, 
One should perhaps read nml, tml, ete.” At the 
same time he withdrew his former proposal (see 
above, no. 1) to identify “ Nasr ” with a Mirdasid 
ruler. 


4. Obv.: 


je 


in large characters, 
in double border of dots. 


“ Thamal.” 


Rev.: 
No inscription. 


In double border of dots. 


The only known specimen, found during the 
American excavations in Tarsus, is described by 
Miles under no. 34 (plate xli, no. 23). 


5. Another coin, a variety of the preceding, is 
found in the Royal Danish Cabinet, according to 
Miles; the notes taken by him have, however, been 
lost, so that no description is available. 


6. “Finally there is a piece in the museum of 
the American Numismatic Society (ex-W. L. 
Wright Collection, from Turkey), a cast coin with 
characteristic rectangular tabs (19 mm.), with in- 
scriptions similar to those on the first variety 
described by Soret [=above no. 1]” (Miles). 
[Since the above was written, I have received, 
thanks to the kindness of Dr. Miles, a photograph 
of this coin, which leads me to the conclusion that 
this piece is merely another specimen of no. 1.] 


As an epilogue, we may pass in review the 
various interpretations which nos. 1-3 (the only 
ones known until recently) received after Soret, 
though some of them make queer reading. Soret’s 
reading as “ Nasr ” and his tentative identification 
of him with a ruler of the eleventh century, how- 
ever wrong, was in itself a justified attempt. But 
what to say to Stickel’s interpretation (in Zett- 
schrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft, 1857, pp. 467-70?** To be sure, he was 


“1 Miles (p. 312, note 36) refers by an oversight to the 
article by Blau and Stickel, published in the preceding 
pages (443-59). Moreover, the figures 4-6 of Stickel’s 
plate do not reproduce “ three more specimens,” but are 
reproductions of Soret’s illustrations. 
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on the right track in reading the first two letters 
of the second word in nos. 1 and 2 as th and m; 
but the translation which he gives of the inscrip- 
tions: “ The command is the value of . . .”, and 
the idea that the two or three annulets on the coins 
denote the value for which the coin was “ com- 
manded ” to be accepted and complete the preced- 
ing inscription, are very strange indeed; as is also 
the translation of no. 3 as: “ prescribed value; the 
Commander of the Faithful.” J. L. Fleischer (in 
footnotes to Stickel’s text) and Soret (in a note 
printed on p. 471) immediately expressed their 
doubts. 

As I have mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, in the same volume of the ZDMG, pp. 
735-8, Tornberg gave the correct explanation, 
which he, moreover, supported with the correct 
arguments in an exposé of admirable lucidity. He 
demolishes the fantastic explanation of Stickel, 
points out that the inscription must obviously con- 
tain the name of an amir, and identifies the name 
as Thamal (which he reads, following Weil, as 
Thuml). He also argues that there is a strong 
presumption that a governor of the importance of 
Thamal should have struck coins, and that the 
coins, since they have been found by Langlois in 
Cilicia, probably originated in that district. The 
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only point in Tornberg’s article which is open to 
criticism is his comment on the words mawld amir 
al-mu’minin in no. 3: “The word [mawla], which 
has various meanings, can be translated in such a 
context, without doing violence to the language, 
as ‘the governor appointed by al-Mugqtadir.’? This 
is approximately how people would understand it.” 
In fact, the title is rather a personal one, namely 
“ freedman of the Commander of the Faithful.” 

Tornberg’s identification was accepted, as indeed 
it deserved to be, by Soret and Stickel themselves 
(see Soret in ZDMG, 1863, pp. 716-7, and Stickel, 
ibid., 1858, pp. 175-6), as well as by O. Blau 
(“ Nachlese orientalischer Miinzen,” Numisma- 
tische Zeitschrift, 1874-5, p. 19). It is, however, 
astonishing to see that it was rejected by F. Erd- 
mann (ZDMG, 1863, p. 367) in favour of other, 
most adventurous, interpretations. On nos. 1 and 
2 he reads “Timur,” while on no. 3 he reads 
“ Nasr,” whom he identifies with the Qarakhanid 
Nasr b. ‘Ali. There is no need to refute these 
views. We see that in the middle of the last 
century these coins attracted general attention ; 
since then until recently there was no occasion to 
remember them, and so it happened that also the 
correct explanation which had been found for them 
has fallen into oblivion. 





NOTES ON THE COPTIC SUBSTRATUM IN EGYPTIAN ARABIC 


Witson B. BisHarI 


ScHoot oF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL StupIEs, THE JoHNS Hopkins UNIversity, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IN 1881 ONE OF THE MOST remarkable archae- 
ological finds in Egypt was made. A treasure of 
the royal mummies of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth dynasties was discovered in a deep shaft in 
a lonely hill near the Hatshepsut temple at Deir- 
al-Bahri. The mummies were transported by 
steamer to the Egyptian museum in Bilaq, and 
while the steamer was sailing northward, crowds 
of Egyptian peasants followed on both banks of the 
Nile all the way from Luxor to Quft. Men shouted 
and fired shots into the air, while women cried and 
wailed for the departure of the dead monarchs who 
had ruled their fathers more than three thousand 


years earlier.t Such a phenomenon shows how 
close the tie is that links the modern Egyptian 
peasant to his ancient forefathers. Indeed, so far 
as many aspects of his material culture are con- 
cerned, the peasant of Upper Egypt may be said 
to be living still in the Old Kingdom. 

The highly conservative nature of the Egyptian 
peasants, conditioned in part by the geographical 
isolation of the habitable land as well as by the 
cyclic rhythm imposed on their agricultural activi- 


1 James Baiki, A Century of Excavations in the Land 
of the Pharaohs (New York, 1934), p. 161. 
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ties by the Nile inundation, is reflected clearly in 
the history of their language and to less extent in 
their religion. In spite of successive occupations 
by the Hyksos, Assyrians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, and finally the Arabs, only the language 
of the latter succeeded in replacing completely the 
native Egyptian language, commonly known in the 
Christian Era as Coptic. 

Many scholars hold the opinion that there exists 
a noticeable Coptic influence on the Arabic ver- 
nacular of modern Egypt. Some writers have 
expressed this belief with various degrees of en- 
thusiasm ; others, however, have found sufficient 
reason to oppose it. 

G. Sobhy, for instance, says: 


When a Copt turned into a Muslim he was bound to 
learn Arabic. That, he could not do in a day or two. 
It was only natural then, that he was obliged to speak 
and have relations with his co-religionists in a mixture 
of Coptic and Arabic. Thousands did that—and thus a 
new Arabic dialect was evolved for the inhabitants of 
Egypt—a mixture of Coptic and Arabic.? 


D. Prince sounds the same belief and men- 
tions at the close of his monograph on the modern 
pronunciation of Coptic that there is a consider- 
able influence of Coptic on sentence construction 
and vocabulary of the present Egyptian Arabic 
vernacular.* He maintains, moreover, that the g 
sound in Egyptian Arabic is due to Coptic in- 
fluence and is not of an Arabic origin.* F. Prae- 
torius and E. Littmann support the same belief 
of Coptic influence on Egyptian Arabic, especially 
in grammar and syntax. They explain a number 
of Egyptian Arabic features as originating from 
Coptic.°® 

On the contrary, O’Leary, in his article “ Notes 
on the Coptic Language,” contradicts Praetorius 
and Littmann and explains as purely Arabic the 
examples which they considered Coptic in origin.® 

Worrell, working from a different point of view, 
believes that it was Arabic rather which left its 


2G. Sobhy, Common Words in the Spoken Arabic of 
Egypt (Cairo, 1950), p. 3. 

* D. Prince, “The Modern Pronunciation of Coptic in 
the Mass,” JAOS, XXIII (1902), 304-6. 

‘ Ibid., p. 303. 

* F. Praetorius, “ Koptische Spuren in der aegyptisch- 
arabischen Grammatik,” ZDMG, LV (1901), 145-7. E. 
Littmann, “Koptischer Einfluss in Agyptisch-Ara- 
bischen,” ibid., LVI (1902), 681-4. 

*DeLacy O’Leary, “ Notes on the Coptic Language,” 
Orientalia, III (1934), 243-58. ; 
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traces on Coptic and not vice versa. He contends 
that the Coptic sounds must have become Ara- 
bicized during the time in which the two languages 
were in contact.? He divides this period into three 
stages: (1) Coptic in full vitality, but taking up 
Arabic words; (2) Coptic still a living language, 
but Arabic in Coptic letters also used; (3) Coptic 
a dead language, represented in Arabic letters.* 

Accordingly, whatever trace Coptic might have 
left upon Egyptian Arabic when it held prestige 
during the first stage of contact must have been 
neutralized and completely disappeared when Cop- 
tic ceased io be spoken and Arabic gained a domi- 
nant position. Worrell also believes that the pro- 
nunciation of Egyptian Arabic today reflects a 
reliable tradition of that Arabic which was used 
in Egypt during the latest Coptic period; this 
follows from his using the testimony of modern 
Egyptian Arabic to verify Coptic sounds which 
were written in Arabic letters.® 

E. Galtier strongly denies any grammatical Cop- 
tic influence on Egyptian Arabic by saying, “... 
aprés une étude approfondie de l’arabe égyptien, 
avoue n’avoir trouvé aucune trace de l’influence de 
la grammaire copte et considérer cette prétendu 
influence comme une hypothése qui est encore loin 
d’étre prouvée. . . .”*° 

The above is a sample of the diversity of opinion 
regarding the subject of Coptic substratum in 
Egyptian Arabic. This diversity is due, perhaps, 
to the fact that in the past those who dealt with 
the problem were either native Egyptian Arabicists 
who studied Coptic without further formal lin- 
guistic training, or non-Egyptians who were well 
trained in linguistics, Coptic and other pertinent 
languages, but did not master Egyptian Arabic. 
The writer, however, has the advantage of being a 
native Egyptian Arabicist plus the formal lin- 
guistic training which he received in the Oriental 
Seminary of The Johns Hopkins University where 
he made careful investigation of the problem in 
question for his doctoral dissertation.1t A sketch 


™W. H. Worrell, Coptic Sounds (Ann Arbor), p. 122. 

§ Loc. cit. 

® Loc. cit. 

10K. Galtier, “De l’influence du Copte sur l’arabe 
d’Egypte,” Bulletin de U'Institut frangais d’archeologie 
orientale, II (1902), 212-16. 

11 Wilson B. Bishai, The Coptic Influence on Egyptian 
Arabic, a doctoral dissertation submitted to the Oriental 
Seminary of The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1959. The writer is indebted to W. F. 
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of the results obtained from this study is given 
here in order to show as fairly as possible the 
extent of the Coptic substratum in Egyptian 
Arabic. 

Egyptian Arabic exhibits certain distinctive 
features which are not present in other Arabic 
dialects. While a Coptic substratum may be the 
source of these features, many details must be 
examined in an orderly fashion before such a 
conclusion can be reached: 


I. Since languages undergo certain internal 
evolutionary changes, each in its own way, these 
internal developments must first be taken into con- 
sideration in order to isolate those peculiarities 
which may be attributed to outside influence. In 
the case of Egypt there is a period of nearly twelve 
hundred years since Arabic became the vernacular 
of the native population; this period is long 
enough to account for a host of radical as well as 
trivial alterations in the development of any 
spoken language. 


II. The Arabian tribes which immigrated to 
Egypt during and after the Islamic expansion 
spoke various dialects in which the characteristics 
of modern Egyptian Arabic might well have had 
their origin. It is of prime importance, therefore, 
to study the different features of the dialects of 
Arabic, concentrating on those which may have 
carried over into Egyptian Arabic. Only in this 
way can a clear picture of potential dialectal 
features be formed before the possibility of Coptic 
influence. 


III. Since the introduction of Arabic into 
Egypt, the Egyptians have been exposed to various 
language contacts, the most important of which 
are Greek, Turkish, Persian, French, English and 
Italian. These languages have left their influence 
on Egyptian Arabic in various ways. Turkish in 
particular has greatly enriched the vocabulary of 
all the Arabie dialects of the Near East. There- 
fore, non-Arabic words used in Egyptian Arabic 
cannot be attributed to Coptic before the influ- 
ence of the above-mentioned languages has been 
excluded.” 


Albright and T. O. Lambdin for their guidance and 
contributions to this study. 

* A word like bésh “empty ” in Egyptian Arabic may 
be attributed at first glance to Coptic g@ay. However, 
all indications show that its origin is Turkish bog. 
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Accordingly, the investigation of this problem 
must include these two major steps: (A) deter- 
mining all instances of possible Coptic influence, 
(B) eliminating those features which are better 
attributed to other causes such as language de- 
velopment, influence of other Arabic dialects, and 
influence of foreign languages. All these con- 
siderations have been taken into account in the 
study referred to above ** which treats the subject 
in detail. A summary of the results of this study 
is presented here. 

Phonology: The instances of possible Coptic in- 
fluence on the Egyptian Arabic phonology have 
been determined by a comparative study of the 
phonology of Coptic, Classical Arabic and Egyp- 
tian Arabic. Listed below are those features which 
exist in both Coptic and Egyptian Arabic but are 
lacking in classical Arabic: 


1. The phonematization of p. 
. The phonematization of g. 
. The laxness of *. 
. The phonematization of 6 and é. 
. Lack of aspiration of voiceless stops. 
. Palatalization of velar sounds." 
. Fronting certain points of articulation.1® 


The first four of these instances deal with pho- 
nemic changes, whereas the last three deal with 
allophonic changes. The study shows, however, 
that Coptic was not influential in any of the 
instances of possible phonemic influence.'® 

Sahidic did show its influence on the Upper 
Egyptian Arabic dialect in the three allophonic 
features.‘ Cairene does not seem to have been 
influenced by Bohairic in any way. It may be 
noted here that although Coptic has /p/ as a 
phoneme, it was not the source of that same ele- 
ment in the phonemic structure of Egyptian 
Arabic; European languages which came in con- 


13 Bishai, op. cit. 

** An example of a palatalized velar is k > ky. 

** Examples of fronting points of articulation are 
j>dandq>g. 

*° The phonematization of p revealed a European in- 
fluence, that of g and the laxness of « revealed influence 
of other Arabic dialects, and the phonematization of 6 
and é@ are due to internal language change. 

*7An example of non-aspiration and palatalizing 
velars in Sahidie Arabic is [kyef] for [khef] “how?” an 
example of fronting points of articulation is [gil] for 
[qal] “he said.” 
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tact with Egyptian Arabic only after the French 
Expedition in 1789 influenced Egyptian Arabic in 
this direction.** 

Morphology and Syntax: There are five in- 
stances of Coptic influence on the Egyptian Arabic 
grammar, four are valid and one is doubtful. The 
four valid instances include two instances of 
morphological influence, i.e. the use of md as im- 
perative prefix,?® and the use of ’a plus a personal 
pronoun as a type of a past tense prefix; *° one 
syntactic influence, which is the special function of 
the demonstrative pronoun in non-verbal sen- 
tences; 7! and one instance of influence on word 
order, namely, the delay of the interrogative pro- 
noun when it is a governed element.** The doubt- 
ful instance is that of using an adjective plus 
the preposition ‘an in place of the regular Arabic 
elative form.** 

It may be noted here that the three morphologi- 
cal and syntactic instances of Coptic influence on 
Egyptian Arabic are all subsidiary features, i.e. 
variants of the regular patterns. For example, the 
use of md as an imperative prefix in Egyptian 
Arabic is a variant of the regular imperative pat- 
tern derived from classical Arabic, the use of ’a 
plus a pronoun is a variant of the regular past 
tense pattern, and the special function of the 
demonstrative pronoun is also a variant of the 
regular non-verbal sentence of classical Arabic. 
Only the one instance of delaying governed inter- 
rogative elements in word order is considered a 
main feature of Egyptian Arabic resulting from 
Coptic influence. This further indicates that the 


1® Egyptian Arabic words which have [p] contrasting 
with other sounds are usually European words such as 
[pyino] “piano” which contrasts with [byano] “his 
declaration.’ 


1° Example: Egyptian Arabic ma tekteb “write (im-: 


perative) ” as compared with Coptic matamio “make 
(imperative) .” 

2° Example: Egyptian Arabic ’a hu seme‘ “ he heard” 
as compared with Coptic afsdtm with the same meaning. 

*1 Example: Egyptian Arabie da (a)na l’malek “I am 
the king” compared with Coptic anok pe prro with the 
same meaning. 

*2 Example: Egyptian Arabic roht fén? “ Where did 
you go?” as compared with Coptic akbék etdn with the 
same meaning. 

*° Egyptian Arabic huwa kebir ‘anni “He is bigger 
than I” may be compared with Hebrew hu gadél 
memenni with the same meaning. The use of the Arabic 
comparative preposition ‘an instead of min “ from” may 
be due to the special comparative meaning of ‘an. 


scope of Coptic influence on the Egyptian Arabic 
grammar was surprisingly small. 

Vocabulary: The writer collected two hundred 
and five lexical items all of which were suggested 
by writers to be Coptic loanwords in Egyptian 
Arabic.** Of these only one hundred and nine are 
valid loanwords. Fifty-eight are best explained as 
being of Arabic origin; eight, as originating from 
sources other than Coptic or Arabic; fourteen are 
of uncertain origins, but doubtfully from Coptic; 
sixteen have no reference to source in the standard 
Coptic dictionary by Crum. 

The one hundred and nine valid loanwords were 
mostly taken into Egyptian Arabic according to 
standard Arabic patterns. In many cases Coptic 
supplied only the triliteral roots from which other 
Arabic words were derived. Coptic loanwords in- 
clude items peculiar to Coptic worship such as 
‘anba “bishop” and ‘ajbiya “book of prayer.” 
They also include items that are used in remote 
villages not common to the main Egyptian popu- 
lation such as hnayye “a thing” and raftaw “a 
measure of grain.” This leaves the number of 
Coptic loanwords used commonly in Egyptian 
Arabic smaller still; they mainly include names 
of various kinds of fish,*° vulgarisms,*° and names 
of cooking utensils?” and foods not used in 
Arabic.*® 

It might be mentioned here that Turkish, which 
was never a vernacular of Egypt, left more lexical 
items in Egyptian Arabic than Coptic did. This 
is indicated by a partial survey of Turkish loan- 
words in Egyptian Arabic by E. Littmann *° which 
includes two hundred and sixty-four words. 

Perhaps it is of some interset to mention that 
a few Egyptian Arabic words of Coptic origin are 
used in Lebanon and Syria such as fifa “towel, 
galabiya “ garment” and hantir “ carriage drawn 
by horses.” *° It is still of more interest to men- 


24G. Sobhy, op. cit. W. H. Worrell, Coptic Teats 
(Ann Arbor), pp. 329-342. Worrell included material 
collected by W. Vycichl. 

*° Example: Egyptian Arabic shilba and S éalbow 
“a kind of fish.” 

2° Example: Egytian Arabic juks and B joksi “ crepi- 
tus ventris.” 


*7 Example: Egyptian Arabic majir “a pot for 


kneading ” and S major. 

*8 Example: Egyptian Arabic bisdra and S_ pesaré 
“cooked beans.” 

*° See E. Littmann, “ Turkisches Sprachgut im Aegyp- 
tischen,” Westoestliche Abhandlungen, 1954, pp. 107-127. 

*°See Anis Frayha, A Dictionary of Non-Classical 




















tion that Coptic tdbe became Egyptian Arabic tuba 
“brick,” and was borrowed with the definite article 
into the Spanish language and then to English as 
adobe meaning “ a brick house.” 

The limited influence of Coptic on Egyptian 
Vocables in the Spoken Arabic of Lebanon (Beirut, 
1947). 
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Arabic can only be explained as lack of widespread 
bilingualism in Egypt during the transition from 


Coptic to Arabic. This leads to the conclusion 
that the Copts who were converted to Islam at any 
one time must have been a minor segment of the 
population. To judge from linguistic criteria 
alone, the muslim Egyptians of today are perhaps 
right in claiming predominantly Arab ancestry. 
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Doveias E. MILs 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


AMONG THE ANCIENT TREASURES of the Ya- 
kushi-ji at Nara is a block of stone dating from 
the Nara period on which is carved a representa- 
tion of the footprints of the Buddha Sakyamuni. 
The sides of this stone bear inscriptions, of which 
the main ones concern the religious significance of 
such representations and the circumstances in 
which this particular one was made. Behind this 
stone, which is approximately 1’ 10” high, 2’ 6” 
long and 3’ 2” deep, stands another, a tablet about 
6’ 2” high and 1’ 7” wide on which are inscribed 
in man’ydgana twenty-one Japanese poems, mostly 
extolling the virtues of such footprints. It is dis- 
puted whether or not the stones have always been 
at the Yakushi-ji, and indeed whether the poem 
tablet was originally intended to accompany this 
particular footprint stone. They are now kept in 
a building called “ Hall of the Buddha’s Footprint 
Stone,” but it is clear that they have not always 
been so protected, since both have suffered from 
erosion, and parts of the inscriptions are illegible. 
Both stones were designated national treasures in 
1897, 

I propose in this article to present a translation, 
with notes, of the inscriptions on these stones. It 
should be said at the outset that the poems have 
no great literary merit; they were composed as a 
pious, not an artistic, exercise. This does not, how- 
ever, make them any the less interesting from a 
human point of view. They are also of consider- 
able interest to the student of the ancient Japanese 
language and script. Some linguistic points will 
be dealt with in my notes, but except in one or 
two isolated instances, it will not be possible for 
me here to attempt any discussion of the script. 





Texts of this antiquity attracted special atten- 
tion from Tokugawa commentators, and between 
1750 and 1850 several commentaries on these 
poems were written, though not all dealt in any 
detail with the inscriptions on the footprint stone. 
I have also found two commentaries on the poems 
by modern scholars. The commentators, in chro- 
nological order, are: 


1. Noro Saneo (or Genjd).* In 1752 he pub- 
lished Bussokuseki-himei, “The Buddha’s Foot- 
print Stone Inscriptions,” containing the text, 
with some commentary, of the poem tablet and of 
most of the inscriptions on the other stone. It 
appears that the source of his text was not the 
original stones but a copy. I have unfortunately 
not had direct access to Noro’s work, but a number 
of his notes on, e.g., Buddhist references are 
quoted in the commentaries of Yamakawa and 
Kamochi (Nos. 5 and 6 below). To judge from 
the comments of Kariya (No. 4 below), Noro’s 
transcription of the text is far from reliable, and 
some at least of his notes, though not, I think, the 
notes on Buddhist points, contain inaccuracies. 


2. A priest named Nissho. His commentary,. 
written in the Meiwa period (1764-1772), is 
briefly described by Yamakawa in the introduc- 
tory remarks to his own work. But it seems to 
have existed in manuscript only, so that I have 
been unable to see it. 


3. A priest named Choon. I have likewise 
been unable to see this commentary, which seems 
to have formed part of a work on Buddhist foot- 
print relics. I can give no indication of its date 
beyond the fact that one very brief quotation from 
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it occurs in the commentary of Kariya, who is said 
to have been a friend of Choon. It is therefore 
earlier than 1818. 

4. Kariya Ekisai.4 A transcription of the text 
of both stones is included in his Kokyd-ibun,° 
“Inscriptions Preserved in the Old Capital” 
(preface dated 1818), together with some com- 
mentary. The latter does not discuss points of 
interpretation or linguistic difficulties, being con- 
cerned with textual criticism and with, for in- 
stance, the identity of the historical personages 
mentioned in the footprint stone text. Kariya’s 
work is contained in Nihon-koten-zenshi (Tokyo, 
1928), and can also be found in Koji-ruien, 35 
(Tokyo, 1935), 1254-58. Strangely, the text of 
his remarks in the latter differs slightly in one or 
two places from that in the former. 


5. Yamakawa Masanori, His Bussokuseki- 
waka-shiige, “ A (Comprehensive) Commentary 
on the Buddha’s Footprint Stone Poems,” besides 
giving a fairly full commentary on the poems, con- 
tains the most useful notes on the footprint stone 
inscriptions. It can be found in Nthon-kayd- 
shiiseti (Tokyo, 1928), 1, 518-538. Though the 
preface is dated 1826, the work is quoted in Ka- 
mochi’s commentary, and is therefore not later 
than 1821. (Unaccountably, in the article on 
these poems in Nihon-bungaku-daijiten, the date 
is given as 1828.) 

6. Kamochi (or Asukai) Masazumi.é¢ His Bus- 
sokuseki-hi-kachi, “ Notes on the Poems on the 
Buddha’s Footprint Stone Poem Tablet” (1821), 
after a brief introduction, deals in some detail with 
the poems. It is contained in his Nankydikyd, 
“Echoes of the Southern Capital,” vol. 3, which 
can be found in Zoku-shiseki-shiiran, 5 (Tokyo, 
1917), 73-102. 

7. Inoue Michiyasu.t A moderately detailed 
commentary on the poems, with a useful introduc- 
tion, is contained in his Man’ydshii-shinké, 5 
(Tokyo, 1928), 2739-60, as an appendix to the 
commentary on the twelfth book of the Man’yéshii. 
In a closing paragraph, Inoue explains that when 
his books and manuscripts, representing twenty 
years of work, were destroyed by fire in 1923, only 
one thing was preserved, namely, the preface of his 
Bussokuseki-ka-shinké, “A New Study of the 
Buddha’s Footprint Stone Poems.” Having de- 
cided to publish this, he felt he must add some 
notes on the poems themselves. He apologizes for 


the shortcomings of his work, which had to be 
done without reference to that of Yamakawa or 
Kamochi (though he had seen it earlier) or to an 
adequate dictionary of Buddhist terms. 


8. Tsuchihashi Yutaka.) Kodai-kayd-shi, “A 
Collection of Ancient Songs,” the third volume of 
the Iwanami series Nihon-koten-bungaku-taikei 
(Tokyo, 1957), contains a commentary on the 
poems, though only the briefest of introductions 
(no more, in fact, than two sentences) on the 
background of the poems. 


It is perhaps not surprising, seeing that Toku- 
gawa commentators (Noro and Kamochi) could 
go so far as to use Chinese to “elucidate” the 
meaning of these ancient Japanese poems, that the 
reader will find in the above commentaries no 
translation of the footprint stone inscription into 
Japanese. I have in fact found one such transla- 
tion, by Sasaki Nobutsuna in his Jddat-bungaku- 
shi, “History of Ancient Literature” (Tokyo, 
1950), 2, 85-86. This is very useful, though in 
places annoying (since it is all too easy sometimes 
to turn a Chinese text into Japanese without mak- 
ing the meaning much clearer, as the same char- 
acters and compounds are retained) ; and at one 
point, I think, it is actually wrong.’ 

Apart from those found in the above commen- 
taries, reproductions of the original text appear in 
a number of collections of epigraphy. Nihon- 
bungaku-daijiten gives the titles of ten such works, 
besides that of Kariya, but unfortunately I have 
not been able to see more than two of them, and 
of those only one is of any real use. This is 
Shiko-jisshu* (Tokyo, 1908), a collection of relics 
of antiquity by Matsudaira Sadanobu! (1758- 
1829), of which the second volume begins with 
rubbings and a transcription of most of the text of 
the inscriptions, together with rubbings of decora- 
tive pictures and figures carved around the text 
and of the footprints themselves. In addition, 
Zusetsu-Nihon-bunkashi-taikei, “ An Outline His- 
tory of Japanese Culture, Illustrated,” 3 (Tokyo, 
1956), 240-241, gives remarkably clear photo- 
graphs of the footprints, though not of the inscrip- 


*In translating the inscriptions on the footprint 
stone, I have also received much helpful advice from 
my colleagues Mr. D. C. Lau and Drs. K. P. K. Whitaker 
and A. C. Graham, which I here gratefully acknowledge. 
Needless to say, for any mistakes in the translation, I 
alone am responsible. 
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tions on the same stone, and of a rubbing of the 
oem tablet. I have included no illustrations here, 
since those I have mentioned are easily accessible. 
For the same reason, I reproduce here none of the 
text except that of the poems in a romanized 
version. The text on which my translation is 
based is that of Kariya Ekisai. 


THE BUDDHA’S FOOTPRINT STONE 


The inscription on the front of the stone is 
entitled “ A Representation of the Buddha’s Foot- 
prints,” and begins: 


According to the Hsi-yii-chuan,™ there is in a vihdra 
of the ancient king ASoka, in the present country of 
Magadha, a great stone on which there are the foot- 
prints of the Buddha. Each of the imprints is one shaku 
eight sun* in length and six sun wide, and the wheel 
patterns * on the ten toes are all different. These foot- 
prints are at the spot where the Buddha trod when He 
was about to enter Nirvdna and, going north to KuSina- 
gara, looked southward to the king’s palace. In recent 
times King SaSanka of Karnasuvarna, having no faith 
in the True Law, destroyed the Buddha’s footprints, but 
when they had been chiseled away, they were restored 
once again, with the patterns and signs as_ before. 
Again, the king threw the stone into a river, but before 
long it returned to its former place. Now the foot- 
prints have been copied and, wherever they have been, 
have become widely known. 


Magadha was not the only place where the 
Buddha is said to have left footprints on rock. 
After a short quotation from Scripture, the in- 
scription continues : 


Again, two hundred and sixty leagues to the north- 
east of [? the capital of] Udyana in Northern India, on 
a great mountain, there is a dragon-spring, the source of 
a river, which is icy-cold in spring and summer and 
where snow falls morning and evening alike. A fierce, 
evil dragon * lived there and often brought down rains 
which caused floods. The tathdgata went to convert this 
dragon and bade the vajrapdni god strike the cliff with 





*The shaku is .994 feet, and the sun one-tenth of 
that. While the width of the footprints on the Ya- 
kushi-ji stone is the same as given here, their length is 
said to be two sun shorter. 

*The “wheel patterns” refers to the “thousand- 
spoked wheel sign” which is one of the thirty-two 
laksanas or physical marks of a cakravartin or “ wheel- 
king,” especially of a Buddha. The patterns on the toes 
are not really distinguishable in the photograph of the 
footprints in Zusetzu-Nihon-bunkashi-taikei, but it is 
clear that there is a large wheel-sign in the center of 
each sole. 

*A naga. 
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his staff, whereupon the dragon submitted and found 
faith in the Buddha. Fearing that its evil desires might 
revive, He left His footprints side by side, as a warning 
to it, on a large rock to the south of the spring. Accord- 
ing as men’s faith is deep or shallow, so they become 
longer or shorter. In the Buddha Hall of a temple forty 
leagues to the north of the capital of the present country 
of Kucha, on a jade-stone, there are more footprints of 
the Buddha, which on days of fast give forth light; 
priests and laymen alike, when they visit the place, stay 
there to observe joyful rites. 


A problem posed by the above passages but 
strangely not acknowledged as such except by 
Yamakawa is the identity of the work cited as 
Hsi-yii-chuan. Itabashi Rink6,® in Zusetsu-Nthon- 
bunkashi-taikei, takes the bull by the horns and 
equates it with the Hsi-yii-chi, and indeed it would 
seem that Hsi-yii-chuan is not unknown as an al- 
ternative title for that work. Kariya comments 
simply that the text of the quotation from the Hs1- 
yii-chuan corresponds roughly with that of the 
Hsi-yii-chi and the Fa-yiian chu-lin.° But com- 
parison of our text with that of the Hsi-yii-chi® 
shows that we certainly do not have direct quota- 
tion here, nor can I agree with Yamakawa that we 
have misquotation due to a faulty memory. In- 
deed, there are in places greater similarities of 
wording with the Shth-chia fang-chith.* We find 
there, for instance, the same sentence as in our 
text, “the wheel patterns on the ten toes are all 
different,” whereas the Hsi-yii-chi has “both the 
left and right prints have the wheel sign, and the 
ten toes all bear patterns.” It may be, then, that 
this inscription only gives the gist of the relevant 
passages in different books, and that Hsi-yii-chuan 
is used not as a particular title but as a general 
term for records of Western countries. Alterna- 
tively, though no work of this title has been found 
from which these passages in our text can be said 
to be quotations, such a work may have existed but 


5 This fact is mentioned, for instance, by Yamakawa, 
p- 532, and also by T. Watters, On Yuan Chwanq’s 
Travels in India (London, 1904-05), vol. 1, p. 1. 

* The relevant passages can be found in vol. 51 of the 
Taisho Tripitaka. The Magadha passage is on p. 911 
(bottom), the Udyina passage on p. 882 (center and 
bottom) and the Kucha passage on p. 870 (center). For 
English translations of them, see S. Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World (London, no date), 2, 
90-91, and 1, 123 and 21; and T. Watters, op. cit., 2, 
92-93, and 1, 228-229 and 62. 

* The relevant passages can be found in vol. 51 of the 
Taishé Tripitaka, p. 961 (center and bottom), p. 955 
(center) and p. 952 (bottom). 
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now be lost. In this connection, it is interesting 
to consider a now-lost work by a contemporary of 
Hsiian-tsang, Wang Hsiian-ts‘e.1 This man made 
four extensive journeys to India, the most notable 
being that of 648, when he went as an envoy to 
Magadha, only to find a usurper on the throne, 
whereupon he enlisted the support of Tibet and 
Nepal, deposed the usurper and took him back as a 
captive to the T‘ang court. All that is preserved 
of his work is a few fragments® in, e.g., the 
Fa-yiian chu-lin, where its title is variously given 
as Chung-T‘ien-chu hsing-chi, Wang Hsiian-ts‘e 
hsing-chuan, Hsi-kuo hsing-chuan and Hsi-yii 
hsing-chuan. Could this be the work referred to 
in our inscription? We cannot know, since the 
existing fragments contain nothing similar to our 
text. But it is an interesting possibility. What- 
ever the truth in this matter, there can be no doubt 
of the importance of Wang H<siian-ts‘e to the 
makers of this copy of the Buddha’s footprints, as 
we shall see later. 

Footprints of the Buddha are not, of course, 
simply objects of curiosity, but extremely sacred 
relics, having most miraculous virtue. This is 
made clear by the remainder of the inscription on 
the front of the stone, which consists almost en- 
tirely of two passages described as quotations from 
the Kambutsu-zammai-kyé.*® The first, which 
comes between the two passages translated above, 
reads “The Kambutsu-zammai-kyo says, *° ‘If a 
man sees the footprints of the Buddha and feels 
veneration in his heart, his countless various sins 
will thereby be wiped out.’ Is this not then a most 
happy thing to have been brought to us?” The 
second quotation ** ends the inscription : 


* Translations of these are given in an article by 
Sylvain Lévi, “Les Missions de Wang-Hiuen-Ts‘e dans 
V’Inde,” in Journal asiatique, IX. Série, 15 (1900), 297- 
341 and 400-488. Note that in this article, Lévi men- 
tions only three journeys. But in a later article, “ Wang 
Hsiian-tsé6 et Kaniska,” in J‘oung Pao, XIII (1912), 
307-309, he adduces evidence for a fourth journey. 

*Translated by Buddhabhadra of Eastern Chin. 
Nanjo no. 430, Taishd Tripitaka, vol. 15, no. 643. The 
full title is Kambutsu-zammai-kaikyé, the Buddha- 
dhydna-samdadhi-sdgara-sitra. 

© According to Yamakawa, p. 530, no such passage 
appears in the sutra. 

‘* This passage actually consists of two separate quo- 
tations, taken from different places in the sitra. The 
first part appears on p. 675 of the Taisho Tripitaka 
edition, and the second, beginning “ If one sees the soles 

” appears on p. 648. It will be found that the 


The Kambutsu-zammai-kyd says, “ While the Buddha 
was in the world, if any living creature saw Him walk. 
ing and saw the thousand-spoked wheel sign, he became 
free of the burden of even the most grievous sins of a 
thousand kalpas. After the Buddha’s departure from 
the world, anyone who imagines Him walking will like- 
wise be free of even the most evil karma of a thousand 
kalpas. Even if he does not imagine Him walking, but 
only sees His footprints or sees a picture of Him walk. 
ing, at His every step will he be freed from the burden 
of even the most evil karma of a thousand kalpas. If 
one sees the soles of the Buddha’s feet, so level that not 
even a hair could be pushed beneath them, the thousand- 
spoked wheel-sign, with its hub and rim all complete, 
fitting together like the scales of a fish, and the sign of 
the vajra; and if one sees that there is too on the heels 
the sign of Brahmi’s head with the sign of all its 
curls; then will one meet with no evil, and have good 
fortune.” ?” 


Beneath the border surrounding the above pas- 
sage appear the words “ Priests and laymen,** men 
and women, great and small.” 

The inscription on the left face of the stone 
describes how the footprints were transmitted to 
Japan. It begins, “The envoy of Great Tang, 
Wang Hsiian-ts‘e, went to the place where ™ the 
Buddha had preached the Law in the country of 
Magadha, in Central India, and on his way back 
saw the footprints and was able to make a copy of 
them. This is the first copy.” It is widely thought 
to be this to which the Fa-yiian chu-lin is referring 
when it says,’® “In the twenty-third year of Chen- 


quotations are not exact, but the differences are not 
significant except at the end. 

12T follow here Kariya’s text, but there is some doubt 
whether his emendation of a character in Noro’s text* 
is correct. The character as Noro has it does in fact 
appear in the sitra. It seems therefore that the quota- 
tion should end with this character, and that the 
remaining six characters are the addition of the writer 
of the inscription. The meaning of Noro’s text at this 
point, then, is: “If one sees that there is too on the 
heels the sign of Brahmia’s head, with all its curls as 
usual, then all evil will turn to good fortune.” “The 
sign of the vajra” and “the sign of “ Brahmi’s head” 
are not among the thirty-two laksanas; indeed, I have 
been unable to find any mention of such signs in any 
Buddhist reference book. 

13 The word here translated as “laymen” means 
actually “the members of a household other than the 
head,” but it seems to be used in contrast to chishiki, 
** priests.” 

14°The place where” is, I think, clearly demanded 
by the context; there is a lacuna of one character at this 
point. 

15 See Lévi, “ Missions,” p. 316. 
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kuan (i.e., 649), there was an envoy who copied 
the footprints of the Buddha,” though it does not 
give the envoy’s name. P. Pelliot, however, in an 
article “ Autour d’une Traduction Sanscrite du 
Tao Té King,” in T‘oung Pao, XIII (1912), 351- 
430, points out (pp. 379-380) that in the year 649, 
Wang Hsiian-ts‘e was no longer in India, Laving 
returned to China in the previous year. It is 
perhaps not surprising that, though Wang Hsiian- 
tse figures in the sections of the Chiu T“ang-shu 
and Hsin T*ang-shu which deal with Western 
countries, no mention is made of his copying the 
Buddha’s footprints.) The inscription continues: 


The envoy of Japan, Kibumi-no-Honjitsu,t went to the 
country of Great T‘ang and was able to copy the foot- 
prints at the P‘u-kuang Temple. This is the second copy. 
This copy is in the Zen Cloister in the first section of 
the fourth ward,* in the right division of the capital. 
I have been to the altar of the Zen Cloister, and, having 
seen the sacred footprints, have reverently made a copy 
of them. This is the third copy. The work took a total 
of thirteen days, from the fifteenth to the twenty-seventh 
day of the seventh month of the fifth year of Tempyo- 
Shohd, the year mizunoto-mi (753). The patron was 
the prince Chinu of the Junior Third Rank. On the 
seventh day ** of the ninth month of the fourth year of 
Tempyo-Shoh6, the year mizunoe-tatsu (752), his title 
of Prince was changed, and his name became written 
Fumiya-no-mahito-Chinu4.?® The copyist was the artist 
Koshida-no-Yasumaro. . . .?° 


A person named Honjitsu-Kibumi-no-miyakko 
is mentioned in the Nihongi (third day of the 
third month of the tenth year of Tenchi, i. e., 671; 
see p. 256 of Part II of Aston’s translation, 1956 
edition), and also an Otomo-Kibumi-no-muraji 
(the same person? twenty-eighth day of the eighth 
month of the fourth year of Jitd, 688; Aston, pt. 
II, p. 386). The Kibumi family were of Korean 
descent, and, at least originally, painters (see As- 
ton, pt. II, p. 133, n. 1). However, there is no 
record of the mission of Honjitsu to China. 

The Fumiya-no-mahito are described in the 
Shinsen-shdjiroku as descendants of Prince Naga, 
son of the Emperor Temmu. According to the 
Shoku-Nihongi, as quoted by Kariya and others, 





** There were four sections (b6) to a ward (j6). 

** According to the Shiko-jisshu text, the tenth day. 

*®mahito was the highest hereditary title, given 
generally to those closely related to the Imperial family. 

** From this point on, this passage of the inscription 
becomes unintelligible. Of the remaining sixteen char- 
acters, only about half are legible. 
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Prince Chinu was Prince Naga’s son. He was 
promoted to the Junior Third Rank in the first 
month of 749, and on the day kinoto-ushi of the 
sixty-day cycle, in the eighth month *° of 752, was 
awarded the title of Fumiya-no-mahito. In 761, 
his personal name was changed to Kiyomi. In 
762, he became gyoshi tay, the equivalent of 
dainagon or Major Counsellor, and by the time of 
his retirement from office in 764, he had reached 
the Junior Second Rank. He died in 770. In the 
year of his death, it seems, he might well have 
become Emperor. According to the Mizukagami, 
quoted by Inoue (pp. 2740-41), when the Empress 
Shotoku died in 770, there was no heir to succeed 
her, and a number of courtiers wished to elevate 
him to the Throne. It seems they would probably 
have been strong enough to have their way, but he 
himself did not feel equal to the honor and re- 
fused it. 

Besides the passage translated above, the left 
face of the stone has inscribed on it in two places, 
once to the right of the main text and again below 
the tenth line, the name “ Mikuni-no-mahito- 
Kiyotari.” ¥ Neither the identity of this man nor 
his connection with the carving of the footprint 
stone can be ascertained. Kariya has no suggestion 
to offer, and Yamakawa’s text omits the name alto- 
gether. Sasaki suggests that Kiyotari may have 
composed the inscriptions on this stone; it is note- 
worthy that he considers these passages outstand- 
ing examples of the Chinese of this period. Noro’s 
text, incidentally, gives the name in question as 
Fumiya-no-mahito-Kiyomi, but this can only be 
a case of wishful thinking, and Kariya dismisses 
his reading as mistaken. The Mikuni-no-mahito 
are described in the Shinsen-shdjiroku as descended 
from Prince Mariko, son of the Emperor Keidai, 
but I can find no mention of the nanie Kiyotari in 
the discussion of this family in Shinsen-shdjiroku- 
kdsh6 (1, 65-66), by Kurita Hiroshi (Tokyo, 
1901). One member of the family, who is inci- 
dentally the author of poem no. 1655 in the 
Man’ydshi, bore the name Hitotari,” which hap- 
pens to appear in the (mostly unintelligible) end- 
ing of the inscription. But this can only be coinci- 
dence, since Mikuni-no-Hitotari, though the date 
of his death is unknown, seems to have flourished 


2° According to Kariya, this day of the cycle occurred, 
not in the eighth month, but on the twenty-second day 
of the ninth. This is still not in agreement with the 
date in our description, the seventh of the ninth month. 
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at least thirty years before the time of these in- 
scriptions, and indeed received the title of mahito 
in 684,** 

The third inscription on the footprint stone is 
at the back, and describes the purpose for which 
it was made. It reads “ having with all my heart 
made a vow, I have reverently copied the sacred 
footprints of the tathagata Sikyamuni, for the 
sake of my late mother, the Princess ?* Mamuta* 
of the Lower Grade of the Junior Fourth Rank, by 
her religious name known as Rydshiki. Prostrate, 
I pray that her spirit may be borne to the won- 
drous land of true perfection, and may receive ** 
... and be free of this world for ever. May this 
bear sublime witness to Nirvana, may the rain fall 
on all alike in the three worlds ** and all unite in 
the One Truth.” 

Commentators suggest that the lady in question 
here is the one referred to in the Shoku-Nihongi 
as “the Princess-without-rank Mamuta,” who in 
739 was given the Lower Grade of the Junior 
Fourth Rank. There is some doubt about the 
meaning of the word which, following Inoue, I 
translate as “ mother,” but which seems to be taken 
by all earlier commentators as meaning “ wife.” 
Inoue argues that this word (fujin) would not be 
used of one’s own wife, and moreover that the 
“wife” interpretation does not accord with the 
reference in the first poem on the poem tablet to 
“my mother and father” (this, of course, takes 
for granted that there is a close connection between 
the two stones). He further justifies his view of 
fujin by quoting Chinese parallels for its use in the 
sense of mother. Endé Yoshimoto,” in an article 
on the poem tablet,*° gives some thought to the 
question of the relative ages of this lady and 
Prince Chinu, deciding that, if she were his 
mother, she would in 739 have been about 70 or a 
little more and he probably 47 or a few years older. 


*t According to the Shinsen-dai-jimmei-jiten (Tokyo, 
1936-41), edited by Shimonaka Yasaburo. 

22 There is some doubt as to the second element in this 
compound word, but the meaning is clearly “ princess.” 

*° At this point, four characters are completely illegi- 
ble and two only half legible. Of the latter, only one 
(that translated as “for ever”) can be restored with 
certainty. 

24 The worlds of sensuous desire, form, and the form- 
less world of pure spirit. 

°° Bussokuseki-kahi, contained in Jd6dai-Nihon-bun- 
gaku-kéza (Tokyo, 1933), compiled under the super- 
vision of Sasaki Nobutsuna and others, pp. 367-386. 


It seems strange for her to receive no Court rank 
until the age of 70, whereas Endo thinks (on what 
authority he does not say) that it was usual for 
princesses to be given the Junior Fourth Rank at 
the age of 40. If the latter supposition is right, he 
says, it looks more probable that the lady in 
question here was after all Chinu’s wife. 

The final inscription on the stone is on the right 
face, and consists of three common Buddhist 
phrases, “All earthly things are transitory,” 
“Nothing is free of the law of causation” and 
“ Nirvana is silence and stillness.” 


THE POEM TABLET 


In the Tokugawa period it was taken for 
granted, and even now it is to some extent ac- 
cepted, that the two stones were made as a pair, 
and that the poems, of which all but the fifteenth 
and the last four relate to the footprints of Sakya- 
muni, were composed in connection with the foot- 
print stone carved by Prince Chinu. It should be 
clearly understood, however, that there is no direct 
evidence for this; the footprint stone makes no 
reference to any poems, nor does the poem tablet 
itself bear any statement as to its date and author- 
ship. In fact, the two stones were inscribed by 
different hands, and the poem tablet is of a differ- 
ent kind of stone, harder than the other. It is true 
that this does not necessarily prevent their being a 
pair. The harder type of stone, for instance, may 
have been necessarly for a thin tablet of this kind. 
Certainly, such internal evidence as there is (i.e., 
linguistic and graphic) concerning the date of 
the tablet suggests roughly the same period as that 
of the footprint stone itself.2° However, it is no 
less true that the fact of their being kept together 
now is no proof that they have always been asso- 
ciated. Nor indeed does their presence in the 
Yakushi-ji prove that they have always been there. 

In this connection, we must consider a note in 
the eleventh century anthology Shiishi which has 
been taken to indicate that they were originally 
elsewhere. Book XX of this anthology contains a 
poem WMisoji-amari-futatsu no sugata sonaetaru 
mukashi no hito no fumeru ato zo kore, “ These 


*° Some indication that the poems were written about 
the middle of the Nara period is to be found in the 
occasional misuses in them of the tokushu kanazukai, 
the double series of man’yédgana which in the most 
ancient texts shows a differentiation between two varie- 
ties of certain syllables. 
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are the footprints where trod the man of ancient 
times who bore the thirty-two signs (of Budda- 
hood),” which is very similar to poem 2 on our 
tablet and possibly only a variant form of it, and 
which is accompanied by a note stating that it was 
“Written down by the Empress Komy6*’ en the 
Buddha’s footprints in the Yamashina Temple.” 
On the strength of this Noro and Chion conclude 
that the footprint stone and poem tablet were 
originally in the Yamashina-dera”’ (later known 
as Kéfuku-ji”), and not the Yakushi-ji. The 
majority of Tokugawa commentators on these 
poems, however, reject this idea and summarily 
dismiss the Shtishai statement as a false tradition. 
Their main evidence for believing the stones to 
have always been in the Yakushi-ji is the occur- 
rence in poem 15 of the phrase marahito no ima no 
kusurisht, which they take to be a reference not 
only to Yakushi but specifically to that statue of 
him which is the central image in the Yakushi-ji. 
Among modern commentators, this view is strongly 
held by Inoue. 

This argument is extremely vulnerable. Not 
only does it seem an astonishing assumption that 
one Yakushi poem among so many eulogizing 
Sikyamuni necessarily proves a connection with 
the Yakushi-ji, but it is at best doubtful whether 
the poem does in fact refer to Yakushi, Noro and 
Choon (and, of modern commentators, Tsuchi- 
hashi) taking it very reasonably as referring to the 
same Buddha as the other poems. If this is true, 
the traditional objection to the Kéfuku-ji theory is 
removed. 

The Tokugawa commentators, whether for or 
against the K6fuku-ji theory, seem not to have 
questioned that there is a close relationship be- 
tween the two stones. Modern scholars, however, 
are by no means so unanimous. The most detailed 
exposition of the problem is an article in Shigaku- 
zasshi, vol. 40, pt. 12, entitled “On the Original 
Site of the Buddha’s Footprint Stone Poem Tab- 
let,” in which Itabashi Rinké seeks to show that 
the Shiisha@ tradition is not the complete fiction 
that it was formerly thought to be, but also that it 
should not simply be taken to indicate that both 
stones now in the Yakushi-ji were once in the 
Kofuku-ji. He quotes (p. 1403) from Morikawa 
Chikusd (1763-1830)4’ a passage revealing that 
the poem tablet was discovered by one Matsui 
Motokage®’ in use as a bridge over a small ditch. 
It was given to the Yakushi-ji because Matsui 
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knew that this temple possessed a footprint stone 
and thought that the tablet he had discovered was 
a companion to it. Morikawa, however, believes, 
and Itabashi follows him, that it belonged in fact 
to the Kéfuku-ji, and points out that it was found 
at a spot much nearer to the latter temple than 
to the Yakushi-ji. Naming several temples which 
had representations of the Buddha’s footprints 
(even if only in wood), he quotes an old inhabitant 
of Nara as saying that the Kéfuku-ji too had for- 
merly had a footprint stone, later lost. Following 
his quotations from Morikawa, Itabashi goes on to 
quote from a book (for which he gives no date 
or author) about the Yakushi-ji which seems to 
confirm the view that the poem tablet was found 
and given to the temple, and had not always been 
there. He finds documentary, as opposed to hear- 
say, evidence for the existence of a footprint stone 
in the Kéfuku-ji in a work entitled Kéfuku-j1- 
ryuki (also undated),” in a passage concerning a 
hall originally built at the order of the Emperor 
Shému for his Empress Kémy6. The final step in 
the argument is the conclusion that it was this 
stone which the poem tablet now in the Yakushi-ji 
was designed to accompany. 

Itabashi argues very convincingly, until the 
stage at which, like many other scholars, he in- 
terprets “written down by the Empress Komyé 
on the Buddha’s footprints in the Yamashina 
Temple ” as a reference to the carving of a poem 
tablet. But this is surely not the meaning. I 
find it indeed very curious that only two scholars 
raise the question of the literal meaning of this 
phrase. Inoue, commenting that it does not seem 
to refer to the preparation of a separate tablet such 
as ours, therefore denies the validity of the Shiisha 
evidence altogether. Endd Yoshimoto takes a 
much more reasonable attitude, and while admit- 
ting the possibility that the Shiishw tradition is 
mistaken, considers the conclusions to be drawn 
from it on the assumption that it is correct. These 
are, first, that it cannot refer to a poem tablet set 
up beside a footprint stone, but only to the carving 
of a poem by the Empress on the footprint stone 
itself ; second, that the footprint stone referred to 
here (presumably later lost or destroyed) cannot 
be the one now in the Yakushi-ji, which has no 
poems on it; and third, that the Yakushi-ji tablet 
has no connection with the Kéfuku-ji (he offers 
no explanation of the similarity of Kémy6’s poem 
with that in our text). End6 concludes that the 
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question of the relationship of the two Yakushi-ji 
stones is still open, but that, in the absence of 
further evidence, it is perhaps best to regard them 
as having been made at the same time, as a pair. 


An equally difficult problem is the authorship of 
the poems. They are not in the ordinary tanka 
form, but all contain an additional, sixth, line, 
which in this inscription is written in smaller 
characters than the other lines. Because of its use 
here, this six-line form has become to be known as 
Bussokuseki-tai, “'The Buddha’s footprint stone 
form,” but it is not in fact peculiar to those poems, 
nor apparently did it originate with them. It can 
be found, for instance, in a Kojiki poem (no. 109 in 
the Iwanami Kodai-kayé-shu mentioned earlier) 
and in a poem in the Man’ydshi (no. 3884). It is 
also said to appear in certain kagura-uta and 
saibara. It is clear that in our examples the sixth 
lines are mostly repetitive, and it is thought by 
some Japanese scholars that, when the poems were 
recited, these last lines served as a kind of refrain 
in which everyone present joined. It seems reason- 
able to suppose that the poems were recited at the 
ceremony of dedication of the footprint stone to 
which they refer, and internal evidence (for 
instance, in poems 14 and 16) further suggests 
that they may have been recited while ceremonial 
cireumambulations were being performed. Yama- 
kawa believes that each of the poems was the con- 
tribution of a different participant in the cere- 
mony, the poems thus composed being later carved 
on the present stone tablet. The diversity of 
authors would, he thinks, account for the inclusion 
of poems not specifically about the footprints. 
Inoue, on the other hand, argues in favour of 
single authorship on the following grounds: 
(a) the poems are all in the same unusual form; 
(b) they are all equally commonplace, whereas a 
group of people could be expected to produce at 
least some good poems; (c) there occur in several 
places unusual contractions of words, which are 
likely to be idiosyncrasies of one man; (d) there 
are a considerable number of literal translations 
of Buddhist words from Scripture; and (e) all but 
six of the poems contain ji-amari, i.e., lines of 
more than the standard number of syllables. The 
most forceful of these points is perhaps that con- 
cerning the use of literal translations of Buddhist 
words, but on the whole Inoue’s grounds for his 
conclusion seem extraordinarily flimsy, whether or 
not one shares his view that the poems were all 
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written by one man. If they were, and if one 
accepts that there was a connection between the 
two stones from the first, the obvious candidate for 
authorship is Fumiya-no-mahito-Chinu. Inoue 
feels that his attribution to Chinu is supported by 
the fact that the poems are of no great literary 
merit; Chinu’s creative powers he writes off be- 
cause there is no more than one poem by him, and 
that an indifferent one (book 19, no. 4275), to be 
found in the Man’yéshi. Curiously, Itabashi con- 
siders that the author must have been a man (pos- 
sibly a priest) with not only a wide knowledge of 
Buddhism, but also a good grasp of the technique 
of poetry-writing ! 


THE POEMS 


The inscription on the poem tablet is in two 
sections, the top one consisting of eleven poems, 
and the bottom of ten. However, this does not 
indicate any difference in kind between them. In 
fact, the first seventeen poems form one group, 
under the heading “ Seventeen poems in honor of 
the Buddha’s footprints,” and the last four an- 
other, under the heading “In condemnation of 
this mortal world.” 

In romanizing these poems, I have not attempted 
any representation of the old pronunciation, which 
could at best be only conventional, but instead have 
followed the modern pronunciation, as used by 
Japanese scholars when reading these old texts 
(except that for verb endings in aw [afu], con- 
ventionally read as 6, I have preferred to retain 
the normal Hepburn spelling: thus, wyamau and 
not uwyamé). But in the notes, wherever the ex- 
planation of a word requires, or would be helped 
by, a transcription more closely following the 
ancient kana spelling, this is added in brackets. 


Busseki 0 uyamau jishichishu ** 


Seventeen poems in honor of the Buddha’s foot- 
prints. 


1. Mi-ato tsukuru / ishi no hibiki wa / ame ni 
itari / tsucht sae yusure / chichi-haha ga 
tame ni / morohito ga tame ni 

May the ringing of the stone as the sacred 
footprints are carved rise to the heavens 


27 T am grateful to a Japanese colleague, Mr. T. Ikeda, 
for his readiness to discuss doubtful points in these 


poems. 
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Line 1. 


5-6. 


and shake the very earth, for the sake of 
my father and mother, for the sake of all 
men. 


ato = ashiato 


. yusure is usually intransitive, but here appar- 


ently transitive. 

Yamakawa and Kamochi both take these lines 
as if they related grammatically to mi-ato 
tsukuru, but it is surely more natural to take 
them with the verbs in lines 3 and 4. The im- 
plication of the last four lines would then be: 
“May the merit of this stone move to admira- 
tion the very heavens and earth, and benefit my 
father and mother, benefit all men.” 


2. Misoji-amari- / futatsu no katachi / yasogusa 


to / sodareru hito no / fumishi atodokoro / 
mare nt mo aru ka mo 


Rare indeed are the footprints where trod 


Lines 1 


6. 


- yasogusa, 


the man who lacked none of the thirty-two 
marks and the eighty signs [of Budda- 
hood] ! 


-2. The reference is to the thirty-two laksanas. See 


n. 3 above. 

“the eighty things,” means the 
vyanjanas & or notable physical characteristics 
of a Buddha. 


. sodareru is derived by Kamochi and Tsuchihashi 


from so (described as the meaningful element in 
sonau, “to equip”) and taru, “ to be sufficient.” 
The meaning is thus “ fully equipped.” Tsuchi- 
hashi suggests that the word may be a literal 
translation of the Chinese chii-tsu (Japanese on 
reading gusoku’). This latter word, he says, is 
found in the Diamond Sitra and the Lotus Sitra, 
but he seems to have overlooked the fact that it 
is used in one of the passages we have seen above 
quoted from the Kambutsu-zammai-ky6. Yama- 
kawa and Inoue rather unconvincingly take so- 
dareru as a colloquial contraction of sonawareru 
[sonafareru]. 

mare implies “ precious” (because rare). 


3. Yokt hito no / masame ni mikemu / mi-ato 


sura o / ware wa e-mizute / iwa ni erit- 
suku / tama ni eritsuku 


To me it has not been given to see those 


Line 1. 


sacred footprints which the Blessed Ones 
will have seen with their own eyes, there- 
fore have I carved them in stone, I have 
carved them in fine stone. 


Acvurding to Kamochi, Noro takes the phrase 
yoki hito to be a literal translation of a word 
used, for instance, in the Amida Sitra, referring 
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to “ the various Buddhas and bodhisattvas,” and 
likewise Nissho, quoted by Yamakawa, takes it 


to mean bodhisattvas and arhats. Like Tsuchi- 
hashi, I have followed this interpretation, partly 
because these poems seem often to echo the words 
of Scripture, but also because it best fits the other 
contexts where the same phrase occurs. (Inoue’s 
interpretation of the phrase as “ wise man, sage ” 
is probably based on an observation of Yama- 
kawa’s, but he goes so far as to suggest that it 
here refers specifically to Wang Hsiian-ts‘e. This, 
it is true, would make good sense here, but it 
would not be acceptable in the context of poems 
8 and 21.) It must be admitted, however, that 
it is strange to find yoki hito followed here by a 
plain verb, when it is followed in poem 8 by an 
honorific. 


. sura emphasizes the lowliness and humbleness of 


the speaker. He has no chance of seeing even 
the original footprints of the Buddha, let alone 
the Buddha Himself. 


5. eritsuku. eru [weru] =“ to carve.” 


6. tama =“ fine or beautiful stone.” 


4. Kono mi-ato / yayorozu hikari o / hanachi- 


idashi / moromoro sukui- / watashitama- 
wana / sukuitamawana 


May these sacred footprints give forth a mani- 


fold radiance and bring all men over to 
salvation, bring all men to salvation. 


Lines 1-2. Tsuchihashi mentions a theory that these two 


4-5. 


lines should read kono mi-ato ya / yorozu hikari 
o, but dismisses it because, he says, the exclama- 
tory use of ya in these poems occurs mostly 
after adjectival forms; ef. poems 5 and 13. It 
should be noted that both lines have the stand- 
ard number of syllables without ya. yayorozu 
hikari is said by Inoue to be an abbreviation of 
a phrase found in Scripture (where, he does 
not say), meaning “84,000 radiances.” Noro 
and Yamakawa quote from the Kambutsu-zam- 
mai-ky6 a passage in which the number is not 
actually applied to “ radiance ”: “ The thousand- 
spoked wheel sign beneath the Buddha’s feet 
gives forth a great radiance, and in the pores 
of the soles of His feet are 84,000 lotus flowers.” 
Possibly no Scriptural reference is here intended, 
yayorozu meaning simply “a great number (or 
amount).” 


sukuiwatasu is a literal translation of chi-tu 
(Japanese on reading saido\’) meaning “ to en- 
able . . . to cross the sea of trouble and reach 
the other shore, i.e., to achieve salvation.” It 
is generally accepted that the ending na here is 
a variant of ne, the imperative of the nu per- 
fective or “ completed-action ” form. 
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5. Ika naru ya / hito ni imase ka / wa no ue o / 


tsuchi to fumi-nashi / ato nokeruramu / 
tétoku mo aru ka 


What manner of man was He whose tread left 


prints on stone, as if it were earth? Holy 
was He, indeed! 


ya is exclamatory here, not interrogative (the 
interrogative element in the sentence is ka, line 
2). See poem 13 for a similar use of ya between 
an adjective and the noun which it qualifies. 


. ni imase has a causal sense (= ni imaseba). 
. to has here the meaning of no gotoku. 


. nokeru. Commentators agree that this has the 
meaning “ left” (transitive), and several regard 
it as a contraction of nokoseru. Tsuchihashi, 
however, compares it with a word sadameru 
occurring in poem 89 in the Kojiki. In his note 
on the latter form, he says that it cannot be 
regarded as part of the shimo-nidan conjugation 
because the syllable eme is written with a man’yd- 
gana of type I (ké-rui); he sees the ending 
meru as a contraction of mi (type I) +aru. In 
the same way, the ke of nokeru may be a con- 
traction of a type I ki+a. According to this 
interpretation, therefore, nokeru is a form of 
the intransitive verb noku (which is related to 
nokoru). 


6. ka is here not interrogative, but exclamatory. 


6. Masurao no susumi-sakidachi / fumeru ato 


o / mitsutsu shinobamu / tada ni au made 
ni / masa ni au made ni 


Ever shall my thoughts be with the Valiant 
One as I gaze on the prints wherein He 
trod as He went forward to lead the way 
for mankind, until I come before Him, 
until I meet Him face to face. 


masurao is a reading found, for instance in the 
Wamydsho, for the Chinese term chang-fu (Japa- 
nese on reading jdbui’). Noro quotes a sentence 
from the Nirvdna Sitra where this term is used 
to describe the Buddha. It means “a man of 
great valor or boldness.” 


. shinobu here means “ to think of reverently (or 
with longing).” Commentators point out that the 
usual form of this word in Nara texts is shinubu. 
This is one of the few examples found in this 
early period of the form which later became 
standard. 


. Yamakawa gives an interpretation of the phrase 
made ni which differs from that of other com- 
mentators, who take it simply as if it were made 
wa. He takes it to mean bakari ni, so that the 
sense is “. . . as much as if I were meeting the 
Buddha face to face.” 


%. Masurao no / fumi-okeru ato wa / iwa no ue 


ni / ima mo nokorert / mitsutsu shinobe 
to / nagaku shinobe 


The footprints left where trod the Valiant 


One even now are preserved on stone, in- 
spiring men to gaze on them and remember 
Him, to remember Him for ever. 


8. Kono mi-ato o / tazune-motomete / yoki hito 


no / imasu kuni ni wa / ware mo mai- 
demu / moromoro o ite 


Would that in search of these sacred foot- 


prints I might go, leading all men, to the 
land where dwells the Blessed One! 


Lines 3-4. Inoue differs from other commentators, who 


take this as a reference to Paradise, i.e., the 
country where the Blessed One is to be found. 
He takes yoki hito, as he did in poem 3, to mean 
“wise man (or men), sage(s),” but considers it 
this time to refer, not to Wang Hsiian-ts‘e, but 
to “ high Indian priests.” 


. maidemu is by most commentators regarded as 


an earlier form of what in the Heian period 
would have been méddemu [maudemu], the end- 
ing being interpreted as a form of the verb izuru 
(mod.: deru). Tsuchihashi, however, reads the 
ending as temu, regarding it, that is to say, as 
consisting of a form of the verb-suffix tsu + mu. 
Whichever interpretation one follows, the mean- 
ing is much the same. mai is from mairu 
[mawiru]. Tsuchihashi suggests that the latter 
verb was originally a compound of ma and 
(w)iru, “to be, sit,” and therefore belonged to 
the kami-ichidan conjugation, and that the 
present yodan verb mairu derives from a further 
compound ma[w]i + iru, “to enter.” 


9. Saka no mi-ato / twa ni utsushi-oki / uya- 


maite / nochi no hotoke ni / yuzuri-matsu- 
ramu / sasage-mdsamu 


I have copied the sacred footprints of Sakya- 


muni on stone; reverently let me dedicate 
them to the Buddha of later ages, let me 
offer them up. 


Saka = Shaka, i.e. SAkyamuni. 


. nochi no hotoke is Maitreya (Miroku), the 


Buddha who will come down to the earth 5,670,- 
000,000 years after the appearance of Sakyamunl. 


. yuzuri means literally “leave (to),” but seems 


most aptly translated here as “ dedicate.” 


. mosamu. The kana spelling here is mausamu, 


an unusual though not, it appears, a unique 
form, since there are examples of it in the 
Man’ydshi. The usual spelling would be mawo- 
samu, and the deviation from this presumably 
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indicates that a change in the pronunciation was 
taking place at this time. 


10. Kore no yo wa / utsuri-saru to mo / tokotowa 
ni / sanokori-imase / nochi no yo no tame / 
mata no yo no (tame) 


Though this word pass away, may these foot- 
prints remain for ever, for the sake of ages 
to come, for the sake of later ages. 


tokotowa. The etymology of this word is dis- 
puted. Kamochi suggests toko-tsu-iwa, “ un- 
changing rock,” but this development from tsu-i 
to to is dismissed by Tsuchihashi as improbable. 
His own suggestion is toko-tsu-ha. The tsu, he 
thinks, will have changed into a type II to syl- 
lable because of its phonetic context, following 
two other type II syllables with an o vowel. He 
does not state the meaning of ha, but it is pre- 
sumably the same as that of yd (the on reading 
of the character in question) in the title 
Man’ydshi, i.e., “ ages.” 

. sa. Except by Tsuchihashi, this initial sa is 
taken as a prefix having no special meaning, but 
merely intensifying that of nokoru. He explains 
it as meaning “ prosperous, flourishing,” and 
refers the reader to his long, and to my mind 
unconvincing, note on a word sasa in a Kojiki 
song (p. 114 of the same book). No Japanese 
commentator mentions the possibility, but could 
sa here mean “ thus, like this ”? 

. mata no yo is given by Kamochi the sense of 

“the next world,” but surely it is no more here 
than a repetition of the previous idea, nochi no 
yo, “ later ages.” 
The last two characters in this line are said to 
be completely illegible, the stone having been 
worn away at this point. But it is almost cer- 
tain that they were the same as those at the end 
of the previous line, ta and me. 


11. Masurao no / mi-a(to ... .) 
The footprints of the Valiant One... 


Line2. From the third character in this line onward, 
the text of this poem is illegible, and only the 
first of the missing characters can be guessed at. 


12. Sakiwai no / atsuki tomogara / maitarite / 
masame ni mikemu / (a)to no tomoshi(sa) / 
ureshiku mo aru ka 

Oh, the wonder of the footprints which those 
fortunate men went and saw with their own 
eyes! What joy they bring! 


Lines 1-2. The reference is to Wang Hsiian-ts‘e and his 
companions, who were fortunate enough to see 
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the original imprints of the Buddha’s feet in 
Magadha. 

. maitarite is a contraction of mai [mawi] (cf. 
note on line 5 of poem 8) and itarite. 

. tomoshi(sa). I have followed Kamochi and 
Tsuchihashi who, while mentioning other mean- 
ings of this adjective (viz., “ scarce, enviable”), 
take it here as “wonderful.” Yamakawa and 
Inoue take it to mean “ enviable,” but it should 
be noted that their reading of the word at the 
beginning of line 5, one syllable of which is 
illegible in the original, is hito and not ato. For 
them, therefore, the meaning of the first five 
lines is, “ How enviable were those fortunate 
men...!” This seems to me unsatisfactory 
in two ways. First, to read hito instead of ato 
leaves the verb mikemu without any expressed 
object (though this is, of course, not impossible, 
and indeed a parallel occurs in the next poem). 
Second, and more important, this version makes 
the interpretation of the last line difficult; it 
must presumably be taken to mean, “ How glad 
I am (that these men went, so that the foot- 
prints were seen and copied) ! ” 


13. Oji naki ya / ware ni otoreru / hito o dmi / 
watasamu tame to / utsushi-matsurert / 
tsukae-matsurert 

Worthless though I am, there are many more 
sinful than myself; to save them, I have 
copied these footprints, I have performed 
this service. 


Line 1. ya. Cf. line 1, poem 5. 
3. dmi. The suffix mi, converting an adjective into 
a usually transitive verb, was common in the 
Nara period. The meaning here is “ finding that 
there are many,” “since there are many.” 


4. watasamu. Cf. sukui-watasamu in poem 4. 


14. Saka no mi-ato / iwa ni utsushi-oki / yuki- 
megurt / uyamai-matsuri / waga yo wa 
oemu / kono yo wa oemu 

Having copied on stone the sacred footprints 
of Sakyamuni, I shall walk round them and 
adore them until my life is done, until this 
life is done. 


Line 3. yuki-meguri refers to the practice of cireumam- 
bulation as a form of ceremonial worship. 


15. Kusurishi wa / tsune no mo aredo / marahito 
no / ima no kusurishi totokarikert / me- 
dashikarikert 

Healers there are, indeed, of common kind, 
but this healer from abroad is of holy 
power, is one of wondrous power. 
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Line 4. Tokugawa scholars are divided as to the meaning 


of the phrase marahito no ima no kusurishi. 
The more reasonable view seems to me that of 
Noro and Choon, who regard it as referring to 
the same Buddha whose footprints are celebrated 
in the other poems. But Nissho, Yamakawa and 
Kamochi (also, incidentally, Keichii) take it to 
refer to Yakushi-nyorai. According to Kamochi, 
the anomalous occurrence here of a poem eulogiz- 
ing a different Buddha from the one praised in 
the other poems might be accounted for if the 
poems were, as he says seems likely, composed 
by a number of different people. 

Kamochi’s general explanation of the meaning of 
the whole poem is roughly as follows: “ Men are 
glad of doctors because they perform the service 
of curing disease. But this tathdgata is the 
King of Healing, who saves man not only from 
disease but from all ills, and is therefore infi- 
nitely more to be revered than ordinary doctors.” 
The phrase “ King of Healing” * comes from a 
quotation from the Lotus Sitra, reproduced from 
Noro’s commentary. It is there used as a de- 
scription of “ Buddha,” i.e., Sikyamuni. How- 
ever, Kamochi goes on to quote from Yamakawa 
(himself quoting from Nissho), to the effect that 
the “healer from abroad” must be a reference 
to the Yakushi statute in the Yakushi-ji, and to 
its being fashioned in an unusual manner, by a 
foreigner; according to an old tradition, it 
seems, the statue was brought over from Korea. 
There appears to be little doubt that the statue 
was in fact made in Japan, though by whom and 
at what exact date (late seventh or early eighth 
century) is a much-discussed problem. Accord- 
ing to Yakushi-ji-e-engi, “ An Illustrated History 
of the Yakushi-ji” (quoted in Yakushi-ji, by 
Fukuyama Toshio and Kuno Ken [Tokyo, 1958], 
pp. 209-210, though its date is not given), when 
a statue of Yakushi was to be made in the time 
of Temmu, it was desired to secure a representa- 
tion of the Buddha’s footprints to serve as a 
model. Inquiries were made in Paekch’e, and 
some years later a Buddha’s footprint stone, a 
statue of Kannon, and a bell were presented by 
the King of Paekch’e. Gydgi was ordered to cast 
a statue of Yakushi, and was told to use the 
footprint stone as a model for the soles of the 
feet. The factual basis of this story from the 
engi is doubtful; nevertheless, it is possibly as a 
result of this tradition that the main Yakushi 
statue came to be thought of as having foreign 
associations. Though there is no direct evidence 
of it, one is tempted to look in this story for 
some connection with Kibumi-no-Honjitsu, since 
the patterns on the feet of the statue resemble 
those on our footprints. A photograph of the 


soles of the feet of the statue appears on p. 268 
of the book by Fukuyama and Kuno, but un- 
fortunately a rather poor one, very much less 
clear than the extremely good one contained in a 


booklet on the Yakushi-ji, published in 1951 by 
the Society for the Preservation of the Yaku. 
shi-ji, of which a copy was presented to me when 
I visited the temple several years ago. 

According to Inoue’s interpretation, which is 
slightly different from that of Kamochi, the 
meaning of the poem is, “ Wonderful always are 
the statues of Yakushi, but more wonderful still, 
more precious still, is this Yakushi made by a 
foreign hand.” The latest commentator, Tsuchi- 
hashi, follows Noro. Quoting the “ King of 
Healing ” passage from the Lotus Sitra, he in- 
terprets marahito no ima no kusurishi as “the 
healer lately come from abroad,” i.e., the Bud- 
dha. The worship of the Buddha as a healer, he 
says, was particularly strong in Japan, since 
Buddhism had brought with it from the con- 
tinent a knowledge of medicine. An individual 
point in his interpretation of this poem is that 
he takes the phrase about ordinary or common 
healers as a reference to native Japanese deities 
such as Onamuchi (i.e., Okuninushi-no-kami) 
and Sukunahikona-no-kami, to whom prayers for 
the relief of disease were addressed. 


. Tsuchihashi again differs from other commenta- 


tors in saying that medashi is formed directly 
from the verb mezu, “to praise, love,” and is 
equivalent to medetashi. The usual view is that 
it is a contraction of mezurashi. 


16. Kono mi-ato 0 / mawari-matsureba / atonushi 


no / tama no yosdi / omdyuru ka mo / 
miru goto mo aru ka 


As we walk round these sacred footprints, 


Line 2. 


6. 


there comes to mind, almost indeed one can 
see, the precious form of Him who made 
them. 


Another reference (cf. poem 14) to circumambu- 
lation. 


. tama no yosdi. According to Yamakawa, this is 


an echo of a phrase in the Kambutsu-zammai- 
ky6. tama no means “ fine, beautiful.” 


goto = gotoku. 


1%. O-mi-ato o / mi ni kuru hito no / inish 


kata / chiyo no tsumi sae / horobu to zo w/ 
nozoku to zo iw 


Whoever shall come to gaze on these most 


Line 1. 


sacred footprints, for him shall the sins of 
a thousand ages past be wiped out, for him 
shall they be taken away. 


An amusing sidelight on the attitudes of Toku- 
gawa scholars is provided by Kamochi’s comment 
on the phrase 6-mi-ato. The honorific 6-mi, he 
says, should be used only of Japanese Emperors 
and deities. Its use here, showing that the 
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author classed the Buddha with them, is de- 
plorable. “The fact is, in that [i.e., the Nara] 
age, people were completely obsessed with the 
Buddha and deluded by the priesthood.” 

5-6. The use, in parallel phrases, of an intransitive 
(horobu) and a transitive verb (nozoku) seems 
slightly strange. 


Shoji o kashaku su 
In condemnation of this mortal life. 


18. Hito no mi wa / e-gataku areba / nori no ta 
no / yosuga to narert / tsutome moro- 
moro / susume moromoro 


No easy thing is it to be born a man, there- 
fore it makes us mindful of the Law. Spare 
not your efforts, all ye people, march on- 
ward, all ye people! 


Line 3. ta is taken by Noro to mean “ fields,” but it 
seems more reasonable here to take it (with, 
e.g., Kamochi and Tsuchihashi) as a variant of 
tame (cf. Man’ydshii no. 808). 


19. Yotsu no hemi / itsutsu no mono no / atsu- 
mareru / kitanaki mi oba / itoi-sutsubeshi / 
hanare-sutsubesht 


This foul body beset by the four serpents and 
the five demons, spurn it and cast it away, 
leave it and cast it away. 


Lines 1-2. Noro cites a passage in the Nirvana Sitra to 
the effect that “ Earth, water, fire and air [i.e., 
the four elements of matter and therefore of 
man’s physical existence] are like four great ser- 
pents, and the five ‘accumulations’ [goun"’, the 
five things which cause man’s afflictions] are like 
evil creatures.” mono thus has here the sense of 
“evil creature, demon.” 

6. Kamochi feels that the context demands not 
hanare- but hanachi-sutsubeshi, and he discusses 
at length the slight differences of implication: 
hanare that the body is left behind and the spirit 
goes elsewhere, hanachi that the body is cast 
away, and therefore it, not the spirit, is dis- 
placed. Inoue says simply that the use of 
hanare (intransitive) here is wrong, like that of 
nozoku (transitive) in poem 17. 


20. Ikazuchi no / hikari no gotoki / kore no mi 
wa / shini no dkimi / tsune ni tagueri / 
ozubekarazu ya 

Like to a flash of lightning is this life of ours, 
and the King of Death is always with us. 

Should we not then be afraid? 
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Lines 1-3. Noro quotes from the Nirvana Sitra: “ This 
body of ours is inconstant, changing at every 
moment like a flash of lightning.” 


4. According to Noro, the phrase shini no 6kimi is 
a literal translation of a phrase occurring in 
several sutras. 


21. —tsw--—- / —-—-—itaru / -—- no ta ni / kusu- 
rishi motomu / yoki hito motomu / sama- 
samu ga tame nt 


For the sake of those who... , I seek a 
healer, I seek the Blessed One, that I may 
awaken them. 


Lines 1-3. In the old kana spelling, the second line reads 
——--hitaru. Yamakawa’s suggested reconstruc- 
tion of the first three lines is wtsusomi no yo ni 
mayoitaru hito no ta ni, “ For the sake of those 
who are lost in this present world.” samasamu 
would then mean “ waken them from their dream 
(or illusion).” Inoue’s suggestion for line 2, 
sake ni eitaru, “ drunk with wine,” seems rather 
far-fetched. 


A NOTE ON CIRCUMAMBULATION 


This practice, for which the usual Japanese 
term is gyddd, was in origin not exclusively Bud- 
dhist, though it came to Japan as a part of 
Buddhist ritual. Pradaksina, as it was called in 
India, was there a normal way of showing respect 
or veneration. Even in Japan, it appears to have 
been not entirely restricted to circuits of some 
image of the Buddha, being sometimes performed 
at funerals around the officiating priest. In the 
latter case, admittedly, it was done only because 
he was, as it were, deputizing for the Buddha in 
leading the dead person on his way to Paradise. 
Yamakawa observes that, because of the synthesis 
in medieval times of Buddhism and Shinto, gyddé 
came to be practised in Shinto rituals. 

The Sanskrit term means “ right-turning ” (lit- 
erally translated into Japanese this is u-nyd), but 
in fact this means only that the worshiper keeps 
the object of veneration on his right, so that the 
direction of circumambulation is, from the point 
of view of the worshiper, to the left. The usual 
number of circuits (as laid down, for instance, in 
the Lotus Sitra) is three, but the number can of 
course vary. According to de Visser,** the Mujoké- 
dai-darani-ky6 prescribes seven. Both these num- 


28M. W. de Visser, Ancient Buddhism in Japan 
(Leiden and Paris, 1935), 2, 458. 
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bers are significant, each circuit in the case of 
three symbolizing one of the sangé, i.e., the three 
kinds of deeds, done by mouth, body or mind, and 
each in the case of seven symbolizing one of the 
shichishi, i.e., the seven branches, consisting of 
the three sins of the body (killing, robbery and 
adultery) and the four of speech (lying, slander, 
abuse and double-tongue or vain conversation). 
In the somewhat fantastic atmosphere of the 
Uji-shii-monogatari, 1 have even come across a 
story (book 2, no. 1) of a holy man who is said to 
have spent three years circumambulating his 
mother’s coffin, without stopping for food or rest. 
Circumambulation was not necessarily performed 
in the immediate area around the object of venera- 
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tion ; it could also take the form of walking around 
the outside of the building in which it was housed, 
on the veranda. 

According to de Visser,*® the practice of cir. 
cumambulation is specifically laid down by the 
Buddha in the Yakushi Sitra as one of the rites 
which the believer in Yakushi should perform, and 
it is striking that most of his references to the 
practice in the Nara period relate to the worship 
of Yakushi. However, not only the other refer- 
ences in his book, but also our own text, make it 
clear that the practice was not confined to any one 
sect or to the worship of any one divinity. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Rejoinder to R. C. Majumdar 


I. R. C. Majumdar? has called for a radical 
revision of the current attitude of historians to- 
wards Schwanbeck’s part reconstruction of the lost 
Indika of Megasthenes from passages about India 
in later classical writers. He presses upon our 
consideration three points which may be stated 
thus : 


1. When a classical writer offers us a piece of 
information on ancient India, we should not accept 
it as derived from Megasthenes unless he is spe- 
cifically named or it closely resembles what is asso- 
ciated with his name elsewhere. Schwanbeck and, 
after him, McCrindle who translated his compila- 
tin into English have misguided us by doing 
otherwise. 

2. Attaching importance to the testimony of 
Megasthenes in certain respects, we have allowed 
some passages to play a crucial role in historical 
controversies. If they do not pass the above test, 
we should ignore them and change our minds. 


3. We have overrated Megasthenes as an author- 
ity. His powers of observation are rather poor 
and his judgment dubious. We should not rely 
much on him in any case. 

The first point seeks to narrow down the canon 
for inclusion which Schwanbeck is thought to have 
adopted. Schwanbeck is charged with two laxities: 
(1) he admitted passages simply preceding or 
following those that Majumdar regards as accept- 
able; (2) he even admitted long passages, includ- 
ing, incidentally, those that closely resemble what 
is elsewhere associated with the name of Megas- 
thenes or those that simply precede or follow the 
acceptable ones. To demonstrate how mistaken 
Schwanbeck was, Majumdar takes up for critical 
disentanglement two citations: a long one from 
Diodorus to illustrate the second laxity and a 
shorter one from Strabo to illustrate the first. 

At the very outset we may remark that Schwan- 
beck is not at all guilty of so loose a canon. He 
merely risks attributing to Megasthenes at times 
small bits embedded in matter proved to be his 
either by parallels elsewhere or by legitimate in- 





* JAOS, 78 (1958), pp. 273-276. 
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ference. All citations not included under the title 
“Doubtful Fragments”? have been carefully 
checked and, if any passage cannot be paralleled, 
it is admitted not because it precedes or follows 
any other, still less because it forms the long gen- 
eral context of them, but because it appears to 
arise logically out of them. Even among the 
“Doubtful Fragments,” the lengthiest and most 
important—Pliny’s “ List of the Indian Races ” * 
—has been traced, as the footnote informs us, by 
Schwanbeck to Megasthenes for the most part and 
yet is not offered as all Megasthenes. The strict- 
ness of the canon seems at work here. Majumdar 
has perhaps been led astray by occasional bracketed 
statements that Fragment so and so follows or 
precedes Fragment this or that. Thus Fragment 
xLI from Strabo‘ carries the Editor’s words: 
“ (Fragment xxix has preceded this).” But it is 
not allotted to Megasthenes merely for following 
Fragment xxix. It also begins, like the latter, 
with a reference to him: “ Speaking of the phi- 
losophers he (Megasthenes) says... .”” Majumdar 
does not seem to have understood the principles on 
which Schwanbeck proceeded for matter outside 
the “ Doubtful Fragments.” The citations chosen 
by Majumdar—both of them outside that section— 
are not in the least likely to put Schwanbeck in 
the wrong box. 


Let us start with Fragment 1, from Diodorus 
(fourteen pages in McCrindle’s book).5 Schwan- 
beck has entitled it “ An Epitome of Megasthenes.” 
But the name of Megasthenes occurs nowhere. 
Since others beside him are known to have written 
on India—even on interior India—Majumdar asks 
in effect “ When Megasthenes is never mentioned, 
why should we not believe Diodorus to have drawn 
on others no less than on him?” But we can 
easily see how little cause exists for this question. 
We have only to attend to the recurring footnotes 
or other means by which McCrindle, in the body 


* J. McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megas- 
thenes and Arrian (Calcutta, 1926), pp. 117-178. 

° Ibid., pp. 129-159. 

* Ibid., p. 97. 

® Ibid., pp. 29-42. 
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of his book, makes us hark back to Diodorus from 
what is undeniably Megasthenes. Again and 
again ® we read either “Conf. Epit.” or “ Conf. 
Diodorus ” and these phrases are followed by 
numerals answering to those that in Diodorus’s 
fourteen pages stand in small type before the be- 
ginning of each sentence. Similarly, footnotes to 
the “ Epitome ” direct our attention forward. It 
should be quite clear to the reader that in the 
writings of Strabo and some others as well as in 
Arrian’s Indika* which is avowedly based to a 
great extent on Megasthenes we have several pas- 
sages indicating by their substance Megasthenes 
as the source of Diodorus. Small discrepancies 
there may be between Diodorus and the rest, but 
the overall impression is the same. Page after 
page of Diodorus on matters for which Majumdar ® 
holds Megasthenes responsible in Strabo and Ar- 
rian—for example, the nearly seven pages ° covered 
in the “ Epitome ” by the legends about Dionysos 
and Herakles and by the description of the seven 
“castes ” of India—should arrest us from picking 
out this citation, even if we overlooked the fairly 
detailed substantiation made by Schwanbeck and 
McCrindle of their claim. The only debatable 
point on the whole, as C. H. Oldfather quoted 
by Majumdar ’® suggests, is whether Diodorus 
paraphrased directly from Megasthenes or from 
an intermediary. Oldfather, unlike Majumdar, 
does not doubt that Megasthenes is the basis of 
Diodorus. 

Not that Majumdar is quite unaware of the 
presence of Megasthenes. After listing the pas- 
sages which he considers to be undeniably from 
him “* he specifies three of “ the most important ” 
whose emanation from him “ may be justly ques- 
tioned,” and of course Diodorus’s disquisition is 
there, but Majumdar adds the qualification: “ Ex- 
cept the topics and passages included in the above 
list.” What seems to have influenced him to differ 
from Schwanbeck is just one single piece of in- 
formation which looks such as Megasthenes with 
his personal experience of Indian events in the 
time of Alexander could never have given. But 
if he had noted what Schwanbeck and McCrindle 


* Ibid., pp. 43, 45, 50, 52, 61, 64, 83, 90, 107, 162. 
7 Ibid., pp. 183-227. 

§ Majumdar, pp. 275-276. 

® McCrindle, pp. 34-37, 38-41. 

2° Majumdar, p. 274. 

1 Ibid., p. 276. 


have been at pains to show, he would have paused 
before making much of this solitary error. 

The error is simply this: Diodorus states that 
Alexander arrived with all his troops at the river 
Ganges. Actually, the Hyphasis (Beis), a tribu- 
tary of the Indus, marked the limit of Alexander’s 
advance. As Megasthenes must have known very 
well the limit, Majumdar’ concludes that Dio- 
dorus has gone outside Megasthenes. But is the 
problem as simple as all that? It is possible to 
look at it differently from two angles. 

First, let us recall what Alexander was told 
about Farther India. He was told that his most 
formidable foe beyond the Indus-region was 
Xandrames (or Agrammes) who was king of the 
Gangaridai and the Prasiai and whose dominions 
were situated beyond the Ganges. Not only 
Curtius (1x. ii) but Diodorus himself (VIt. xviii) 
reports this. Plutarch, too, in his life of Alexan- 
der (1xii), does so, with small differences of detail 
like his not mentioning the name “ Xandrames” 
(or “Agrammes”) and his reference to the 
“kings ” in place of “king.” All of them speak 
of a huge army of horses, infantry, chariots and 
elephants, standing on the alert, beyond the 
Ganges. Plutarch even writes that it was waiting 
for Alexander and his men. Now, if the enemy on 
the eastern bank of this river was Alexander’s one 
stumbling-block, is it an unnatural inference that 
the Macedonian might have moved up to the west- 
ern bank? In Plutarch (lix-lxii), after the cross- 
ing of the Hydaspes (Jhelum) and the hard-won 
victory over Porus, the question vexing Alexan- 
der’s men is simply whether they would allow 
themselves to be led on to cross the Ganges. To 
Plutarch, so far as his actual wording goes, no 
river except the Ganges was part of the boundary 
to Alexander’s advance. It is conceivable that 
Megasthenes or others representing him did not 
unequivocally mark the Hyphasis as the limit but 
only spoke of the great collection of troops on the 
eastern bank of the Ganges as the force whose 
threat stopped the Macedonians. Then Diodorus 
could write as he did—just a step further than 
Plutarch—without going outside Megasthenes as 
his direct or indirect source. 

What, however, continues to puzzle us here is 
the fact that emerges when we examine the history 


of Alexander which Diodorus has recorded else- 


12 Ibid., p. 274. 
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where. The fact is: exactly as does Arrian in The 
Anabasis of Alexander (v. xxix), not only Curtius 
(rx. iii) but also Diodorus (xvil. xciv) speaks of 
Alexander erecting memorials and altars on the 
western bank of the Hyphasis to mark the limit of 
his advance, So, to write now of Alexander arriv- 
ing at the Ganges, Diodorus would have to go not 
outside Megasthenes but outside Diodorus himself! 

Perhaps the best course is to take the text as 
faulty. At least, the text is such that nothing 
can be built on it in the controversy Majumdar 
has raised. It has got to be ignored. Everything 
considered, we have no reason to doubt that the 
fourteen pages from Diodorus are all based on 
Megasthenes. And, consequently, in view of the 
total omission of Megasthenes’ name in each one 
of them, we are led to adopt the very reverse of 
the position urged by Majumdar. Instead of as- 
cribing to Megasthenes nothing save what he is 
openly named as saying or what repeats almost the 
same thing without naming him, we should credit 
to him everything that is not explicitly attributed 
to somebody else. 

The more serious of the two laxities charged 
against Schwanbeck is disproved. How far is the 
less serious one chargeable? In the citation from 
Strabo *“—four pages entitled “Of the Manners 
of the Indians ”—Megasthenes is said by Majum- 
dar to be named in two places only: once at nearly 
the start in support of a statement and then right 
at the end in extension of another. Majumdar 
asks what the purpose here can be if all of Strabo 
is from Megasthenes: according to him, the second 
reference is particularly odd because if the first 
was meant to suggest Megasthenes as the sole 
authority this was quite superfluous. 

To begin with, we may remark that in Strabo’s 
“Fragment” the references to Megasthenes are 
not only two. Almost in the middle ** we read: 
“The same writer says that none of the Indians 
employ slaves; but Onesikritos says this was pecu- 
liar to that part of the country over which Musi- 
kanos ruled.” As Megasthenes is the only writer 
already named, “the same writer” is surely he. 
So we have—contrary to Majumdar’s idea—three 
references to Megasthenes and the second notes a 
difference of opinion between two writers on a sub- 
ject about which evidently none else than they 
have pronounced. 

** McCrindle, pp. 68-71. 
14 Ibid., p. 70. 
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Why should we 
not hold that, while the information not openly 
ascribed to Megasthenes was common to several 
writers reporting independently, the two matters 
at the beginning and at the end for which he is 
cited by name were exclusive to him just as the 
matter for which he and Onesikritos are named 


We can take a cue from this. 


was exclusive to the two of them? If nobody 
except Megasthenes—at least as far as Strabo’s 
knowledge went—gave those bits of information, 
it would be necessary to quote the authority for 
them: no authority would be required in points of 
general agreement between him and the rest. 

This probability would be there even if the mid- 
dle reference were absent and if Majumdar were 
right in telling us that Megasthenes is only twice 
named. Moreover, although the middle reference 
proves directly suggestive, the first bit of informa- 
tion is enough to set us thinking along the lines 
we have indicated. For, it is precisely what Me- 
gasthenes alone could give: it refers, as Majum- 
dar ** himself shows by a quotation, to “the camp 
of Sandrokottos ”—Sandrokottos to whom, as 
Strabo ** says in another place, Megasthenes had 
been sent as ambassador. 

Majumdar has been hasty to presume that only 
where Strabo names Megasthenes the information 
is attributable to the latter’s Indika. 

Our criticism apropos of the two “ Fragments ” 
would apply in general to the third which Majum- 
dar mentions when listing the three most impor- 
tant passages that should not be attributed to 
Megasthenes. But to be quite impartial let us 
judge it independently. 

It is Fragment xxxiv from Strabo,’ describing 
among other things, as Majumdar ** puts it, “ the 
Municipal and Military Boards of Administra- 
tion.” McCrindle calls it by a double title: “ Of 
the Administration of Public Affairs. Of the Use 
of Horses and Elephants.” Under the title we 
read: “(Fragm. xxx has preceded this).” 
Fragment XxxxilI is about “the Seven Castes 
among the Indians” and begins: “ According to 
him (Megasthenes) the population of India is 
divided into seven parts.” Now, Fragment xxXIv 
has no mention of Megasthenes, and Majumdar 
must have believed that Schwanbeck ascribed it to 


15 Majumdar, p. 274. 
16 McCrindle, p. 66; also Introduction, p. 19. 
17 Tbid., pp. 86-89. 

18 Majumdar, p. 276. 
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Megasthenes because it was preceded by Fragment 
xxx. As we shall see, the sequence has really 
no determinative force in itself the Fragment is 
ascribed to Megasthenes from internal evidence. 

This piece has a special interest because scholars 
have made it a part of the discussion on the age of 
Kautilya’s ArthaSastra. Majumdar ’® tells us that 
a strong argument against dating the ArthaSsastra 
to the time of Sandrokottos who has been identified 
with Chandragupta Maurya is the absence in it of 
any reference to the Municipal and Military 
Boards. Naturally, if Fragment xxxIv is not 
authentic Megasthenes, the discussion on the age 
of the Arthasastra would be affected. 

The pertinent questions here for us are: (1) Can 
the information in this Fragment be ascribed to 
the ambassador at the court of Sandrokottos? 
(2) Even if it can, could we be sure that it is 
genuine and not a misconstruction by him? 

Although the name of Megasthenes is nowhere 
in the Fragment, let us bear in mind that Strabo 
opens it with the words, “ Of the great officers of 
state .. .” and that it immediately follows what 
Strabo *° writes from Megasthenes of the seventh 
“caste” or “class”: “The seventh class consists 
of the councillors and assessors of the king. To 
them belong the highest posts of government, the 
tribunals of justice, and the general administra- 
tion of public affairs... .” The passage about 
“the great officers of state ’ some of whom consti- 
tute what Majumdar term: “the Municipal and 
Military Boards of Administration,” does no more 
than elaborate the functions of the seventh “ class.” 
This point is brought home to us all the more 
forcefully when we look at Arrian’s version of 
those functions.** On internal evidence and by 
the logic of development, can there be the slightest 
doubt that Strabo’s passage under discussion is 
authentic Megasthenes ? 

Nor can we look askance at its information as 


1° Thid. 
2° McCrindle, p. 85. 
*\ Ibid., pp. 218-18: “The seventh caste consists of 


the councillors of state, who advise the king, or the 
magistrates of self-governed cities, in the management 
of public affairs. In point of numbers this is a small 
class, but it is distinguished by superior wisdom and 
justice, and hence enjoys the prerogative of choosing 
governors, chiefs of provinces, deputy-governors, super- 
intendents of the treasury, generals of the army, admi- 
rals of the navy, controllers, and commissioners who 
superintend agriculture.” 











unauthentic, though in places the order of the 
matters spoken of may differ a little from the 
traditional Indian. Thus Megasthenes not only 
has the fourfold division of the army (horse, foot 
soldiers, chariots and elephants) that is found in 
Manu and elsewhere; he gives two more constitu- 
ents—the commissariat and naval departments, 
But the Mahabharata, we may add with R. K. 
Mookerji,”? gives four more, one of which includes 
the navy and the three others correspond in gen- 
eral to Megasthenes’ supplementary components. 
Because of small variations we can hardly dismiss 
his Municipal and Military Boards as fictitious. 
Even Majumdar does not say that no matter if 
the information be Megasthenes’ we should ignore 
it as ‘naccurate. What he is concerned with is 
merely to challenge its accepted status as a culling 
from the Indika. His challenge fails. So, should 
Kautilya here be really at odds with the ambassa- 
dor to Sandrokottos, the former could not have 
been writing on the state of things in circa 300 B.¢. 

II. Fragments XXx1II and XXXIV may very 
aptly lead us to the question: Is Megasthenes on 
the whole reliable and valuable? 

Majumdar ** brands as “ mostly inaccurate and 
misleading” the description of the seven castes or 
classes of India. In view of the singular character 
of the Hindu social system, it should scarcely sur- 
prise us that Megasthenes mixed up castes proper 
and the crafts associated with them. “ But his 
seven classes may truly reflect,” as E. R. Bevan* 
points out, “the various activities which a Greek 
resident of Pataliputra could see going on round 
about him in the fourth century B.c.” As for the 
information on “the great officers of state,” it is 
not only credible to the utmost but shows a power 
of acute, direct, detailed observation in an impor- 
tant field. And there is another instance too of 
Megasthenes contra Kautilya, which should help 
us towards a proper assessment of the Greek writer 
as an authority on ancient India. 

It is well-known that in his description of the 
city of Palibothra (Pataliputra) he speaks of a 
massive timber palisade protecting this capital of 
Sandrokottos and that a remnant of the palisade 
has been discovered among the ruins of the city. 


22 Chandragupta Maurya and His Times (Madras, 
1943), p. 269. 

28 Majumdar, p. 276. 

*4In The Cambridge History of India (1922), Vol. I, 
p- 409. 
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A. L. Basham,” while referring to the account by 
Megasthenes of “a mighty wooden wall,” reminds 
us of Kautilya’s mention of earth-work and brick- 
work for city-ramparts. Then he comments: “ The 
ArthaSastra advises against the use of wood for 
fortifications, owing to its liability to fire and rot, 
but archaeology bears out Megasthenes... .” A 
tremendous compliment it is to Megasthenes that 
his Indika should thus prove right against an 
ancient indigenous book like the ArthaSastra. 

Not that we should think him always exempt 
from error. As with the “ seven castes,” some mis- 
understanding by a foreigner is to be expected in 
places and, if the foreigner happened to vbe—like 
most men of the time—fond of strange stories, 
there was bound to be some spiced reporting here 
and there. But we must remember that all the 
strange stories of Megasthenes can be traced to 
Indian literature and part of his value as a his- 
torian lies in his recording of them, for they indi- 
cate to us the kind of tradition existing in his day. 
Even the gold-digging ants, in relation to which 
Majumdar frames his most serious charge against 
Megasthenes, are, as Bevan ** informs us, “ men- 
tioned in the Mahabharata... .” 


Majumdar’s charge is based on some words of 
Arrian. According to Arrian,*” Megasthenes 
offered his readers as “strictly true” the “ hear- 
say” about the activity of these creatures which 
were depicted to be larger than foxes. Majum- 
dar ** argues that if Megasthenes was uncritical 
enough not to distinguish between what he actually 
saw and what was merely told him and could 
personally vouch for the latter he must be essen- 
tially unreliable everywhere. Apart from the 
sweeping extremism of the argument, there is here 
a sad want of sympathetic understanding. We 
have to keep three points in mind. 


Firstly, Megasthenes not only had Indian tradi- 
tion behind him but must also have been influ- 
enced by the suggestive term which, as Bevan *° 
tells us, the Indians used for gold-dust: pipilika, 
“ant-gold.” Secondly, Arrian himself reports *° 
Nearchos as declaring that though he had not seen 


*° The Wonder that was India (London, 1954), p. 134. 

Op. cit., p. 396, fn., the Mahabharata reference 
being: “II, 1860 (Calcutta ed.).” 

** McCrindle, p. 222. 

*8 Majumdar, p. 276. 

*° Op. cit., p. 396. 

*° McCrindle, p. 222. 


these ants he had seen many skins of them brought 
into the Macedonian camp. To be sure, Nearchos 
and the Macedonian camp were deceived ; but what 
reason had Megasthenes not to feel that this con- 
temporary evidence put the seal of truth on all he 
had heard? Thirdly, various astonishing animals 
—some of huge size—had already been observed 
by the Greeks in India. These ants would be just 
an addition to the list and hardly more marvellous 
than they. On no score can Megasthenes be 
blamed here: his error is quite natural and his 
assurance to his readers perfectly rational under 
the circumstances. 

Another blunder of Majumdar’s* is to think 
that many writers of antiquity—and especially 
Strabo and Arrian to whom he ascribes a very high 
degree of critical judgment—had a low opinion of 
Megasthenes on the whole. The fact is: the cen- 
sure, right or wrong, of the ancients was directed 
in the main, as we unmistakably gather from 
Strabo,** against two particular portions of his 
narrative: his accounts of “fabulous tribes” as 
well as of fantastic animals and his tales about 
Herakles and Dionysos. These portions do not at 
all exhaust his range, and Strabo himself quotes 
often from him without any scepticism,** twice 
notes without contradiction the support given by 
Eratosthenes to him ** and, on one occasion, cites 
for his own views Megasthenes’ authority.*® 

Arrian’s condemnation too of what Megasthenes 
wrote on the trans-Hyphasis country, to which 
Alexander’s expedition had not penetrated, is con- 
fined to queer things like the river Silas.** But 
Majumdar * is under the impression that Arrian 
rejected everything about this region as “ abso- 
lutely unreliable.” Actually, the statement by 
which Majumdar sets store—“ Beyond that limit 
(the Hyphasis) we have no real knowledge of the 
country ” **—is not Arrian’s. It stands, like some 
other words or phrases in the same context, in 
italics: the italics are meant to indicate the editor’s 
interpolation to ss. the sense from ambiguity or 
to effect a smoother transition. If we check up 


$1 Majumdar, pp. 276, 276. 

82 McCrindle, p. 73, fm. 1; p. 110. 

83 B.g., ibid., pp. 52, 54, 65-66, 83-86, 97 (bottom) - 
103, 106. 

84 Tbid., pp. 49, 50-51. 

5 Tbid., pp. 107-108. 

3° Thid., p. 202. 

87 Majumdar, p. 276. 

88 McCrindle, p. 202. 
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with E. J. Chinnock’s version ** we shall easily 
recognize the interpolations and also realize the 
need for something like them. But Arrian must 
not be misconstrued. Surely, he never dreams of 
rejecting the description of Palibothra which was 
situated far beyond the Hyphasis.*® And there is 
much else he accepts.** He is ready even to believe, 
in spite of its sounding fantastic, the report about 
the women of Pandaia (evidently the southern 
kingdom of Paindya).‘* The true meaning of his 
warning is that we should use our discretion over 
accounts of regions where people have not travelled 
much. The correct position emerges from his re- 
mark: “Even Megasthenes, as far appears, did 
not travel over much of India, though no doubt he 


8° The Anabasis of Alexander and The Indika (London, 
1839), p. 405. 

*° McCrindle, pp. 209-210. 

“ A. g., pp. 200 (bottom), 204 (bottom), 207 (middle), 
211, 214-218. 

*2 Tbid., p. 208. 
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saw more of it than those who came with Alex- 
A lie 

Ancient writers of eminent critical ability are 
far from being for the most part scornful of 
Megasthenes. Their general verdict is really repre- 
sented by a couple of Arrian’s own phrases. In his 
Indika he writes: “ Nearchos and Megasthenes, 
two men of approved character.” ** We read in 
his Anabasis of Alexander (v, v): “ Megasthenes 
and Eratosthenes, who are both approved men.” 
The association with a widely respected author like 
Eratosthenes whom, as Majumdar *°* observes, 
Arrian regarded as “the safest authority ” is par- 
ticularly worth noting. 

To sum up: Majumdar’s whole case against 
Megasthenes breaks down, just as his entire attack 
on Schwanbeck and McCrindle miscarries. 


K. D. SerHna 


PonDICHERRY 


“8 Ibid., p.200. ‘*Ibid.,p.227. ** Majumdar, p. 275. 





The Surrejoinder to K. D. Sethna 


To reply in detail to Sethna’s rejoinder to my 
very brief paper on Megasthenes, would involve 
the writing of an extensive article which I do not 
consider necessary. I shall confine myself to the 
several important points raised by him. My silence 
as to his other observations should not be taken to 
mean that I accept them as valid. 

Sethna assumes that I have “. . . perhaps been 
led astray by occasional bracketed statements that 
Fragment so and so follows or precedes Fragment 
this or that . . .” “ Fragment x11 is not allotted 
to Megasthenes merely for following Fragment 
xxix. It also begins: ‘Speaking of the philoso- 
phers he (Megasthenes) says...” That I was 
not “led astray” is clear from my inclusion of 
the Fragment among the genuine quotations from 
Megasthenes (cf. p. 275 of my paper, item 10). 
Therefore, his remark that “ Majumdar does not 
seem to have understood the principles on which 
Schwanbeck proceeded . . .” is not correct. 


Regarding Fragment 1, by Diodorus, Sethna 
draws attention to the footnotes by which McCrin- 
dle “ makes us hark back to Diodorus from what 
is undeniably Megasthenes.” I have not ignored 
these footnotes and have clearly indicated that 
portions of the Fragment were based on Megasthe- 


nes (see p. 276 of my article, item 1). But I 
expressed my doubt about passages which cannot 
be clearly traced to “what is undeniably Megas- 
thenes,” and cited as an instance one passage 
which could not possibly be his statement, namely, 
that Alexander advanced as far as the Ganges. 
Sethna, after a great deal of discussion, first tries 
to explain away the passage and then advises us to 
ignore it and regard the text as faulty. He forgets 
that such a view was actually held by some classi- 
cal writers, at least one of whom was a contempo- 
rary of Alexander and his companion (cf. Strabo, 
15.1.85). What is then more natural than to 
suppose that Diodorus based his information on 
this source? It is certainly a more rational process 
than to ignore anything for the sole reason that it 
does not suit a preconceived hypothesis. That 
Diodorus said something different in another con- 
text merely proves that he had several sources of 
information on which he drew and did not always 
notice the inconsistencies to which he was led by 
such isolated passages while writing a large vol- 
ume. Sethna forgets that I cited the passages as 
only an instance. There are other passages which 
are more directly contrary to Megasthenes. For 
example, Diodorus gives the extent of India as 


























28,000 stadia from east to west. Since Sethna has 
so carefully read the footnotes by which McCrindle 
makes us “hark back to Diodorus from what is 
undeniably Megasthenes,” is it not very surprising 
that he does not refer to the footnote on p. 48 
(Fragment Iv) according to which Schwanbeck 
felt “certain that 16,000 stadia is the only mea- 
sure Megasthenes gave of the breadth of India.” 
Surely, a seventy-five per cent difference in specific 
measurements between a book and its epitome calls 
for an explanation. Again Diodorus tells us that 
the Indus was perhaps the largest of all rivers in 
the world afier the Nile (Fragment par. 35). 
Now, according to Arrian (Indika, par Iv) 
“Megasthenes states that of the two (the Indus 
and the Ganges) the Ganges is much the larger.” 
In the preceding paragraph of Arrian occurs the 
statement that “ both (the Ganges and the Indus) 
are greater than the Egyptian Nile and the Sky- 
thian Ister even if their streams were united into 
one.” This follows a quotation from Megasthenes 
and that McCrindle took it as representing the 
view of Megasthenes is clear from Fragment II 
which contains a similar statement. It would 
require great ingenuity to maintain the view that 
Fragments 1 and 11 could both be traced to Megas- 
thenes, and that both Arrian and Diodorus quoted 
Megasthenes correctly. Here, again, I would like 
to point out that there were classical writers who 
gave 30,000 stadia as the breadth of India, and it 
is certainly more reasonable to conclude that Dio- 
dorus took his figures from some such writers than 
that he gave us an epitome of Megasthenes’ Indika. 

The two instances given above, where Diodorus 
differs categorically on very specific points from 
Megasthenes, are merely illustrative, and by no 
means exhaustive. These naturally make one 
hesitate to take Fragment I as an epitome of Me- 
gasthenes, and the hesitation is strengthened by 
the fact that no reference is made to Megasthenes 
in this long passage of fourteen pages. But Sethna 
thinks that by explaining away or ignoring the 
passage about Alexander’s advance to the Ganges 
it is definitely established “ that the fourteen pages 
from Diodorus are all based on Megasthenes.” 
Once having established this to his own satisfac- 
tion, he proceeds to the next step, still more re- 
markable. Since Megasthenes is not mentioned by 
Diodorus, though, as he believes, he took every- 
thing from that authority, Sethna establishes the 
general principle, in respect of all classical writers, 
that Megasthenes must be credited with “ every- 
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thing that is not explicitly attributed to somebody 
else.” These two lead to the final triumphant 
conclusion, namely that “the more serious of the 
two laxities charged (by Majumdar) against 
Schwanbeck is disproved.” It is evident that there 
is a fundamental difference in our outlook and 
reasoning. Stated broadly, I hold that a thing 
must be proved to be true before it can be accepted 
as such, whereas Sethna is ready to accept as true 
anything which cannot be definitely and unequivo- 
cally proved to be false. In view of this it is 
hardly of any use in discussing Sethna’s arguments 
in further detail. 

I would like to say a few words only in respect 
of Fragment xxxiv, which must be held to be a 
very important one in view of what I have written 
(p. 276). Sethna says: “ Although the name of 
Megasthenes is nowhere in the fragment, let us 
bear in mind that Strabo opens it with words, ‘ Of 
the great officers of state...’ and that it im- 
mediately follows what Strabo writes from Megas- 
thenes of the seventh “caste” or “class.” Now, 
Strabo description of the third caste, namely shep- 
herds and hunters, based on Megasthenes, is simi- 
larly followed immediately by a long account of 
elephants and other animals, which is admittedly 
based on “ Megasthenes and other writers.” Fur- 
ther Strabo’s statement that in his account of the 
hunters, 7. ¢., the third caste, he mentioned what 
both Megasthenes and others have said, makes it 
doubtful whether the details of each caste are 
wholly derived from Megasthenes. Attention may 
be drawn in this connection to substantial differ- 
ence in details given by Strabo and Diodorus in 
respect to the second, fourth, and sixth castes. 
These differences are of such a nature that it is 
difficult to hold that both derived their informa- 
tion from Megasthenes alone. Before passing on 
to the next topic I need only add that Sethna is 
right in pointing out that Fragment xxvii really 
contains three references to Megasthenes, and not 
two only, as I, through oversight, stated in my 
paper. But this strengthens rather than weakens 
my argument. For if all the four pages were taken 
wholly from Megasthenes, it is hardly likely that 
three specific references should be made to Me- 
gasthenes in support of three distinct statements. 

The second part of the Sethna’s rejoinder con- 
cerning the value and authenticity of the account 
of Megasthenes has not refuted anything that I 
said. He admits, that Arrian’s statement, quoted 
by me, even though added by McCrindle, is really 
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required by the context, and also that Strabo 
agrees with Arrian in this respect. Thus both 
clearly indicate their lack of faith in Megasthenes, 
as other classical writers have done, and this is 
admitted by Schwanbeck himself. His exclusion 
of Arrian alone from this category of slanders is 
not wholly correct as I have shown in my paper 
(p. 276). Sethna’s belief that the censure of the 
ancient writers was directed basically against two 
particular portions of Megasthenes’ account, his 
apology on behalf of Megasthenes that he was fond 
of strange stories, and his admission that Megas- 
thenes was not free from error, substantially, 
though not wholly, meet my point. For it is no- 
body’s position, certainly not mine, that everything 
that Megasthenes said was false. Sethna might 
have easily spared his long discussion to prove the 
authenticity of the description of Pataliputra, for 
nobody has disbelieved it. Many other things 
stated by Megasthenes may be, and possibly are, 
true. But that does not disprove what I said, in 
full agreement with the classical writers, about his 
lack of critical faculty. Sethna unnecessarily 


takes trouble to point out, in an elaborate discus- 
sion, that Megasthenes’ information about fabulous 


races or other incredible stories was derived from 
Indian literature. This has been fully demon- 
strated by many others before him. No one sug- 
gests that Megasthenes invented them out of his 
own fancy. The real point at issue is whether a 
reasonable man, endowed with ordinary critical 
faculty, should have believed in them and men- 
tioned them as, or as if they were, facts. Discern 
ing persons like Arrian and Strabo had no hesita- 
tion in dismissing them as incredible fables. This 
certainly proves my thesis, namely that Megas- 
thenes “did not possess a very high degree of 
critical judgment,” and nothing that Sethna has 
said goes against this proposition, or what I gen- 
erally said about the reliability of Megasthenes. 
Sethna has tried to explain—unnecessarily, as 
others have done it before—how or why Megas- 
thenes was mislead and to show that there is a 
substratum of truth in Megasthenes’ accounts of 
Indian society. Sethna has cited the opinion of 
Mukherji against my criticism of Megasthenes’ 
statement about the seven castes. But Mukherji 
also states that Megasthenes has made a confusion 
between castes proper and crafts, and his opinion 
of Megasthenes in this respect does not appear to 
me to be fundamentally different from mine, as 
Sethna supposes. Sethna admits what he regards 
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as the most serious charge brought by me against 
Megasthenes, namely that he averred as strictly 
true what he merely heard from others about the 
gold-digging ants, but asks whether from this 
single instance we can “ declare that Megasthenes 
always emphasizes as strictly true the things he has 
heard?” I have never said that he always did so; 
but we may certainly be skeptical about one who 
is known to have done so. Again I have never 
denied Indika “a wide mass of factuality or of 
accurately reported fable,” but have stressed the 
necessity of taking pains to find out what is fable 
and what is fact in the accounts of Megasthenes, 
since he did not always distinguish between the 
two and did not possess a sufficiently critical mind 
to enable him to do so. I am prepared, along with 
Sethna, to “admire the pains Megasthenes took 
to acquaint himself with Indian literature,” if he 
really did so, but feel very sorry indeed that out 
of that literature he chose to communicate to the 
world only a number of incredible stories which a 
man with a modicum of reason and common sense 
would have no hesitation in rejecting outright as 
unworthy of belief and having no value in under- 
standing the country of which he was writing the 
account. 

In spite of the elaborate arguments of Sethna I 
still remain an unrepentant sinner, and again 
express doubt whether we should place absolute 
reliance on the statements of an uncritical writer 
like Megasthenes, even if they were based on his 
own observations. It is by no means an easy task 
to report correctly what one sees, and I would draw 
attention to what Strabo (15.1.2) said about 
Alexandrine writers: They “made their sojourns 
together . . . yet they all frequently contradict 
one another. But if they differ thus about what 
was seen, what must we think of what they report 
from hearsay?” There are no good grounds for 
the belief that Megasthenes occupied a much 
higher rank, as a chronicler, than those to whom 
Strabo refers. At least that remains to be proved 
by positive evidence, rather than accepted as a 
belief handed down from old generations of In- 
dologists who had little opportunity and probably 
less inclination to examine very critically the few 
sources of information available to them. This is 
my position and I am unable to share Sethna’s 
satisfaction that “the whole case against Megas- 
thenes breaks down. 

R. C. Masumpar 


CaLcurta 
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The Nala-Damayanti Drawings. By ALVAN CLARK 
EASTMAN. Pp. xx+119, with 47 plates 
(numbered as 48, though one is not repro- 
duced), one in full color. Boston: Musrum 
oF FINE Arts, 1959. 


At some time between the years 1810 and 1814, 
the late Alvan C. Eastman concluded, an extensive 
series of paintings and drawings illustrating a 
portion of the Nala and Damayanti story, was 
executed at Sujinpur or Alampur in the Kangra 
district of the northern Punjab on commission 
from King Samsar Cand. Forty-eight examples 
of the series are known, and it is a reasonable 
assumption that others were executed and may 
some day be brought to light. Of the 48, 29 
belong to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and 
were published by A. K. Coomaraswamy in 1926 
in Part V of the Catalogue of the Museum’s 
Indian collections. Nine more belong to other 
museums in the United States, and ten more are in 
private possession. These 48 are the subject of 
Eastman’s study. He reproduces all but one, 
which was considered too improper for publication, 
describes all of them, and provides a long and 
illuminating introductory essay on the story of 
Nala and Damayanti, the Rajput-Pahari-Kangra 
school of painting with special reference to the 
Nala-Damayanti drawings, and the iconography of 
the drawings. He has utilized the many recent 
works of scholars on Kangra and related styles, 
especially those of W. G. Archer and M. S. Ran- 
dhawa, and his study is a contribution of distinct 
value to the history of Indian painting. 

The principal achievement of Eastman is in 
dating the series. Coomaraswamy had assigned it 
to the late 18th century. Eastman, however, 
points out that a prominent figure in the first 
painting of the series is that of “ Colonel ” O’Brien, 
deserter from the 8th, or Royal Irish, dragoons, 
who appears in a painting with King Samsar Cand 
celebrating the Holi Festival, published by J. C. 
French in Indian Art and Letters, 1947. By put- 
ting together various bits of evidence Eastman 
plausibly sets the date as 1810-1814. In the 


identification of the subject of the scene in this 
series in which O’Brien appears, it is possible that 
Eastman should be corrected. He considers that 
it is Nala in council with poets and scholars in 
his palace. He cannot, however, support the 
identification with any textual passage of the Nala 
and Damayanti story, and as he points out, it is 
not in the habit of the series to include reference 
to anything or any personage not specified in the 
text. O’Brien is certainly such a personage. It 
seems possible, perhaps probable, that the painting 
is meant to show King Samsair Cand with min- 
isters, attendants, and “Colonel” O’Brien as a 
welcome visitor, and to have no specific bearing 
upon the Nala-Damayanti theme. 

In identifying scenes, Eastman shows conclu- 
sively that the literary inspiration lay in the 
version of the Nala and Damayanti story as told 
by Sriharsa in the Naisadhacarita, a very much 
more expanded account than that in the Mahabha- 


rata on which Coomaraswamy relied. Eastman 
used the translation and notes by K. K. Handiqui 


(Lahore, 1934). It seems doubtful to me that 
Eastman, following Coomaraswamy, is right in 
reading an esoteric mystical religious significance 
in the erotic sections of Sriharsa’s text and in the 
erotic illustrations in the series. The Naisadha- 
carita has a good many vivid purple passages, some 
of which are quoted in other works glorifying 
sexual love. Sometimes they are both quoted and 
illustrated in paintings, as in the 15th century 
scroll manuscript of the Old Gujarati and Sanskrit 
Vasanta Vilisa belonging to the Frere Gallery of 
Art (see forthcoming volume by the the present 
reviewer). There is no hint of a mystical signifi- 
cance in the latter work, which is strictly secular, 
or in its illustrations, and I see none in the Naisa- 
dhacarita and its illustration either. 

Besides its many other admirable qualities, 
Eastman’s volume is to be commended for its ex- 
cellent collotype reproductions of the drawings, 
which satisfactorily convey the delicacy and grace 
of the originals. 


W. Norman Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration. The 
Rajasiiya described according to the Yajus 
texts and annoted. By J. C. HEESTERMAN. 
(Disputationes Rheno-Trajectinae, ed. J. 
Gonda, IT). 235 pages. The Hague: Mouton 
& Co, 1957. 


In this admirable work, originally defended cum 
laude as a thesis at the University of Utrecht, Dr. 
Heesterman has made a successful attempt to give 
a synthetic interpretation of that highly complex 
concatenation of rites known as the Rajasiya. In 
doing so he draws with facility on a fine erudition 
in the vast range of Vedic texts and displays a 
penetrating analytic acumen and interpretative 
skill. 

In the description Heesterman departs princi- 
pally from the Black Yajurveda, in contrast to 
Weber whose starting point for Ueber die Kénigs- 
weihe, den Rajasiiya was the White Yajus, giving 
special weight to those points where the Rajusiiya 
adds to or differs from the paradigms that are basic 
to the Srauta ritual. After each section describing 
a rite or a coherent group of rites—the chrono- 
logical order is followed throughout but with 
numerous cross-references—, follows a_ section 
headed Annotations in which an interpretation of 
the rite by itself, and as part of the larger ritual, is 
given. A brief epilogue sums up the general 
results. The Bibliography is very summary and 
might have been combined with the works listed 
under Abbreviations ; the Index is very selective. 

The main theme running through Heesterman’s 
interpretations is that of the embryonic growth 
and (re-)birth of the King as the representation 
of the cyclical rhythm of the cosmos. H. rightly 
states that regeneration is the theme of Vedic 
ritual on the whole. Out of this ritual theme, built 
into a tremendous fugue by the Brihmanas, with 
that incessant preoccupation which moved Sylvain 
Lévi to conclude that “la vie du sacrifice est done 
une série infinie de morts et de naissances,” 
Heesterman has drawn consequences for an inter- 
pretation of the Rajasiiya which cannot be dis- 
regarded. He builds a strong case in support of 
the view that the Rajasiiya was not a royal in- 
auguration once and for all, but an essentially and 
necessarily recurrent ritual event very closely asso- 
ciated with the year and specially the year’s turn. 
Skilfully and convincingly he analyzes the com- 


plex accretions of preliminary ceremonies in which 
most probably different rites observed in different 
places have been combined and systematized by a 
process not unknown in other cycles of ritual. 


Strong though his case is for the original annual 
recurrence of the Rajastiya—in whichever precise 
form it was locally performed—, it is not entirely 
closed to further questions. Heesterman perhaps 
equates cyclicity too exclusively with yearly re- 
currence. Yet, the fact that whole years and 
turns of years play such an important part need 
not mean that the natural year therefore con- 
stituted the length of each cycle. The natural year 
may quite well be viewed as the epitome of all 
cyclicity in life. By insisting consistently on the 
natural year, one may underestimate the signifi- 
cance of the symbolic Year, which, as the ideal cycle 
of vegetable life, becomes the fertile symbol of all 
life to which cyclicity can be attributed, also the 
new King’s life, his reign. It is not necessary to 
point out how the generative power of the ritual, 
and the ritualized creator, the god-sacrifice Praja- 
pati, were conceived of as Year, and how alive this 
conception remained down to the puranic extrava- 
ganzas of Brahma’s days, years, and life; the 
reincarnation doctrine emerging in the upanishads 
out of a distinctly cyclistic world and life view— 
as Heesterman notes in passing (37)—clearly 
shows how life itself could be another principle of 
cyclicity, life not necessarily confined to a year. 
It is not surprising that the cycle turn of a new 
King’s reign is equated with the cycle turn of the 
Year and that out of the annual husbandry and 
cattlebreeding rites so many ritual frames could 
be supplied to the encyclopedic Rajasiiya. If then 
a consistent Year symbolism does not by itself 
prove recurrence every natural year, the text them- 
selves are lacking in evidence that ‘as a whole ’— 
as a complex of rites culminating in the unction— 
the Rajasiiya originally was annually repeated. 
More precise distinction could be made between the 
Rajasiiya as an inaugurative rite and recurrent con- 
firmation rites; Heesterman is inclined to stress 
the latter to the detriment of the former, in re- 
action to the view so far held that the Rajasiiya 
was a one-time affair. But the King’s first instal- 
lation must have involved characteristic rites; 
these rites would necessarily have had cyclistic 
features if the continuity from one King’s reign 
to the next King’s were to be confirmed, and 
recognition therefore will be very difficult. 
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But if all Rajasiiya rites were not necessarily 
repeated annually, still Heesterman’s evidence 
amply shows that a fair number of constituting 
rites were: he points at the Anumati, etc., istis, the 
devika istis, and the VaiSvanara and Varuna istis, 
which are found described as though performed by 
an already anointed king. It is also very inter- 
esting that whereas the king is always simply 
referred to as yajamana, in the Ratnin offerings 
he is called king. This point deserves stress. There 
the king is king indeed, with a complete court of 
consorts, dignitaries and familiars; if anything 
needs periodical confirmation, it is his relations 
with these functionaries on whom his dominion 
largely depends (svam anapakraminam karoti 
“He renders himself safe from desertion,” as the 
Satapatha has it), and it is here that the yajamana 
emerges, not as a hieratic shade enmeshed in the 
subtlest ritual complexities, but as a ruler in regal 
control (50 ff.). 

Heesterman’s interest in the aspects of embry- 
onic growth and birth of the king produces a great 
number of revealing apercus on formerly obscure 
rites. Most intelligently the author deals with the 
relation king-brahmin on the Maitrabarhaspatyam 
(60 ff. ; cf. 226 ff.), which he convincingly views as 
a hieros gamos which will persist when the ancient 
hieros gamos between king and people recedes in 
importance as the ritual loses its public aspects; 
though here we may caution ourselves that we 
have the priest’s version, which, as Heesterman 
points out, is an ideal model (4). 

Very important are his remarks concerning the 
significance of numbers as principles of integrating 
disparate groups in a coherent and manipulable 
context, and especially of the last integer of the 
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number, the series plus 1, in which 1 the con- 
tinuity and reproducibleness of the series lies 
assured. He goes perhaps too far in stating that 
the number being neutral its size is irrelevant— 
one example, Visnu’s three steps becoming four 
can be explained differently as part of the exten- 
sion of triads to tetrads where three are manifest, 
the fourth unmanifest—, but he rightly stresses 
the formation of the number (34ff.) I am not 
inclined to follow him in holding that (29) “in 
Vedic thought time and space are not differen- 
tiated” (which would have curious consequences 
if taken literally): the frequent equation of the 
year and world(s) has its significance in the fact 
that during the growth of the year the worlds are 
produced until they are completely manifested in 
the complete year. 

In a book so full of new ideas and insights—we 
may point at the interpretation of the recitation 
of the Sunahsepa legend (159 ff.), the game of dice 
(151ff.), and the daksina (165 ff.),—there will 
remain some that deserve further supplementa- 
tion; but very many are as convincing as they are 
original. In order to make the work accessible to 
the non-Sanskritist, Heesterman has reduced the 
technical terminology, though not all Sanskrit 
could possibly be jettisoned. Historians of re- 
ligion and anthropologists as well as indianists will 
find much new material and thinking. It is very 
much to be hoped that Heesterman, Caland’s 
prasisya, will continue in a field for which he is 
so eminently qualified. 


J. A. B. vAN BUITENEN 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 





German-Persian Diplomatic Relations, 1873-1912. 
By Braprorp G. Martin. Pp. 237. ’s-Gra- 
venhage: Mouton anp Co., 1959. 


Recent English historical works on post-Islamic 
Persia suffer from two corrigible defects. With 
few exceptions, such works are done either by a 
non-national, who lacks sufficient knowledge of 
Persian and Arabic languages; or they are done 
by a Persian student in an American university, 
and take the shape of his doctoral dissertation. 
The non-Persian finds himself baffled by the source 





material, or at least by what prominent portion of 
it which is composed in a cryptic calligraphy and 
an ornate style. By a sad irony, the Persian 
Ph. D. candidate who could cope with these diffi- 
culties finds himself largely restricted to secondary 
sources. His writing is condemned to be lacking 
in vital references to original documents, many of 
which lie unexamined in the dusty corners of the 
public and private libraries of his homeland. 

Now in reading Martin’s book one at first re- 
ceives an impression that the author has enough 
knowledge of Persian for the task he sets for him- 
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self. However, the paucity of information based 
on Persian materials and the appearance of some 
glaring mistakes in translation and transliteration 
of Persian expressions, soon dispel this early 
optimism. 

References to Persian sources are limited to a 

few Persian history books and printed materials, 
and do not include a reference to a single unpub- 
lished document. It is perhaps in apology for 
these deficiencies that Mr. Martin chooses to allude 
to the very real handicaps placed on historical 
research in Persia: 
Unfortunately it was impossible to draw very much on 
the Iranian Foreign Ministry Archives .. . it is difficult 
to locate specific items; whatever a search turns up is 
due to luck. Although the author was permitted to 
make microfilms, most of the material filmed turned out 
to be irrelevant to this study. It is hard to predict 
when, if ever, these archives will be opened to historians 
for general use. (p. 10) 


Such complaints, though legitimate, do not consti- 
tute a sufficient excuse. Had Mr. Martin known 
more Persian, or had he solicited the assistance of 
a Persian scholar (as many French and English 
commentators have usefully done), he could as- 
suredly have given a completer picture from the 
Persian side. 

On the other hand, the author, so far as I can 
judge, does employ German documents to the 
fullest extent. In the light of his copiousness in 
this regard, one startling omission in his account 
of German diplomacy seems all the more strange: 
no mention is made of the policies and activities 
of the Germany Navy League, the most important 
organ of German imperialism before the First 
World War. 

Turning now to problems of the historical, 
translational, and transcriptive accuracy of the 
text, reviewer must enter what seem to him to be 
several damaging criticisms. First, those that 
concern the history. 


(1) On the first page of the Introduction an im- 
portant mistake in the printing occurs. The text 
reads : 

In October, 1898, Kaiser Whilhelm II paid a visit to 
Sultan Abd al-Hamid at Constantinople. Shortly after- 
wards at Damascas the Kaiser announced that he 
wanted the three million Moslems of the world to regard 
him as their friend and protector .. . this statement of 
Wilhelm II was significant. 


No source is given for the Kaiser’s announcement, 


and his words are in fact wrongly paraphrased. 
His real statement, which, may be easily located 
in both J. Hohlfeld, Die Reichsgeschichte in Doku- 
menten, 1849-1926, 1927, vol. 1, and in Ralph 
Flenley, Modern German History, reads as follows: 


The Sultan and the three hundred million Mohammedans 
who reverence him as Caliph may be assured that the 
German emperor will ever be their friend. (p. 314, my 
italics). 


We may notice also that the Kaiser is talking only 
about the Mohammedans who revere the Caliph, 
not about Persians who are mostly Shias and do 
not revere him. 


(2) A more serious defect is that the author con- 
sistently uses the names of Shahs of Persia with- 
out giving after their name in parenthesis the 
dates of their birth and death. Nor is this neces- 
sary information even included in the index or 
appendices. As a result the sequence of events is 
often obscured. We learn for example about 
Muhammad-Ali Shah’s conspiracy against the 
Constitutionalists (p. 100), and hear on the next 
page of “the Prime Minister Nasir al-Mulk” 
(sic). This treatment is misleading, because we 
are not informed that in the meanwhile Muham- 
mad-Ali was dethroned by the Constitutionalists, 
that his infant son, Ahmad Shah, was proclaimed 
as a Constitutional Monarch, and that Nasir-al- 
Mulk was elected to be his Regent (and not his 
Prime Minister). 

In the Index we find Nasir al-Mulk described 
as “ Persian politician,” and Azud as-Saltineh as 
“ Qajar Prince.” It should be mentioned that they 
were both Regent, and the dates of their Regencies 
should be supplied. 


(3) A similar confusion unfolds on page 92, 
where Mr. Martin talks about the “ prolonged con- 
flict of the Nationalists against the Qajar’s.” It 
would be more accurate to speak of a “ prolonged 
conflict of the Constitutionalists against the abso- 
lute monarchy of Qajar’s Shahs.” That the op- 
position of the Constitutionalists was directed not 
at the Qajar dynasty itself, but rather against the 
absolutist form, is evidenced by the fact that their 
victory resulted in the proclamation of another 
Qajar as the constitutional Shah. And the term 
“Nationalist ” is of course an improper substitu- 
tion for “ Mushrote-Kahan.” 

(4) The author writes, “British troops invaded 
Khuzistan and Fars (1856-7) ” (p. 15). This is 
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rather an exaggeration. James Outram’s Persian 
Campaign in 1857 reports: 


In 1856-7 the island of Kharag was occupied by the 
British . . . British forces captured the port of Bushire 
on 10 the Dee. . . . the bombardment and occupation of 
Mohammerah, chiefly a naval operation [occurred] on 
26th March. 


Since Khuzistan and Fars are two vast provinces 
and Bushire and Mohammereh are only two small 
ports, the impression created by Mr. Martin’s text 
deserves to be called erroneous. 


(5) No mention is made of important facts al- 
ready mentioned by Arnold T. Wilson in his book, 
The Persian Gulf (Oxford, 1928) that: (a) Until 
1892, or even later, Great Britain sought to in- 
terest Germany in Persia, Mesopotamia, and the 
Persian Gulf in order to check Russian expansion 
southwards. The British Ambassador at Berlin 
urged Bismarck to stimulate German shipping in 
these areas. (b) The small Persian Navy was 
re-created by Nasir ad-Din Shah through German 
assistance, and the vessels themselves were pur- 
chased from Germany. 

It is remarkable that any serious study of 
German-Persian diplomatic relations should over- 
look these points. Wilson’s book is noticed only 
in the Bibliography, where we learn that it “con- 
tains much good material on the Persian Gulf, but 
is now somewhat outdated.” 

Let us now turn our attention to matters con- 
cerning translation and transcription. 


(6) The author often uses Persian descriptive 
nouns and office titles as though they were proper 
names. It is common practice to use such weil- 
known Persian nouns as “Shah” and “Saki” as 
designations for “The King of Persia,” and “ Cup- 
bearer,” but it is inexcusable to introduce unfamil- 
iar ones into English without explanation. The 
reader cannot in any case know what the title 
means; and he may easily be misled into taking it 
as part of the proper name. There is no justifica- 
tion for Mr. Martin’s saying, “Muhammad Ali, 
the Vali Ahd” instead of “ Muhammad-Ali, The 
Crown Prince”; “Kamran Mirza, Naib as-Sul- 
taneh” instead of “Kamran Mirza, the Prince 
Regent”; “Vali of Mosul” instead of “The 
Governor of Mosul”; “ Mujtahed ” instead of “the 
higher clergy of the Shias”; or for his speaking 
darkly of “ulama” (p. 93) when he intends 
“leaders of the Shias.” Mr. Martin should at 
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least have given the English equivalents in 
parentheses. 

(7) As Gilbert Lazard in Grammaire du Person 
Contemporain, and Herbert H. Paper in his review 
of this book (published in this journal, vol. 79, 
no. 1) have both indicated, the final written h is, 
in most cases nothing but an indication of vowel e. 
Reliance on the writing system may give the er- 
roneous impression that the final h is necessary 
when in fact it is never pronounced. In the text 
appear “Amin ad-Daulah,” instead of “Amin 
ad-Daule”; “Nizam as Saltineh,” instead of 
“Nizam us-Saltane”; “Safarnameh-yi-Nasir ad 
Din Shah beh Uropa” instead of “ Safarname-yi- 
Nasir ad-Din Shah be Eropa.” 


(8) In the text also some Persian compound 
proper names are written as though they were 
actually separate. For example, “ Faith Ali Shah” 
stands instead of “ Fath-Ali Shah,” and “ Husayn 
Quli” instead of “ Husayn-Quli.” If, in order 
to make pronunciation easier, we wish to separate 
such compound proper names, the use of the 
hyphen is required. 


(9) The author himself uses both “Stambul” 
and “ Constantinople,” and “ Persia” and “ Iran.” 

In the reviewer’s opinion, American writers 
should follow the British in avoiding the use of 
“Tran ” when they want to talk about Persia. This 
admonition should especially apply to historical 
work which deals with the era preceding the foolish 
attempt of the Persian government to make herself 
known to the world as “Iran.” “Iran” is too 
easily confused with “Iraq,” and the government 
of Persia now accepts both the terms “Iran” and 
“ Persia ” in official correspondence. 


(10) The following minor printing errors were 
discovered: p. 100, line five, read no instead of to; 
p. 102, line five comma instead of period. 


In conclusion one ought to say that Mr. Martin’s 
effort is no better and no worse than many others 
in the area of Persian studies. It is a capably 
presented and sometimes informative work that 
suffers from patent and corrigible defects. It 
leaves one convinced of the need for a change of 
strategy in the prosecution of Persian research ; 
and anxious for another book which will deal with 
the later and most conspicuous area of German- 
Persian relations, 1. e., the periods of the First and 
the Second World Wars. 


FARHANG ZABEEH 
University oF NortH Dakota 
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A new translation by 
Pp. 250. THE PENGUIN 


Buddhist Scriptures. 
EDWARD CONZE. 
Ciassics, 1959. 


This is a new addition to the series of previous 
works by Edward Conze, whose chief attempt is 
to inform the reader of Buddhism, his own 
adopted religion, by a well-disciplined critical 
method. 

In dealing with the enormous data of Buddhism, 
Conze has made use of two methods: a focus “on 
that which separates” (Buddhist Texts Through 
the Ages, edited by Conze, 1954; Buddhism, Its 
Essence and Developement, 1957) and a focus on 
“that which is common” (Buddhist Meditation, 
1956). The volume under review, a Buddhist 
anthology, follows the latter principle. That is to 
say, this volume is arranged so as to “ concentrate 
on the central tradition of Buddhism, at the ex- 
pense of the more peripheral developements.” 
Thus, instead of classifying the contents according 
to schools, Conze groups all the short selections 
from various sources of different ages under three 
major headings: The Teacher (pp. 17-66), The 
Doctrines (pp. 67-217), and Other Worlds and 
Future Times (pp. 219-242), each with further 
subdivisions preceded by his own brief notes. 

Fully aware that this is not the first Buddhist 
. anthology, Conze applies particular methods to 
furnish the work with its own place. Some of 
these methods are worth mentioning. In trans- 
lating the Dhammapada, he uses the Sanskrit 
version as it is less known than the Pali version. 
Likewise in presenting Zen Buddhism, emphasis is 
put on the Soto sect on the ground that the Zen 
Buddhism widely known in the West is that of the 
Rinzai sect. 

In spite of such methodical care, however, 
Conze’s contention that the work “contains very 
little that any Buddhist, of whichever school, 
would be prepared to reject ” may be misleading to 
the lay readers for whom Conze intends his book. 
What Conze means by the remark is that such 
general themes of the book as meditation, faith in 
the Three Refuges, etc., are accepted by most Bud- 
dhists. Of many particulars, on the other hand, 


this does not hold. The myth of Amitabha Bud. 
dha (pp. 232 ff.), for instance, certainly would be 
rejected by the orthodox Theravadin. Likewise, 
anyone who is acquainted with Zen Buddhism 
must be aware that Zen meditation departs from 
Theravada or pristine Buddhist meditation. This 
results not only from the varying interpretations 
and degrees of emphasis in different countries and 
ages, as Conze himself cautions at sundry » laces in 
his notes, but also from Conze’s own intention to 
reproduce faithfully obvious textual contradic- 
tions. The reader should keep this in mind when 
he opens the volume. 

The pitfalls in which an anthological work is 
prone to fall are a lack of balance in the choice of 
texts and a brevity of selections which prevents 
the reader’s fair understanding of the subject. The 
present volume does not wholly avoid these faults, 
particularly in Part II: Doctrines, Chapter 5, 
Doctrinal Disputes, which merely provides for 
general readers some sample cases of Buddhist 
controversy on metaphysical topics. In determin- 
ing the choice of the extracts, Conze prefers “ texts 
intended for laymen to those addressed to monks.” 
He also states that “the temptation to make Bud- 
dhism appear more attractive by including only 
those teachings which would not jar on the preju- 
dices of the present age, has been manfully re- 
sisted.” To comply with such principles, in the 
reviewer's opinion, it would have met the original 
purpose better if, at the expense of Doctrinal 
Disputes, some extracts had been given from the 
texts of the esoterico-tantric phase of Buddhism. 

In summary, this work is not a short cut to the 
profundity of Buddhism nor a self-sufficient intro- 
duction to Buddhism. On the other hand, it will 
furnish beginners with interesting glimpses into 
various doctrinal phases of Buddhism ranging 
from its earliest stage down to 20th Century Zen 
Buddhism. Throughout the volume the transla- 
tions are lucid and readable. A list of textual 
sources and a glossary of technical terms with 
English equivalents enhances the usefulness of the 
volume. 


MASATOSHI NAGATOMI 
Harvakp UNIVERSITY 
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The Excavations at Maheshwar and Navdatoli, 
1952-58. By HasmMuKkH DHIRAJLAL SAN- 
KALIA, BENDAPUDI SUBBARAO and SHAN- 
TARAM BHALCHANDRA Deo. Pp. xxvi + 257. 
(Deccan College Research Institute and M. S. 
University Publication No.1.) Poona: Dxc- 
CAN COLLEGE POST-GRADUATE AND RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE; Baroda: MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO 
UNIVERSITY, 1958. 


This volume reports on excavations carried out 
at two neighbouring sites on the river Narmada in 
western India, by a team drawn mainly from the 
Deccan College, Poona, and the M. S. University 
of Baroda in 1952-8. Several further seasons’ 
work has been done since these early days and if, 
as we have reason to expect, it has yielded material 
of comparable wealth to that included in this 
volume, it will make the complete report one of 
the keystones to our understanding of the later 
prehistoric sequence of Peninsular India. The 
authors certainly deserve to be congratulated, not 
only upon their field work but also for the quality 
of their publication. Too often in the past excava- 
tion reports printed in India have failed to do 
justice to their materials and those of the Archae- 
ological Department of the Government of India 
have been a solitary exception in this respect. With 
this volume we may feel that a new level has been 
reached in non-official archaeological reporting 
which augurs well for the future. 

The culture sequence revealed at and around the 
sites is very extensive. It begins with an assem- 
blage of hand-axes and cleavers from the Early 
Stone Age which are to be published separately, 
and continues with a typical Middle Stone Age 
assemblage of the sort that is now appearing in 
many parts of India, and which is sometimes called 
‘Series 2.2 Tools of this industry were found 
stratified in the basal gravels below the site. The 
next period (III) which is the first one repre- 
sented in the excavation in the conventional sense 
is Chaleolithic and is associated with the first evi- 
dence of permanent settlements at the sites. The 
period produced a great wealth of painted pottery, 
a characteristic —and_ prolific — neolithic/chalco- 
lithic blade industry, and small numbers of objects 
of copper. A single rod of bronze is referred to 
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in a footnote (p. xii). The stone blade industry 
is technically identical to those of other chalco- 
lithic sites of western India and the Deccan and 
is given a very thorough study. The whole pro- 
cess of core preparation and blade manufacture is 
beautifully illustrated among the finds. The early 
historic period which succeeds the Chalcolithic is 
represented by three main sub-divisions. In the 
first, Period IV, occurs a small number of frag- 
ments of the Northern Black Polished ware along 
with red-and-black ware (already present in the 
previous period); objects of iron were frequent 
finds, while the first coins, punch marked and cast 
copper, belong to this period. The second sub- 
division seems to be a development of the material 
culture of its predecessor; while in the third 
period (VI) is found the Red Polished ware which 
occurs regularly in the early centuries of the 
Christian era and certainly persisted into the fifth 
century as here suggested, if not later. These three 
early historic periods produced a wealth of small 
finds of all sorts. It is not unexpected that exca- 
vations which covered so small a part of these vast 
mounds should fail to discover complete continuity 
of occupation, and it is not as yet possible to 
determine whether the hiatus which ensues in the 
excavated areas necessarily means that the site was 
abandoned, although this is hinted at by the coins 
collected from the surface. The final period 
(VII) covers the ‘ Muslim-Maratha’ period. 

The study of the materials from the excavations 
is full of interest. In addition to the chalcolithic 
blade industry there is a very full account of the 
pottery—extending over nearly one hundred pages. 
Both here and in the study of the coins we may 
wish that the excavators had given us more help in 
locating the finds stratigraphically: it is often not 
possible to discover the period to which a find may 
be assigned and the section drawings do not in- 
clude many of the trenches. The report ends with 
a rather incomplete chapter on culture and con- 
tacts. The interest of this section is enhanced by 
the C. 14 date reported in the preface and by the 
further dates revealed in later excavations at the 
site. We look forward to the further instalments 
which must follow and congratulate the authors 
on their work. 


BripGet ALLCHIN 


CaMBRIDGB, ENGLAND 
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Epochs in Hindu Legal History. By U. C. Sar- 
KAR. (Vishveshvaranand Indological Series, 
No. 8.) Pp. xvi +440. Hoshiarpur, 1958. 


The study is divided into four books. The first 
book comprises three chapters and deals with intro- 
ductory notes on the importance of studying legal 
history with special reference to Hindu law, Hindu 
law in relation to dharma and vyavahira, the 
ancient methods of studying Hindu law and its 
sources. The most important is the third chapter 
which deals with different sources of dharma in- 
cluding customs and its role in relation to the 
written law. The remaining three books deal, as 
the title of the book says, with the epochs of legal 
history in India. 

The second book deals with the Hindu Period 
of law i.e. from c. 1000 B.c. to 100 A.p. This is 
the most outstanding chapter. It gives a short 
description of the most important legal institu- 
tions in India, both civil and criminal. It deals 
with family law, inheritance. obligations, debts, 
ete. It also describes the main early Dhar- 
masiastras (Manu, Yajiavalkya), the later Smrtis, 
the commentaries and Nibandhas as well as the 
legal parts of the Kautilya’s ArthaSastra. The 
author explains the peculiarities of legal institu- 
tions in each of these Dharmasgiastras or Smrtis 
and Nibandhas. 

The third book deals mainly with legal institu- 
tions in India during the Muslim period, 1. e., from 
1100 a. D. to 1772 A.D. and includes the history of 
Hindu law in purely Hindu islets in the sea of 
Muslim domination, such as the judicial systems 
of the Maratha rulers and of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. 

The fourth book comprises three chapters and 
deals with the British period and after. The first 
chapter of this Book is devoted to the examination 
of the different instalments in which the British 
system of administering justice was introduced 
into India. The second Chapter of this Book 
examines the extent of the influence exercised 
upon the Hindu Legal History by the acceptance 


and application of many foreign notions and 
principles which were not always in keeping with 
the orthodox Hindu views. Adjudication and 
legislation undoubtedly played the most important 
role in this sphere. It also gives a thorough de- 
scription of the most recent legal bills, for example 
the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 or the Hindu 
Adoptions and Maintenance Act of 1956. 

The book gains from the fact that it does not 
attempt, as is done in books of this type, on the 
Hindu Period in particular, to make a study of 
each legal institution and to compare the various 
legal rules as they appear in different sources, 
These sources were often composed in different 
parts of India and at different times and are, in 
faci, not comparable. By comparing them and by 
making deductions as to the development of some 
legal institutions some authors came to misleading 
conclusions. U. C. Sarkar has fortunately re- 
frained from making these deductions. Each legal 
institution is described by him according to the 
main source or according to sources which probably 
belong to the same geographic region. He does not 
attempt an over-all description of these institu- 
tions. This approach, although sometimes tedious, 
seems to be a more appropriate ; in any case it does 
not lead to any misunderstanding or misrepresen- 
tation. 

This study is certainly not as detailed as Kane’s 
History of Dharmasastra but gives an excellent 
picture of all the main legal institutions in India. 
For a student of Indian law who does not wish to 
go into all the details and intracacies of each legal 
institution it may become a text-book of Indian 
law. 

The book was published by the Vishveshvara- 
nand Vedic Research Institute in Hoshiarpur. As 
is usual for the Institute the printing is excellent 
and the index is thorough. The Institute and in 
particular its Director, Professor Vishva Bandhu 
Shastri should be congratulated for the excellent 
work done. 

LupWIK STERNBACH 
New YorkE 
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Contributions d Vhistoire de la philosophie lin- 
guistiue indienne. By Davin SeyFort RvEcG. 
(Publications de Il’Institut de Civilisation 
Indienne, série in-8°, fascicule 7.) Pp. 132. 
Paris: E. DE Boccarp, 1959. 


In these Contributions, an attempt to provide 
the framework for a history of Indian ‘linguistic 
philosophy,’ ranging from the linguistic specula- 
tions in the Vedas to Nagesa (18th century), 
Ruegg has gathered a great deal of interesting 
material. I cannot, however, pronounce his enter- 
prise a real success. Chiefly, it seems unsatisfac- 
tory on two counts: understanding of the basic 
concepts of the Indian grammarians and organi- 
zation. 

Not only does Ruegg fail to further our under- 
standing of Panini and his successors; he has not 
even made what is already known his own. Thus 
he translates niyama ‘restriction’* as if it were 
identical with sambandha ‘connection’ (p. 73; 
Bhartrhari, Vakyapadiya 2.369) : 


vyavaharaya niyamah samjianam samjiini kva cit 
nitya eva tu sambandho ditthadisu gavadivat 


‘En vue de l’usage les termes techniques sont liés 
4 un référent donné; et la connexion dans le cas 
des noms propres est permanente comme il arrive 
pour les mots boeuf, etc.’ Ruegg comments on this 
‘loka: ‘La connexion permanente entre le sig- 
nifiant et le signifié porte tant sur les noms propres 
et les termes techniques que sur les noms communs 
qui se référent & leurs genres permanents respec- 
tifs,’ 

Confusion compounds itself here: This Sloka is 
not a simple reiteration of the doctrine that the 
connection between form and meaning is eternal; 
it is the beginning of a reasoned defence of this 
view, against the objection that, at a given time, 
names may be restricted, ‘for the purpose of com- 
munication’ (vyavahdraya), to a particular thing 
or person. In spite of this restriction, the connec- 





+See Thieme, “Grammatik und Sprache, ein Problem 
der altindischen Sprachwissenschaft,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Iranistik und Indologie 8 (1931), 23-32; Renou dis- 
cusses the term in the introduction to his translation of 
the Durghatavrtti (pp. 100, 120-1), and in his Termi- 
nologie grammaticale du sanskrit, s.v. Ruegg includes 
neither niyama nor niyata in his Index des termes tech- 
niques (pp. 129-32). 


tion between form and meaning is eternal: the two 
halves of the Sloka are not coordinate; tw is ‘ but,’ 
not ‘and.’ The Dittha class (‘les noms propres ”’) 
is a subclass within the samjia class (‘les termes 
techniques’) ; it is not coordinate with it. 

Ruegg gives no evidence of any independent 
struggle with the problems which confront us in 
studying Panini. He has ‘en général’ followed 
Renou’s translation of the Astadhydyi (p. 125). 
Where he departs from it, it is at the reader’s risk. 
Thus he says: ‘Panini 1.2.45 définit la base 
nominale (pratipadika) comme ce qui est signifiant 
sans étre ni une racine ni un morphéme’ (p. 35). 
The text of this siitra reads: arthavad adhatur 
apratyayah pratipadikam; it is pratyayah that 
Ruegg has inexplicably translated as ‘morphéme.’ 
Renou translates this correctly as ‘affixe.’ Else- 
where Ruegg properly—but inconsistently—trans- 
lates pratyaya as ‘ suffixe’ (p. 86). 

There are other instances of inconsistency: 
Ruegg translates sabda both as ‘mot’ (p. 38) and, 
wrongly, as ‘verbe’ (p. 16). (He also translates 
pada as ‘mot’ (p. 38)). Varna he translates as 
‘phonéme’ (pp. 52, 74, 117) and as ‘lettre’ (pp. 
37, 47, 87, 103,111). It is neither.* The analysis 
which yielded the varna was not based on writing ; 
and several contrasting phonemes may belong to 
the same varna: for example, hk, kh, g, gh, and n 
all belong to one varna, which Panini calls ku (cf. 
1.1.9, 1.1.69); Patafijali says ‘a-varna’ and 
‘j-varna’ for all (18) a-sounds and i-sounds, re- 
spectively (Mahabhdasya I, p. 13, lines 19-20). 
Equating two dissimilar concepts only seems to 
solve a difficulty in translating. 

As a framework, these Contributions fail be- 
cause they lack structure. Externally essays, the 
chapters are at times little more than a series of 
disjointed remarks for which the reader must sup- 
ply the connection. In part, this stems from the 
material itself, a good deal of which would have 
fared better in a dictionary-type arrangement of 
concepts. Some of it has, indeed, been treated, 
more accurately and more fully, in just such an 
arrangement, in Renou’s Terminologie grammati- 
cale du sanskrit (compare, for instance, Ruegg, p. 
35, paragraph 1, and Renou, Term. gramm. s. vv. 
pratipadika, samasa, and pada). Brevity is, of 





2See Thieme, review of W. S. Allen’s Phonetics in 
ancient India, in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldn- 
dischen Gesellschaft 107 (1957), 665-6. 
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course, necessary in an attempt to span millenia in 
120 pages, but brevity is of questionable value if it 
is not accomplished with precision. In part, the 
difficulty is simply due to lack of proper organiza- 
tion, as when a reference to Vyadi’s stand on the 
question whether words refer to species or to mem- 
bers of species precedes the brief paragraph which 
tells us who Vyadi was, and is separated from it 
by wholly extraneous material (p. 33). 

A minor cavil. It is the fashion for descriptive 
linguists to pay at least lip homage to the Indian 
grammarians. In our eagerness to find likenesses 
in the two linguistic traditions, we should not 
forget that negative comparisons are just as im- 
portant as positive ones. Ruegg, in general, points 
out differences as well as similarities (in passing, 
rather than in any systematic way). He neglects 
to do this, however, in pointing to a similarity, and 
a qualified one at that, between one article by Ben- 
veniste and the overwhelmingly dominant Indian 
view that the connection between form and mean- 
ing is eternal and necessary: ‘La thése d’une con- 
nexion nécessaire et non purement arbitraire entre 
le signifiant et le signifié, doctrine fondamentale 
des vaiydkarana ...a été défendue d’un autre 
point de vue et sous une forme un peu différente 
par E. Benveniste’ (p. 55; the article referred to 
is “La nature du signe linguistique,” Acta lin- 
guistica 1 [1939], 23-9; the controversy it called 
forth forms the largest single block of articles in 
Acta linguistica.) This is true as far as it goes. 
Benveniste’s article does not, however, represent 


the ‘doctrine fondamentale’ of modern Western 
grammarians, and Ruegg should have said so. (Cf. 
Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale, p. 100: 
‘L’arbitraire du signe n’est contesté par personne ’.) 

In Ruegg’s ‘compréhensive’ (p. 4) bibliography 
—a hazardous claim—lI note among the missing: 
Paul Thieme, “Grammatik und Sprache, ein 
Problem der altindischen Sprachwissenschaft,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Iranistik und Indologie 8 (1931) 
23-32, “Panini and the Rkpratisikhya,” Indian 
historical quarterly 13 (1937), 329-43, “On the 
identity of the Varttikakara,” Indian culture 4 
(1938), 189-209; Thomas Burrow, “Indian 
theories on the nature of meaning,” Transactions 
of the philological society (1936), 92-4. 

On a purely formal basis, Ruegg excludes all 
reviews from his bibliography. Thus we miss 
Leonard Bloomfield’s famous review of Liebich’s 
Kondordanz Panini-Candra (Language 5 [1928], 
267-76). Among recent reviews, there is new 
material in, for example, Thieme’s review of 
Renou’s Terminologie grammaticale (Géttingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen 212 [1958], 19-49; cf. Ruegg’s 
translation of samartha [p. 35] in siitra 2.1.1 and 
Thieme’s analysis of this term [pp. 26-8]). If 
Ruegg ever brings this bibliography up to date— 
it ends with 1955—he will be well-advised to dis- 
tinguish between mere annotations and article-type 
reviews. 


Betty SHEFTS 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





A Comparative Analysis of the Jajmani System. 
By Tuomas O. BEIDELMAN. (Monographs 
of the Association for Asian Studies, Vol. 
VIII.) Pp. iv+ 86. New York: J. J. 
AUGUSTIN PUBLISHERS, 1959. 


In recent years, social anthropologists who have 
worked in India have presented much data on the 
system of exchange of goods, services and pay- 
ments, which are found in the jajmani system. 
The work under review is an attempt to delineate 
the nature and functioning of this system. 

Unfortunately, the work is not comparative, 
analytic, or clearly focused on the jajmani system. 
Beidelman, an anthropologist with no field work 
in India, has subsumed under the term jajmani a 


wide range of economic relations, many of which 
have nothing to do with the jajmani system. For 
example, when talking of the relations between the 
Charmars and the Thakurs of an Eastern Uttar 
Pradesh village, he lumps tenant-landlord rela- 
tions, annual contractual labor, and the jajmani 
relations of these castes together within one sys- 
tem. The participants in these three systems of 
economic relationship make clear distinctions 
among these systems. To compound further the 
terminological confusion, Beidelman assumes the 
jajmani system to be a relationship between castes, 
rather than between families who are members of 
castes. While overextending the concept of 
jajmani, he fails to consider ritual aspects of the 
system which are central to its function. 
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Beidelman uses assumptions about the nature 
and function of Indian society which are dubious 
at best. He labels Indian society in the past 
“feudalistic.” Nowhere does he tell us when this 
past was, one hundred, five hundred, or two 
thousand years ago, all these periods being sig- 
nificantly different in relation to such a concept 
as feudal. He has no sense of the great regional 
variation through time in India, nor of the effects 
within regions that particular dominant castes 
would have on the development of the jajmant 
system. He would have us believe that the matri- 
lineal Nayars, the patrilineal Rajputs, the nu- 
cleated villages of Western U. P., the hamleted 
villages of Eastern U. P., the dispersed villages of 
Bengal, the village exogamous kinship system of 
the North and the village endogamous kinship 
system of the South, or the fact that a village was 
dominated by Sikhs, Rajputs, Jats, Muslims, 
Brahmans, or Okkaligas makes no difference to 
either his conceptualization of the economy as 
feudalistic or to the structure and functioning of 
the jajmani system. 

The student of Indian history and culture will 
consider unusual some of Beidelman’s assumptions, 
for example, “In short, those areas in which Brah- 
mans are not socially superior to other castes are 
those in which Brahmans have lost control of the 
land” (p. 84). Does this mean that Brahmans 
in Puri, Banaras, or Madurai once held most of 
the land? Does this mean that the Rajputs, Jats, 
Sikhs, Bhumihars and Muslims who are the bulk 
of the landholders in Northern India displaced 
Brahmans? Does this mean that because there is 
a well-accepted theory among Hindus that most 
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Brahmans are socially superior to other castes, 
Brahmans at one time controlled all of the land of 
India? 

The heart of Beidelman’s argument is that the 
jajmani system as he defines it is nothing more 
than a vast system for compelling lower castes to 
serve the upper castes, to the lower castes’ dis- 


advantage. Part of the assumed proof for this 
assumption is the fact that dominant castes pay 
less for service than non-dominant castes. This 
in my experience is a result of the fact that the 
dominant caste has supplied land rent-free in lieu 
of some of the grain payments due the provider of 
goods and services. If it were merely a coercive 
system, why would members of serving castes so 
carefully guard their rights to serve? Why are 
court cases fought over jajmant serving rights? 

Beidelman compares only two _ ill-conceived 
stereotypes of North Indian society. One of these 
stereotypes, which derives from Wiser’s concep- 
tualizations of the jajmani system, is based on 
cooperation, stability and security for all castes; 
the other, the one which Beidelman assumes to be 
true, emphasizes coercion, tension and conflict. 
Neither is true in light of the data which we now 
have at hand; neither is a useful model on which 
to base an analysis. Beidelman’s book obscures: 
some of the hard work, research and thought that. 
a generation of Indian, American and British 
anthropologists, rural sociologists, and economists. 
have put into describing and analyzing the nature 
of the Indian rural organization. 


BERNARD S. COHN 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 





Tongan Dictionary (Tongan-English and English- 
Tongan). By C. MAxweELL CHURCHWARD. 
Pp. xiv+836. London: OxrorD UNIVER- 
SITY Press, 1959. 


This dictionary is well up to the mark Church- 
ward set for himself in his Rotuman Grammar 
and Dictionary (1940), A New Fijian Grammar 
(1941), and Tongan Grammar (1953). As is to 
be expected, the dictionary is closely coordinated 
with the Grammar. The combination of the two 
place Tonga among the most thoroughly described 
of the Polynesian languages. 





It is the author’s belief that the dictionary is 
“far larger, far more detailed, and . . . far more 
accurate and reliable, than any Tongan dictionary 
or vocabulary hitherto published” (vii). The 
author however modestly points out that “there 
are probably thousands of basic words that I have 
not discovered. . . . Indeed the actual and poten- 
tial Tongan vocabulary has no conceivable limit.” 
This despite 574 pages of entries in the Tongan 
English section of the dictionary. 

The author is among the foremost contributors 
in the field of Pacific languages. Whatever he 


produces shows the result of careful thought and 
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a deep appreciation of the material he is working 
with. Other students of linguistics will find some 
fault with what he has done, as I shall do in a 
moment, but nothing of this type of criticism can 
detract seriously from the importance of this 
latest contribution of Churchward’s to the study 
of the Malayopolynesian languages. 

The representation of the glottal stop in this 
book by ‘ agrees in part with the usage of Semitic 
scholars who use a similar symbol ’ for essentially 
the same sound and provides very little opposition 
to a traditional writing in which this sound was 
not represented at all consistently. However there 
might have been good reason to consider the possi- 
bility of bringing the symbol down to the line of 
other letters by the use of one of the many letters 
of the Latin alphabet not otherwise employed, say 
q. A like suggestion for orthographic simplifica- 
tion is the use of the letter g (not otherwise used) 
alone for the phoneme represented by ng. The 
gain is superficially slight. To gauge the gain at 


its true value, however, one need only calculate 
that if in the dictionary ng occurs on the average 
as few as five times on a page, there would have 


been an automatic saving of over 4000 letters in 
using g alone. 

The dictionary continues the author’s curious 
practice of distinguishing long vowels from double 
vowels. The rationale of this practice is difficult 
to explain and discuss without a notion of his con- 
ception of the stress. Whether this stress can be 
dealt with as implied by the pitches and therefore 
not needing separate treatment is irrelevant here 
because no information on Tongan pitch schemes 
is given. 

There is at least one stress in Tongan. This 
stress falls (Grammar, p. 4) “normally on the last 
vowel but one. Examples: méhe, to sleep, 
mohénga, bed; . . . In the following cases, how- 
ever, it falls on the last vowel: (a) When the last 
vowel is long. Thus, in kumé, rat, it falls on the 
a;... (b) Before an enclitic [with one vowel; 
e.g. fale, house, but falé ni, this house—I. D.]. 
(c) In what we shall call the definitive accent... . 
If a word contains only one vowel, this vowel is 
stressed, as a rule, only if it is long, or, in some 
cases, if it is followed by an enclitic, as in ké ke 
ka ‘alu, if you go.” 

All of the instances except those involved in the 
definitive accent can be collected as exemplifying 
a phrase-making stress. Let us call this (non- 
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definitive) stress the normal stress. The occur- 
rence of the normal stress indicates that the phrase 
ends with the next vowel. It serves with whatever 
phonetic characteristics distinguish the final vowel 
of a phrase from other vowels (if any) as what 
many linguists call a “juncture.” We may guess 
that the final vowel appears (1) before other 
vowels (a) undistinguished from other vowels, 
(b) with intonational features indicating a more 
marked separation than the one indicated by the 
stress alone (e.g., “comma intonation”), and (2) 
before pause, probably accompanied by one of a 
number of intonational features. 

The function of the stress is therefore to join, 
to be sure, but only in the sense perhaps that what 
precedes each stress is to be regarded as joined as 
far before it as pause or the vowel after the next 
preceding stress. The stress is thus a calenator. 

Churchward’s attention is on the relation of the 
stress to the word. As a consequence he must 
make many statements about its place of occur- 
rence. Once the stress is regarded as a morpheme 
with a catenative meaning and syntactically as in 
construction with the phrase it delimits, its distri- 
bution is simple since it is no longer dependent on 
the shape of the words with which it occurs, but 
only on the vowel that is the next-to-last. 

The only other stress that Churchward describes 
is the “definitive accent” (Grammar, p. 6f.). 
Unlike the normal stress, the definitive stress falls 
on the last vowel. “As a general rule, when a 
nounal or pronominal group is definite, pointing, 
as it were, to one particular thing, or to one par- 
ticular group or class of things, as distinguished 
from others, not only does it begin with a definite 
article, or with the definite form of a possessive 
pronoun, or with a cardinal pronoun, but, as an 
additional mark of definiteness, the stress or the 
main stress is shifted from the last vowel but one 
to the very last vowel, just as it would be if an 
enclitic were added. This stressing of the vowel 
for the sake of definiteness, or of great defi- 
niteness, we shall call the “definitive accent’.” 
Whenever there are two sequences which differ 
only in that one has the definitive accent and the 
other normal, the latter is called semi-definite: 
e.g., ‘fenau tokonaki, their provisions’ and ‘‘enau 
tokonaki, provisions for themselves.’ 

There seems to be every reason to accept Church- 
ward’s description as applying to something real. 
What is troubling here is that the “ definitive 
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stress” is, as far as one can tell, distinct from the 
normal stress only by its position. The likelihood 
that a long vowel with normal stress (instead of a 
short vowel with the “definitive stress”) is in- 
volved is contra-indicated by the fact that Church- 
ward recognizes words with final long vowels: 
e.g., matapa, gate. We must therefore conclude 
that if the definitive stress does not accompany a 
distinguishing feature such as a different intona- 
tion, the position of stress is distinctive in Tongan. 

Churchward says (Grammar 10f.) “. . . it 
appears to be contrary to the Tongan usage for a 
long vowel to stand in a position in which, if it 
were a normal vowel, it would receive the stress— 
or the final stress if the word has more than one. 
Hence, for example, such words as hifi and 
fakaha‘i, with the stress or the final stress on the @ 
and a respectively, would be virtually impossible. 
Why? Because each of these vowels is in a position 
in which, if it were a normal vowel (wu or a), it 
would receive the stress—or the final stress... . 

“.,. Then what happens when, through the 
addition of a ... suffix or an enclitic, or through 
the use of the definitive accent, a long vowel comes 
into such a position ? 

“... Asa rule, what happens is that the long 
vowel expands into a double vowel, with the stress 
on its second element. Thus: hd, v. i., to go in; 
add the suffix -fi and we get, not hifi, but huidfi, 
v.t., to open officially. ... 

“When, however, the stress is shifted along still 
further, so that the vowel in question is no longer 
in a position in which, if it were a normal vowel, 
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it would be stressed ... , then, of course, it be- 
comes an ordinary long vowel again. Thus, with 
definitive accent, hutifi becomes hifi... . 

“ Sometimes the occurrence of a double vowel is 
due ... to the coming together of two normal 
vowels belonging to two different parts of a 
composite word.... Thus... éngoongda (not 
ongongoa), famous. ... Such double vowels... 
may be called synthetic double vowels.” 

Thus, a double vowel either (1) has a stress on 
its second vowel or (2) has a morpheme boundary 
between its two vessels. There would be no diffi- 
culty in regarding all long vowels as double vowels 
as well. There is no necessity to make the dis- 
tinction which Churchward carries out in the dic- 
tionary. 

It should be noted that a consequence of writing 
long vowels as double vowels will be the occur- 
rence of sequences of three (and perhaps even 
four) vowels. Thus Churchward’s fakaduauté 
would be written fakaaauautoo. But this involves 
no novelty, for Churchward himself writes fa- 
kaaape according to his own rules. Essentially 
the reason for dropping Churchward’s distinction 
between a long vowel and a double vowel is that 
it serves no useful purpose. More than this, the 
identity of the word for ‘night’ is maintained in 
poo, night and poo ni, this night, in contrast to 
Churchward’s pd and poo ni. So also fakahaa, 
cause to appear and its derivative fakahaa‘i as 
compared to Churchward’s fakahad and fakahaa‘t. 


IstmpoRE DYEN 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





Early History and Culture of Kashmir. By Sun1u 


CHANDRA Ray. Pp. xxv, 241. Calcutta: 


U. N. Dour & Sons, 1957. 


In undertaking this study of Kashmir prior to 
the Muslim conquest of 1338, Dr. S. C. Ray ex- 
plained that he wanted not merely to present “the 
chronological narrative of its ruling dynasties, 
their wars and intrigues,” but rather to tell the 
story of its “ people’s onward march .. . in all its 
aspects, social, economic, and cultural against a 
political background.” (p. xi) His achievement, 
however, falls far short of this laudable intention. 
The Early History and Culture of Kashmir is, 
indeed, more nearly a fleshless chronicle than a 


meaningful social or cultural history, suffering 
primarily from the very shortcomings its author 
hoped to avoid. 

The book’s topical organization is comprehensive 
enough with nine chapters entitled: The Land 
and the People; Political Background; Society ; 
Economic Conditions; Administration; Religion ; 
Sanskrit Literature; Archaeology; and finally, 
Life of the People. Dr. Ray, moreover, displays 
an impressive command of all the available literary 
and archaeological sources. Perhaps, because of 
the limited character of the extant sources, any 
attempt to reconstruct satisfactorily the social his- 
tory of the people of Kashmir in this ancient 
period would prove to be inadequate; nonetheless, 
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Dr. Ray has throughout too narrowly limited him- 
self to the role of uncritical annalist, by and large 
ignoring his interpretative function as an his- 
torian. The result all too often is a skeletal listing 
of regnal names and dates, or the cataloguing of 
trivia, which, while providing the raw material of 
history certainly does not belong in its digested 
narrative. Were these facts presented by Dr. Ray 
for the first time, their bare enumeration might 
of course be justified as a valuable contribution to 
the archives of scholarship, but very little in this 
study makes any pretence at originality. The 
author relies so heavily, in fact, on the classic 
twelfth century chronicle of Kashmir, Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangini, the critical text of which was pub- 
lished by Aurel Stein in 1892 and translated into 
English with copious notes by him in 1900, that 
the greater portion of this book is virtually a com- 
mentary on the earlier chronicle. Though Dr. Ray 
has used many other sources as well, including the 
accounts of Greek, Chinese, and Arabic travellers 


to Kashmir, Sanskrit literature describing the 
region, and numismatic and epigraphic remains, 
all of these are too scant to supplement signifi- 
cantly the Rajatarangini, to which, therefore, the 
vast majority of the author’s numerous footnotes 
refer. 

No attempt has been made at the end of this 
book to draw any general conclusions; nor is any 
serious effort made to relate the historical develop- 
ment of Kashmir in this era to the region’s subse- 
quent history, or to the history of other regions 
of India at this time. There is a brief Forword 
by K. M. Panikkar in which he tries to place this 
study into a more meaningful historical context. 
A good bibliography is included, as well as several 
plates depicting the sculpture, architecture, and 
coins of the region. A detailed map of ancient 
Kashmir introduces the volume. 


STANLEY A. WOLPERT 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 





Eigenwertungen in altindischer Medizin. By 


REINHOLD F. G. Miter. Pp. 132. (Nova 
Acta Leopoldina. N.F. Bd 20, Nr 138) 
Leipzig: BartH, 1958. 


The title of this book will not be clear to the 
reader without amplification. By “ Eigenwertun- 
gen” the author means the original theories of 
Indian medicine which have not been influenced 
by foreign, particularly occidental, concepts. It 
must be welcomed in the interest of knowledge 
that a special subject like Indian medicine is 
handled by a physician; for a scholar who studies 
medical texts from the point of view of a philolo- 
gist will sometimes overlook or misunderstand 
things which are evident to a medical man. Miil- 
ler has already published a large number of books 
and papers on Indian medicine. Mention may be 
made here of his comprehensive treatise Grund- 
siitze altindischer Medizin (Copenhagen, 1951), 
which was followed by smaller articles on 
“ Salya altindischer Wundirzte ” (Osiris, vol. 13), 
“ Schideleréffnungen nach indischen Sagen (Cen- 
taurus, vol. 6), “ Ueber ein Neutrum im Sanskrit ” 
(Die Sprache, vol. 6), ete. 

The present work, which covers 132 pages, is 
divided into twenty-six chapters and ends with a 


short index. The author starts from the “ general 
conditions of the prehistoric period.” Here the 
question arises whether or not ancient Indian 
medicine is of Aryan origin. Miiller’s answer is 
“that the intellectual life, and hence also the medi- 
cal science, of the Aryans and their successors must 
be considered superior to that of earlier times, the 
more so since Indo-Aryan ideas, and hence also 
medicine, spread beyond India’s borders.” (p. 10) 
After a brief chapter on the “general foundations 
in the Vedas,” in which the author avows Hertel’s 
contested Feuerlehre, there follows a detailed ac- 
count of a number of themes such as pathology, the 
development of the medical profession in India, 
obstetrics, the great collections of Caraka, Susruta, 
and Vagbhata, the theory of the three dosas, the 
doctrine of the five elements, etc. Many of these 
themes have already been dealt with by the author 
in earlier publications. It is to be regretted that, 
taken together, they de not form a unity and that 
the “final criticism” does not give a connecting 
link either. 

It is, as indicated above, unquestionably of great 
advantage for a correct interpretation if the rich 
material contained in the numerous texts on 
Ayurveda is taken up by someone so conversant 
with medical theory and practice as Miiller. On 
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the other hand, such a person cannot be expected 
to be equally competent in philological matters. 
Hence he must be prepared for possible objections 
in this regard, even if they may have no effect 
upon his basic results. Thus I am firmly con- 
vinced that it is impracticable to render and ex- 
plain Sanskrit words and terms always according 
to their original and etymological meaning, par- 
ticularly if this meaning occurs in remote texts or 
must even be reconstructed. Such a method may 
sometimes lead to erroneous interpretations which 
are derogatory rather than conducive to the sub- 
ject. Some examples may be given. 

Atharvaveda I 22 discusses the healing of jaun- 
dice. The invalid wants to get rid of the disease 
by transferring it to other beings that are already 
of yellow or yellowish color. In this context varna 
means “color,” not “cover” and certainly not 
“skin (of a bull).” The first strophe mentions 
the color of the red bull, later strophes speak of 
cows and parrots. Miiller comments in note 77, 


“Varna (from var- ‘to cover’) originally means 
“cover” so that the skin of a bull (with its sec- 
ondary meanings in the Vedas) is referred to in 
this passage and that the color may enter the 
picture only by way of supplement.” And in note 


79, “The parrot (suka), according to its word 
formation (Suc- ‘to shine’), has nothing to do 
with a restriction to the yellow color.” 

The terms dhdtu and dosa cannot be understood 
by etymologizing either. Though dhdtu is derived 
from dha- “to put” (German “setzen”), it does 
not mean “ Umsetzen” or “ Umsatzstufe” (p. 87 
and notes 370, 372) nor “ Umwandlung” (pp. 99, 
101 and note 411). Therefore tridhdtu, which 
means “the three humors (or constituents) of the 
body,” cannot be rendered as “die drei Umsatzs- 
tufen ” or even “ die drei Umgesetzten ” (p. 87 and 
notes 370, 372), the latter being an offense against 
the word formation. Likewise, dosa means not 
only originally but almost through out Indian 
literature “fault.” Yet in medical texts its mean- 
ing has shifted to “humor” and the idea of a fault 
is not implied any more. This is clear from a pas- 
sage in Arunadatta’s commentary on Vagbhata’s 
Astangahrdayasamhita, siitrasthina 1, 10, which 
has been quoted by the author himself (p. 87): 
“The word dhdtu is interchangeable with dosa.” 
Both terms mean the same and neither is dhdtu 
“Umsatzstufe ” nor dosa “ Fehler” in this context. 
And is it still intelligible if Miller translates 
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paktis cirena dosanam as “Kochen mit Verzé- 
gerung der Fehler”? (p. 32, line 20). The pas- 
sage, which is found in a list of diagnostical symp- 
toms in the Suérutasamhita, uttarasthina 39, 36, 
means “long cooking of the humours.” 

Again, dravya means “material object, sub- 
stance” in the general sense «* the word. In con- 
nection with the passage discussed on p. 102, the 
dravyas are the mahdabhitas (“elements,” Miiller 
translates “Grofwesen”). Though dravya is de- 
rived from dru- “to run,” it has nothing to do any 
more with running. In the obscure note 421, the 
author renders dravya as “laufenwerdend” [!]; 
in note 298, he says, “ According to its formation, 
it would correspond to a part. fut.: ‘that which 
will be running’ (thus only explained in Mac- 
donell’s dictionary).” However, this translation 
by means of the active voice is grammatically 
wrong since derivatives ending in -ya are always 
passive. In his reference to Macdonell, Miiller has 
made a mistake. The word is correctly etymolo- 
gized by Macdonell as “fp. movable: Vdru.” Ac- 
cording to his list of abbreviations, fp. stands for 
“future participle passive.” So the literal mean- 
ing of dravya would be something like “that which 
is to be run” but not “that which will be running.” 

The quotation manastu cintyamarthah given in 
note 427 runs correctly as follows, manasas tu 
cintyam arthah and means, “The object of think- 
ing (or of the thinking organ) is that which is to 
be thought of.” Miiller translates, “Das Ziel des 
Denkens ist das Zubestrahlende” (that which is 
to be shone upon). Similarly, he wants to inter- 
pret cetané as “Herausstrahlen” (the shining 
forth, note 388) or “Erleuchtung” (enlighten- 
ment, p. 117). With regard to adkasa in Brhada- 
ranyakopanisad 4, 2, 3, he says, “The word akasa 
must be derived from d- (towards) and kdaés- (to 
shine) and hence means the shining towards 
[something] from the inner heart, which is often 
considered to be a cavity, so that the expression 
implies the idea of space.” (note 398) 

Sometimes the literal translations are open to 
criticism. Thus the prefix vi- (in verbs) does not 
mean “out of ”—that would be nih-, nis-, nir- 
—but “apart, dis-”; a good example is slesa “em- 
bracement, connection” and viglesa “ disembrace- 
ment, separation.” Therefore, vikdra cannot pos- 
sibly mean “ Herausfertiger” (he who makes 
[something] out of [something], note 112) nor 
“ Herausfertigung” (the making [something] out 
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of [something], note 117), and vikrti cannot pos- 
sibly mean “ Ausfertigung” (the making [some- 
thing] of [something], p. 123) either. 

The tendency to render technical terms accord- 
ing to their etymology naturally leads in many 
cases to translations which are quite unintelligible 
to the distinterested reader. Miiller’s rendering of 
Carakasamhita Sairirasthina 4, 6, may illustrate 
this: “ Der Embryo ist nun aber eine Ausfertigung 
von Raumzustrahlung, Wind, Feuer, Wasser und 
Erde; diese Ausfertigungen werden zum Standort 
der Erleuchtung.” (note 483) 

Many other examples of etymological transla- 
tions could be given. As to my objections, the 
author would of course plead that his method of 
analyzing the foundations of Indian medicine was 
unique but nevertheless sound and that it was the 
only way of expressing the original concept of 
flaming, beaming, and shining. 
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Miller has a peculiar style which is often hard 
to understand. Sometimes (p. 81, lines 13-14; 
notes 400, 421, 430), one does not get what is 
meant even after repeated reading. Moreover, 
preference is given to vague phrases such as Wert 
and its derivatives Wertung, Eigenwertung, Be- 
wertung, Verwertung, etc. 

On the other hand, the author is a man of wide 
reading. He has drawn from an enormous amount 
of literature which goes far beyond what can ordi- 
narily be expected of a medical historian. Even 
if the advisability of combining translation with 
etymology must be disputed, the value of his re- 
search work as such remains unimpaired. It is to 
be welcomed that the author contributed his vast 
knowledge to an exhaustive study of Indian 
medicine. 

JOHANNES NOBEL 


UNIVERSITY OF Marsurc, GERMANY 





Myths of the North-East Frontier of India. VER- 
RIER Etwin. Pp. 448. Shillong: Norru- 
East FRONTIER AGENCY, 1958. 


Disregarding the small and marginal communi- 
ties the hill tribes of Assam may conveniently be 
grouped into (1) the Kuki-Chins, (2) the Nagas 
proper, (3) the Konyaks, (4) the Bangni (Dafias), 
Adi (Abor), Mishmi and allied tribes of the Cen- 
tral North-East Frontier, and (5) the Tibetanized 
tribes bordering on Bhutan. On the first two 
groups there is considerable literature, though 
most of it is on culture rather than folk-lore. It 
is to our knowledge of the fourth and fifth groups, 
of which practically nothing was previously known 
and to which administration is only now being 
extended, that Dr. Elwin has made a notable con- 
tribution. He includes in his survey myths of the 
Nocte and Wancho only because these outliers of 
the important and large Konyak group are in- 
cluded in the administrative area with which he 
is dealing. Their myths can only be properly 
appraised when we have those of the main bulk of 
the group to which they belong. (Our lack of 
fuller details of this important and interesting 
group, with its institution of sacred chiefs, is prob- 
ably the most serious gap in our knowledge of the 
hill tribes of Assam). Similarly, for administra- 


tive reasons, myths of the Khamptis and Singphos 


are included, though these are communities fol- 
lowing the Burmese type of Buddhism which 
migrated from the Irrawady Valley in historical 
times and have nothing in common with the typi- 
cal Animist population of the Subhimalayan hills. 

After a general introduction the book is divided 
into four main parts according to the subject 
matter of the myths, viz., Heaven and Earth, Man 
and his History, the Daily Life of Man and the 
World of Animals. These main parts are again 
divided into subsections, each of which is preceded 
by a useful special introduction and summary. As 
many myths touch on more than one subject the 
decision on the subsection in which to put a par- 
ticular item has often had to be somewhat arbi- 
trary. Nevertheless with the aid of the index it is 
fairly easy to find one’s way about. 

There are many parallels with myths current 
among other tribes in Assam and elsewhere, but 
there are also notable differences. For instance, 
stories of a Universal Deluge such as occur in 
Naga folk-lore are rare and the important Kuki- 
Chin myth of the Great Darkness is absent. The 
Trickster series of stories too, though all righly of 
a type, differs entirely from those attached to the 
Sema Naga character Iki and the Lhota Naga 
Apfuho. Parallels and differences are frequently 
referred to by the author in footnotes and in view 
of the importance of comparison in the study of 














myths it would have been convenient if account 
had been taken of footnotes when compiling the 
index. It is also obviously true that the full sig- 
nificance of a myth cannot be appreciated without 
some knowledge of the culture in which it is cur- 
rent. But, as against this, the reader should 
remind himself that, whereas a myth can be re- 
corded during a brief visit to an area, a year or 
more is required for the compilation of an adequate 
description of a culture. - Half a loaf is far better 
than no bread. Short booklets on the culture of 
some of the tribes of the North-East Frontier are 
ready or planned, but a long time must elapse 
before full monographs can be written and their 
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preparation will be a race against the swift and 
sweeping changes administration will inevitably 
cause, however carefully planned. 

Meanwhile we can only be very grateful for this 
important collection of myths now under review, 
and we are promised one or more further volumes 
of the original texts of these myths and of the long 
Adi (Abor) myths. It would be useful if a forth- 
coming volume included an adequate map showing 
the boundaries of the tribes and the position of the 
villages from which the myths have come. 


J. P. Mitts 


Sypiina@ St. Nicuouas, DorcHesteR, Dorset 





The Structure of Maltese. By JosePH AQUILINA. 
Pp. x +358. The Royal University of Malta, 
1959. 


This book does not claim to be a grammar of 
Maltese, nor does it claim to be a guide book for 
learning the language. It is rather an analysis of 
Maltese based on the author’s own understanding 
of the language, intended mainly to propose rules 
and patterns which constitute boundaries for the 
Semitic and Romance elements of the “mixed” 
Maltese language. These boundaries are supposed 
to constitute criteria which will enable the reader 
to “distinguish and mark off the two elements” 
(pp. v and 137-141). 

The book is divided into four parts, one of which 
is devoted to phonology, two to morphology and 
one to syntax. The part about phonology begins 
with a chart of Maltese consonants. The author 
does not explain the method by which the various 
sounds are arranged. They do not seem to follow 
either alphabetic or phonemic distribution since 
they include non-alphabetic signs such as pf and 
pv, as well as non-phonemic sounds such as yn and 
also pf and pv. 

The vowels (p. 18) are indicated without any 
explanation of their phonetic analysis. Instead 


they are divided into two classes: unpharyngealised 
and pharyngealised. The former represents the 
regular vowels, and the latter consists of these 
regular vowels combined with historical pharyn- 
geal consonants, which have already been lost. The 
reason for preserving the positions of historical 
lost pharyngeals is explained on the same page as 





being due to morphological considerations—an in- 
dication that the author has confused structural 
analysis with historical linguistics. 

The author then supplies hundreds of examples 
for all possible combinations of vowels and con- 
sonants in Semitic and non-Semitic Maltese words, 
thus furnishing criteria to determine European 
and Semitic elements in the language. He then 
supplies a transcription of a specimen of literary 
Maltese (pp. 137-141), and quotes from it forty- 
six words, identifying each word as Semitic or 
foreign on the basis of his criteria. 


Part II deals with the morphology of Semitic 
Maltese, and is divided into variable and invariable 
elements. The variable element refers to the 
various Maltese patterns into which Semitic roots 
are formed, and the invariable element refers to 
forms which do not follow particular patterns such 
as pronouns, particles, etc. The author supplies 
examples for two hundred and fourteen patterns 
of Maltese nouns, not to mention regular and weak 
verb patterns for which numerous other examples 
are also supplied. 

There is no doubt that this multiplicity of ex- 
amples is very useful and reveals painstaking effort 
on the part of the author. However, these hun- 
dreds of examples are cited with very little effort 
to tie them together. Accordingly, the reader is 
left in a maze of confusion leading to a complete 
deadlock when it comes to utilizing these patterns 
to construct other forms. The author has defi- 
nitely failed to make use of the concepts of allo- 
phonic and free variants of phonemes as well as 
morphophonemic variations in structure which 
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would have reduced the number of patterns and 
given the reader criteria on which to construct 
other forms. For example, on pp. 147-149, the 
author produces four nominal patterns: qatl, qetl, 
qgitl, and gotl with examples for each. By analyz- 
ing these examples, it will be clearly shown that 
they constitute only one pattern—gatl derived 
from a verbal root, with a free variant qotl, a 
regular allomorph getl used with pharyngeal 
sounds, and a tactical allomorph qitl used for 
nouns which have no verbal roots. This method 
of distinguishing morphemic variants can be util- 
ized with other patterns in order to reduce their 
number and work out a coherent system of mor- 
phophonemics for use in the construction of other 
forms. 

Part III deals with the morphology of non- 
Semitic Maltese. The non-Semitic forms which 
conform to Semitic patterns are treated as a var.- 
able element, and those which do not conform to 
a particular pattern are treated as an invariable 
element. Again, numerous examples are given 
with the same approach as shown in the previous 
two parts. 

The treatment of syntax in part IV follows the 
traditional method, especially that of Semitic 
grammar, with the exception that the author here 
attempts to compare Semitic and Romance syntax. 
He supplies numerous examples of all possible 
combinations without any attempt to define syn- 
tactic units or explain syntactic functions. 

The book ends with a half page conclusion to the 
effect that Maltese is a “ unique cross-breed of East 
and West” (p. 351). This conclusion together 
with the introductory remarks in the preface would 
indicate that the purpose of writing this “struc- 
ture ” of Maltese is to furnish evidence for a well- 
known historical fact. In this case, it is not only 
a waste of effort, but the word “structure,” usually 
used by linguists to refer to purely descriptive 
analysis, has been misapplied, and used as a means 
to an end. In other words, the author, instead of 
analyzing Maltese as it is, started with a precon- 


ceived idea that Maltese is a mixed language and 
framed its structure to fit in with this idea. This 
is why he ignored siandard linguistic techniques 
and resorted to analyzing Semitic and Romance 
elements in Maltese each on a separate basis, using 
his own knowledge of Arabic and European lan- 
guages as criteria.1 Native Maltese informants 
with no knowledge of other languages cannot dis- 
tinguish a variety of elements in their speech, and 
will not be able to supply data supporting material 
in this book. 

Perhaps the statement of André Martinet in his 
recent article would fit in this situation: “ Struc- 
turalism, in linguistics, cannot be said to be a mis- 
nomer since all the structuralists operate with 
some sort of structure. But the use of this term 
by people with widely divergent outlooks certainly 
hampers, rather than promotes, mutual under- 
standing and wide-spread cooperation.” ? 

The author, no doubt, has gone through a “ very 
tedious and arduous task” to organize this 
material and establish his criteria. Yet, from a 
purely structural point of view, this work has to be 
set aside as non-rigorous. 

Nevertheless, the numerous examples supplied 
in this book are very useful, and can be well 
utilized, with the help of native informants who 
will supply correct pronunciation and usage, to 
reconstruct the structure of Maltese on a sound 
linguistic basis. 

Witson B. BisHal 


ScHoot oF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, 
Wasuineton, D. C. 


1It is worthwhile here to read Charles F. Hockett, 
“A Note on Structure,” Readings in Linguistics, edited 
by Martin Joos, ACLS, Washington, 1957, pp. 279, 280. 
At the close of the article Hockett concludes, “ For the 
scientist, then, ‘ linguistic structure’ refers to something 
existing quite independently of the activities of the 
analyst.” 

? André Martinet, “ Elements of Functional Syntax,” 
Word, Vol. 16 (April, 1960), p. 1. 
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The Travels of Ibn Battita, A.D. 1325-1354; 
Translated with Revisions and Notes from the 
Arabic Text edited by C. Defrémery and B. 
R. Sanguinetti. By H. A. R. Gres. (Hakluyt 
Society, Second Series No. 110). Vol. I: 
Pp. xvii + 269, 1 illustration, 6 maps. Cam- 
bridge, England: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Press, 1958. $5.50. 


A sound Arabic text and a fair translation of 
Ibn Battita’s Rihla were produced in the middle 
of the nineteenth century by the two French 
scholars listed above. Since then, there has been 
no reason for a new Arabic edition. But a new 
translation was fully justified by the following 
considerations. (1) The work of Defrémery and 
Sanguinetti has long been out of print. (2) Their 
version can now be improved upon at many points. 
(3) There has been no complete English transla- 
tion until the present. (4) A commentary was 
needed to explain the references to persons, places 
and institutions which abound in the narrative. 
Sir Hamilton Gibb announced in the introduction 
to his “Selections” from Ibn Battita? that he 
was preparing such a work for the Hakluyt 
Society, but his many other scholarly activities 
have delayed progress on it. A wide public will 
now welcome this first volume. 

The portion translated is the text of Defrémery 
and Sanguinetti’s Volume I. This takes us with 
the traveller from Tangier to Egypt, up the Nile 
and across the desert to the Red Sea coast at 
‘Aydhab, from which he had to return to Egypt; 
then to Syria, from Syria to Madina and Mecca, 
and from there to Najaf in ‘Iraq. Thus the 
ground covered—entirely by land—included a 
large part of the Arab world, anc this was 
traversed by Ibn Battiita in a little more than a 
year and a half, beginning in mid-June 1325. It 
must be admitted that, though he was at home in 
these territories and his reports on them have the 
value of authenticity, this is for several reasons the 
least interesting portion of his narrative. He was 
still young and inexperienced as a traveler; he is 
narrating from memory after an interval of thirty 





* Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, 4 vols. (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1853-58). 

*Ion Battita: Travels in Asia and Africa, 1325-54, 
translated and selected by H. A. R. Gibb (London: 
Routledge, 1929), p. 15. Fourth impression, 1957. 
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years; the Arab countries are comparatively fa- 
miliar to us from other sources of the same period ; 
and some of the most detailed description is 
adapted and abridged from Ibn Jubayr. What- 
ever the reasons, and however much allowance is 
made for the religious interests of Ibn Battita and 
the literary tastes of his ghost-writer Ibn Juzayy, 
this reviewer, with no doubt the limitations of a 
modern reader, must confess to a spontaneous dis- 
appointment at the contents of this first quarter, 
viewed as a whole. 

The account of North Africa is too hasty to 
have much value, while that of Egypt, though 
longer, is still somewhat inadequate to the interest 
of that country under the Mamlik sultans. Syria 
also is for the most part too briefly described, with 
some remarkable omissions. Ibn Battita visited 
Hisn al-Akrad, “a small town on the top of a 
hill, with abundance of trees and flowing streams,” 
and mentions a zdwiya there, but not the Crac des 
Chevaliers (140). At Ba‘albek he allowed him- 
self no time to look at the ancient temples, “ be- 
cause of my eager desire to reach Damascus” 
(187). In compensation, the account of Damascus 
(187-254) is substantial and is the best thing in 
the volume. Ibn Battiita’s particular contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the city springs from his 
prime personal interest: Islamic intellectual life 
and religious practices. The career of Ibn Tay- 
miya is shortly narrated here (215-18), though 
without sympathy. The description of Madina 
(260-94) has a similar value, but on Mecca and 
its religious ceremonies (299-404) Ibn Juzayy has 
copied extensively from Ibn Jubayr. Up to this 
point Ibn Battita had been making a pilgrimage. 
His departure from Mecca in the direction of 
‘Iraq, iastead of his homeland, therefore marks a 
turning-point in the character of his travels. Yet 
he gives no explanation of his change of purpose, 
but only the bald statement, “On the twentieth 
day precisely of Dhu’l-Hijja I went out of Mecca 
in company with the commander of the caravan of 
al-‘Iraq ...” (404). 

The accuracy of Professor Gibb’s translation is 
what we should expect, and often surpasses that 
of the French version. Moreover it keeps closer 
to the exact meaning of the Arabic than the 
“Selections” of 1929. Mastery of the art 0” 


* My references are to the pages of Defrémery and 
Sanguinetti, Vol. I, which are given in the margins of 
Gibb’s translation. 
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translation is shown in the variations of English 
style, corresponding to the pomposity of Ibn 
Juzayy’s rhetoric or the plainness of the main 
narrative. The commentary takes the convenient 
form of footnotes. Their conciseness can hardly 
conceal the learning and industry of these notes, 
making extensive use of contemporary histories 
and biographies, for which every reader will be 
grateful for a long time to come. A few ortho- 
graphic slips and inconsistencies may be found in 
the translation and notes. Malik al-wmarda’ is 
rendered as “the king of the amirs” (217) and as 
“the Malik al-Umara’” (219). The incorrect 
form “b. Abii” sometimes occurs (202, 207, 397) 
instead of “b. Abi.” “Baalbek” (18) is fol- 
lowed by “ Ba‘labakk” (185-87). Misprints are 
almost unavoidable in a book containing so many 
foreign names, but their number is very small. 
The Arabic title of the work, Tuhfat an-nuzzdar fi 
ghar@ib al-amsdr wa ‘aj@ib al-asfar, is not trans- 
lated, although it is present in the Arabic text and 
was originated by Ibn Juzayy (IV.448). The 


omission is probably due to the fact that Ibn 
Battiita’s work has always been known simply as 
Rihla, “ Travels.” 

Maps and a bibliography complete the apparatus 
that is needed. The foreword is brief. “In lieu 
of a general introduction to the present transla. 
tion, attention may be drawn to the excellent study 
by Herman F. Janssen’s Jbn Batoutah, ‘ Le Voya- 
geur de VIslam, published in the Collection 
Lebégue, Brussels 1948” (p. xv). To this should 
be added the translator’s own introduction to his 
“ Selections: ” and, incidentally, the “ Selections” 
themselves will not be superseded by the complete 
translation, for they will continue to serve as the 
best popular initiation to “the traveler of Islam.” 
A terminal essay on Ibn Battiita’s confused itin- 
eraries is promised for the last volume, which pre- 
sumably will also contain an index. The comple- 
tion of the work is eagerly awaited. 


GEORGE F. Hourani 
UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN 





Istoriya Irana s drevneyshikh vremen do kontsa 
NVIIT veka (The History of Iran from An- 
cient Times to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century). By N. V. Picu.tevsKaya and others. 
Pp. 390. Leningrad: LENINGRAD UNIVER- 
sity Press, 1958. 


The History of Iran from Ancient Times to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century shares certain 
general characteristics with other books on the 
Middle East that have come out of the U.S.S.R. 
recently. Almost all are the product of the joint 
efforts of several collaborators ; the references cited 
include both Western and Eastern sources; the 
subject is usually surveyed in a world perspective ; 
and in history, economics and politics, the method 
of analysis employed is dialectic materialism. De- 
spite the limitations of this approach, these works, 
if appraised scientifically, deserve credit. 

Those who were respousible for the preparation 
of this volume were A. A. Djdanova who wrote 
Chapters I and II, N. ¥. Pigulevskaya who pre- 
pared Chapter III; A. U. Yakubovskiy, a con- 
tributor to Chapters IV, V, VI, VII, VIII and 
IX; E. P. Petrushevskiy who contributed to 


Chapters IV, V, and others; L. V. Stroyeva who 
did work on Chapter IV and others; and A. M. 
Belenitskiy who was responsible for the over-all 
transliteration and other technical points. 

The book’s 390 pages comprise 334 pages of text, 
40 pages of black and white illustrations of Per- 
sian contributions to the fields of art, architecture, 
calligraphy, miniatures, mosaics, ceramics, etc., 
and twelve pages of references which list Russian, 
English, French, German, Persian, and Arabic 
sources for each chapter. 

The text begins with a short description of the 
geography of Iran, and following it are nine 
chapters, each of which discusses a period of Per- 
sian history. The first chapter begins with the 
rise of the Achaemenids, their achievements and 
eventual fall. Chapter II describes the period 
from the third to the seventh century A. pD., and the 
following chapter traces the rise of the Arabs, the 
internal revolts in Iran, and Persian influence on 
the Arabs. Chapters IV through IX discuss, in 
turn: the development of feudalism in Iran from 
the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, the Mongul 
invasion and Iran’s success in taming the Monguls, 
feudal life and local uprisings in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the Safavid period in the 
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following century, Iran in the seventeenth century, 
and finally the breakup of feudal society in Iran 
during the eighteenth century. 

Space does not permit me to comment on the 
pook’s interpretation of each historical phase, but 
certain generalizations are possible. A systematic, 
methodological approach is consistently presented 
throughout the book, that is, each chapter follows 
a definite pattern. It generally begins with the 
social characteristics of the particular period and 
refers to the historical sources which form the basis 
for the interpretation of events. Although the 
chapter then discusses the various conquests and 
invasions, it stresses the central administration of 
the country, the nation’s cultural achievements in 
that era, the rise of professions and urban life, and 
the status of Iran’s commerce, social and economic 
organization. Moreover, each chapter analyzes the 
role Iranians have played in preserving their own 
culture, as well as their impact on neighboring 
countries and their contribution to the spread of 
culture. The chapter concludes with the condi- 
tions that led to the fall of one group and the rise 
of another. 

In its over-all outlook the book shows the con- 
tinuity of Persian culture over a long period of 
time, and the authors state: “in spite of the fact 
that Iran has been invaded by many foreign 
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groups, of different languages and cultures, she 
has been able to create not less than what she 
received. As the result of her geographical posi- 
tion, government organization and cultural de- 
velopment, Iran has played a leading role in the 
history of her neighboring countries and in the 
Middle East. For this reason the events in Iran’s 
civilization have had a significant world effect on 
the history of her time .. . During its feudal state 
of culture, Persian literature and language have 
been no less important than the Greek culture and 
its language in ancient times.” 

Students of Oriental culture and those who seek 
historical and cultural information on Iran will 
find this book a valuable reference, written by 
historians who are experts in their particular field. 
In the reviewer’s opinion it gives a better picture 
of Iran’s contribution to the history of the Middle 
East than any comparable book in English: per- 
haps because such books have been written by 
diplomats, missionaries, or literary men, none of 
them scholars of history. Morover, it recognizes 
Islamic Persian culture as a separate entity and 
judges it with less bias than do the books written 
vy Middle Easterners. 


Reza ARASTEH 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





Les Peintures des manuscrits Safavis de 1502 a 
1587. By Ivan STCHOUKINE. Pp. 233, Pls. 
LXXXvilI. Paris: LIBRAIRIE ORIENTALISTE 
P. GEUTHNER, 1959. 


If one were to choose the person who has 
contributed most to the study of Persian miniature 
painting, he would surely be Ivan Stchoukine, 
whose books and monographs have provided us 
with the most substantial accounts of the subject. 
La Peinture Iranienne, published in 1936, traced 
the beginings of Persian painting under the Abba- 
sids and carried the history through the Mongol 
period. Les Peintures des Manuscrits Timurides, 
of 1954, guides us through the Fifteenth Century. 
Now, we welcome the third installment, which 
describes the brilliant continuation of the tradi- 
a under the patronage of the Safavids, until 

87. 

Dr. Stchoukine is a most orderly as well as crea- 


tive scholar; he begins with the historical setting, 
sifting contemporary sources for pertinent mate- 
rial and building from this a solid, informative 
account of the cultural milieu that produced the 
works of art he goes on to discuss in detail. This 
section should be as valuable to the historian as 
to the student of Islamic art, for no such general 
account has been available since the skimpy sur- 
veys of E. G. Browne and Sir Percy Sykes. Es- 
pecially interesting are brief biographies of the 
great patrons of painting, such as Shah Tahmasp 
and his extraordinary nephew, Ibrahim Mirza. A 
most useful chapter lists all of the known painters 
and includes a critical survey of their surviving 
works as well as those attributed to them. 

The longest section of the book concerns the 
manuscripts and albums themselves. Each of two 
hundred items is fully described. One is grateful 
for the accurate compilation of information often 
left out by earlier authorities: size, date, prove- 
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nance, scribe, number of miniatures, etc. When- 
ever possible, Dr. Stchoukine gives these statistics. 
Most helpful in a field in which the books are 
becoming increasingly scarce is his practice of 
summarizing the opinions expressed in the past, 
arguing his case in full when he differs with the 
hitherto accepted theories. 

Many Safavid manuscripts give neither date nor 
provenance. Scholars, therefore, have had to place 
them by other means. Dr. Stchoukine divides the 
paintings according to centres, by and large those 
with which we are familiar from earlier writers: 
Tabriz, Qazwin, Shiraz, Herat, Meshed, Isfahan, 
and “provincial,” a sort of catch-all for atypical 
work. Isfahan and Herat have not always been 
considered separate schools of painting at this time 
and Khorassan has occasionally been substituted 
for the more limiting Meshed. The distinguished 
English scholar, B. W. Robinson, for instance, 
includes manuscripts written at Herat during the 
first part of the Century with the school of Tabriz.* 
Furthermore, he assigns the few manuscripts 
known to have been written at Isfahan prior to the 
end of the century to the school of book production 
centred at Shiraz. Mr. Robinson’s system is sim- 
pler, Dr. Stchoukine’s possibly more exact. At 
any rate, Dr. Stchoukine finds a number of char- 
acteristics in Isfahani paintings that distinguish 
them from Shirazi work. Inasmuch as Bukhara 
was not part of Safavid Persia, Dr. Stchoukine 
does not discuss the manuscripts written there. 
One hopes that he will deal with this material 
elsewhere. 


The author occasionally surprises us with the 
results of his reconsideration of long standing 
attributions. A familiar picture of two camels 
fighting,” hitherto considered a late work by 
Bihzad and assigned to about 1525 is now, I think 
correctly, dated twenty-five years later, well after 
the death of the great Timurid master. Item 52, 
a manuscript dated 1543 is considered by Dr. 
Stchoukine to be of Qazwin on the basis of style. 
However, inasmuch as the royal court, presumably 
with ateliers, did not move from Tabriz until 
1548, ene sympathises with the author’s dilemma. 


1See B. W. Robinson, A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Persian Paintings in the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 
1958), p. 81. 

2 See L. Binyon, J. V. S. Wilkinson, B. Gray, Persian 
Miniature Painting (Oxford, 1933), Pl. LXXXVII, A. 
132. 


Such problems as this warn us not to be too doctri- 
naire in the matter of attribution. Number 102, 
a manuscript of 1530-31 placed at Shiraz by the 
author seems to us closer to Tabriz in style. Item 
136, a well-known miniature in the past accepted 
as Bihzad’s work® is considerably demoted by its 
new assignment to Shiraz during the second half 
of the century. Two miniatures‘ in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, numbers 137 and 140, once 
attributed to Muhammadi, are also shorn of their 
artist’s name and located at Shiraz. In each of 
these cases we fail to see Shirazi elements while 
agreeing that they are not likely to be by the 
artist in question. Manuscript no. 186, on the 
other hand, seems to us quite eligible for the 
Shirazi rather than the “Provincial” group. A 
Yusuf and Zulaykha® manuscript in the British 
Museum (no. 192) has long convinced the reviewer 
that it is in fact Indian, probably from the Deccan, 
rather than from Qazwin as Blouchet said, or from 
Southern Persia as we are now told. Numbers 196 
and 199 also appear to be Indian, an opinion with 
which Dr. Stchoukine concurs in a letter to the 
reviewer. 


Dr. Stchoukine is virtually the first student of 
Islamic painting who has dealt at length with the 
formal elements of the miniatures. His last 
chapters concern the stylistic development of 
Safavid painting from its “primitive” phase 
through the “classic” and “baroque.” While one 
might question the application of this last term to 
our subject its meaning in terms of design becomes 
clear after reading the author’s skillful analysis of 
the treatment of space, composition, and colour. 

Eighty-eight excellent collotype plates, almost all 
hitherto unpublished, enable the reader to follow 
Dr. Stchoukine’s main arguments. Exhaustive 


See A. U. Pope (Editor), A Survey of Persian Art, 
V (Oxford, 1938), Pl. 885, A. 

*See A. K. Coomaraswamy, Les Miniatures Orien- 
tales de La Collection Goloubew Au Museum of Fine 
Arts de Boston (Paris, 1929), Pls. XXII, XXIII, Figs. 
45, 43. 

5 See E. Blochet, Musulman Painting (London, 1929), 
Pl. CXXXVI. Sir Thomas Arnold, The Old and New 
Testaments in Muslim Religious Art (London, 1932), 
Pl. X. This manuscript is probably the most important 
and beautiful Non-Mughal Islamic manuscript made in 
India during the second half of the Sixteenth Century. 
Indian elements include a number of costumes, acces- 
sories, architecture, and other details as well as affinities 
to work known to be Indian. 
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references to reproductions in other books are also 
iven. Dr. Stchoukine’s book is indispensible to 
the student of Islamic painting and should be a 
source of delight to the picture-minded general 
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reader. We await eagerly the next volume of this 
definitive history. 


Stuart C. WELCH, JR. 
Foee Art Museum 





The Middle East: A History. By Sypnrey NeEt- 
TLETON FisHER. Borzoi Books in History. 
Pp. xiv + 650+ 31, with maps, bibliography, 
and index. New York: A. A. Knopr, 1959. 
$8.95 (trade). $6.75 (text). 


Lest the remarks that follow should seem to do 
less than justice to the hard work that a well- 
known teacher has put in on this volume, let me 
say that it undoubtedly has value as a teacher’s 
handbook and as a work of reference. But it 
cannot be recommended with the same confidence 
to ‘the beginning college student or general 
reader’ for whom, according to the author’s pref- 
ace (p. v), it is specifically intended. Does such a 
user need a book of more than 250,000 words and 
sold at so high a price, anyway? Is there not a 
greater need for both publishers and authors to 
check the inflationary trend in the bulk and cost 
of textbooks? The quasi-mechanical amassing of 
data is no substitute for the selection of really 
significant information. 

One may question the appropriateness for be- 
ginners of a treatment which seeks to combine a 
comprehensive study of the Ottoman Empire with 
a comprehensive study of the post-Ottoman Middle 
East. For there is no doubt that the main his- 
torical interest of the Ottoman Empire is situated 
in Constantinople, Anatolia, and the Balkan prov- 
inces, with only a secondary interest in the ne- 
glected Arabic-speaking provinces. But before the 
end of the Ottoman Empire the Balkans had 
ceased to belong to it and had ipso facto ceased to 
be included in what we now label the Middle East; 
and after the First World War, though the Turk- 
ish Republic and Persia retain their importance, 
the main Middle Eastern interest becomes the 
clinical one in the painful teething-troubles of 
Arab nationalism. Instead of crushing the be- 
ginning student under the weight of an over-mas- 
sive tome, there is surely much to be said for 
giving him three smaller and more manageable 
handbooks: (1) the Ottoman Empire and its suc- 


cessor-state, the Turkish Republic; (2) Persia; 
(3) the Arabs in history and today, with just the 
necessary amount of cross-reference. 

Professor Fisher’s desire to be all-inclusive has 
involved him in what seem to be odd inconsisten- 
cies. Thus, the movement led by Colonel Arabi 
in 1881-2 is agreed to be of capital importance in 
the history of modern Egypt: yet it receives (pp. 
289-90) hardly more space than was given on p. 
220 to the love-life of Suleiman the Magnificent 
and Roxelana! This might of course be explained 
as a sop to the frailty of the ‘beginning college 
student or general reader’; but what then will 
such a reader make of the turgid parade of mil- 
lions of dollars on p. 568 (the Iraqi develoj»ment 
plan), that is not even made easier on the eye by 
being set out as a statistical table? 

Again, it is an obvious fact, as Professor Fisher 
recognizes on p. 624, that the tone of pan-Arab 
politics since the Second World War has been 
dictated from Cairo. Yet the arrangement of the 
final Chapters 38-41 takes the reader through the 
twentieth-century histories of the Arabian Penin- 
sula, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, the Arab League, 
Palestine, Israel, and Jordan before he is intro- 
duced to the history of Egypt since 1945; but 
without this, much of the foregoing 82 pages will 
hardly be intelligible to the beginner or general 
reader. 

Weaknesses of detail could be itemized at some 
length, but one example must suffice. The section 
entitled “The Sinai War” (1956) speaks of ‘the 
aggressive nationalism of Zionism’ (p. 597), and 
elsewhere (pp. 595, 624) there are references to 
‘the most serious incident’ previously occurring 
between Israel and Egypt, viz. the Gaza raid of 
February 1955; but where in all these 250,000 
words is there a precise recognition that during 
1955-56 the Egyptian military regime openly 
boasted of the fid@’iyin raids across the armistice 
lines into Israel as part of its policy and persisted 
in claiming that it was still at war with Israel? 
The negative remark that ‘ Israel was not at peace 
with Egypt’ (p. 624) is strongly at variance with 
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Professor Fisher’s robust forthrightness in other 
passages. 

Lastly, when such inelegancies as ‘the politi- 
cians in Cairo whom they were sure were responsi- 
ble’ (p. 611), and ‘the League censored [censured] 


Great Britain’ (p. 574) escape the proof-reader’s 
eye, how shall we teachers presume to correct the 
style of our students’ term-papers ? 


GEORGE Kirk 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 





Der Kienlung-Druck des mongolischen Geschichts- 
werkes Erdeni yin tobcit von Sagang Secen. 
By Ertcu Haeniscn. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur, Verdffentlichun- 
gen der Orventalischen Kommission, Band 
XIII. Pp. viiit+ 271. Wiesbaden: STEINER 
VERLAG, 1959. 


In 1829 a major work of Mongolian histori- 
ography was first made available to the West when 
the Russian savant Isaac Jacob Schmidt published 
Sayang Seten’s historical chronicle, the Erdeni-yin 
Tobci, giving the original Mongolian text, together 
with a German translation and explanatory notes. 
Although Schmidt’s accomplishment was very 
great for his time, the many shortcomings of this 
edition have become apparent since the turn of this 
century. A critical edition to be made from five 
manuscripts was underway in the Soviet Union 
in the late 1930’s, but seems to have been aban- 
doned. In 1955, Professor Haenisch published a 
reproduction of the important and rare Urga 
manuscript of this chronicle, which is the oldest 
copy known, and has proven to be very reliable. 
In the following year, Father A. Mostaert pub- 
lished three valuable manuscripts of this work 
brought back by him from the Ordos region. 
Since a new critical edition is now underway in 
another quarter, the present Ch‘ien-lung xylograph 
given to us by Professor Haenisch will be of value 
to this undertaking. 

The work under review is a photographic repro- 
duction of a wood-block edition, first discovered in 
the Peking archives in the 1920’s, and printed 
Chinese style in eight chiian totalling 271 pages. 
The original manuscript from which the xylograph 
was cut was also found, and Professor Haenisch 
possesses a copy of it as well. He has indicated 


in the introduction, p. vii) that errors have been 
made of the sort which a careful revision would 
have corrected. If it should not prove possible 
later to publish this manuscript, it would be valu- 
able to have a listing of the variant readings. 

An examination of this xylograph, and a com- 
parison of it with the Urga manuscript and the 
three Ordos manuscripts, reveals the interesting 
fact that its omissions and variants correspond 
very closely with the text of Schmidt’s printed 
edition of 1829. Since the existence of the xylo- 
graphic edition, in itself a rarity for a secular 
work, was unknown at that time, it would appear 
that Schmidt’s source and the xylograph must de- 
scend from a common manuscript. From Zhamt- 
sarano’s description of Erdeni-yin Tobci manu- 
scripts extant in the USSR (cf. his Monroapckue 
aetonucH XVII Beka, 1937, pp. 13-52; in the 
English translation of 1955, pp. 7-38), one learns 
that Schmidt’s chief source was a certain MS. B, 
dating from 1767 and compiled by the Khalkha 
prince Cengiinjab, and later brought from Peking 
by Novosélov. Since the manuscript from which 
the xylograph was cut likewise stems from Prince 
Cengiinjab (cf. Haenisch’s introduction, p. vii), if 
seems very probable that these two manuscripts aré 
identical. This also enables us to date the xylo- 
graph between 1767 and the terminus ad quem 
1790, when the Chinese translation Meng-ku yian- 
liu was published. 

The publication of this additional witness is 
timely for the preparation of the critical edition, 
and valuable for evaluating Schmidt’s aberrant 
readings, since it appears that the xylograph may 
be closer to Schmidt’s source than Schmidt’ 
printed text is. 


JOHN R. KRUEGER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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The Literary Mind and the Carving of Dragons. 
By Liv Hsren. Translated with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by ViINcENT YU-CHUNG 
Sun. Pp. xlvi+298. $6.00. New York: 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PREss, i959. 


One of the milestones in the study of Chinese 
literature is the publication of this translation of 
Liu Hsieh’s Wen-hsin tiao-lung by Professor 
Vincent Y. C. Shih of the University of Washing- 
ton. In addition to the Confucian Classics, several 
anthologies of poetry, and a few novels and plays, 
we are fortunate in having two of the best known 
works of Chinese literary criticism rendered into 
English. By a happy coincidence, three versions 
of Lu Chi’s Wen-fu appeared almost simultane- 
ously in the early 1950’s (E. R. Hughes, 1950; 
Achilles Fang, 1951; Ch‘en Shih-hsiang, 1953) ; 
and recently Shih’s fluent and well-documented 
version of the Wen-hsin tiao-lung was published. 
Liu Hsieh wrote the book around 500 a.p. at a 
time when Chinese literature was in the throes of 
a great transformation from the paucity and ste- 
rility of the Han period—the fu and the yiieh-fu 
excepted—to the greater achievement and profu- 
sion of the later centuries. Confucian classicism, 
which had its stifling grip on Han writers, began 
to give place to the less rigid and more speculative 
and stimulating thoughts of Taoism and Bud- 
dhism as reflected in the literary writings and 
criticisms of the Wei, Chin and Six Dynasties.” 
With members of the ruling class as patrons,” poets 
and critics vied with one another to enrich the 
realm of literature. This profusion of creative 
writings stimulated the rise of literary criticism, 
which had its formal beginning in Ts‘ao P‘ei’s 
Tien-lun lun-wen and, after three centuries of 
development, culminated in the Wen-hsin tiao-lung. 
In studying Liu Hsieh’s masterpiece, it should 
be noted that Chinese critics as a whole were not 
so much concerned with literary theories and 
movements as with individual writers and literary 





* While the Confucian Classics were still the critical 
norm for all writers, Taoism and Buddism provided 
inspiration for many. Taoism colored the work of Lu 
Chi and to a lesser extent Liu Hsieh, who later became 
a Buddhist. 

* Some of them were writers themselves, such as Ts‘ao 
Ta‘ao and his talented sons: Ts‘ao P‘ei, Emperor Wen of 
Wei, the first literary critic; and Ts‘ao Chih, Prince of 
Ch‘en-ssu, the poet. 
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genres, patterns, and styles. While Liu Hsieh 
followed the trends of criticism set by Ts‘ao P‘ei 
and Lu Chi, it was he who established the literary 
criteria for all later writers to follow. His fifty- 
chapter book, including the “Preface” which is 
actually the fiftieth chapter in the original, can 
be divided evenly into two main parts, each con- 
sisting of five chiian in twenty-five chapters. In 
the first part, the five chapters in the beginning set 
the standard for the work in its emphasis on the 
Classics as the sources of Chinese literature; and 
the other twenty chapters deal with the various 
literary genres that existed in Liu Hsieh’s time— 
with the notable omission of the hsiao-shuo 
(fiction), which was apparently looked down upon 
by the critics even though it had developed along 
with the other literary forms of the period. The 
second part contains discussions of the methods, 
principles, and practical applications of literary 
criticism. In both parts there are constant refer- 
ences to individual authors and their works, with- 
out a knowledge of which the reading of the book 
becomes exceedingly difficult, if not almost mean- 
ingless. The helpful notes given by the translator 
have somewhat mitigated the difficulties involved, 
but anyone unfamiliar with Chinese literature, 
still has to plod patiently through hundreds of 
these notes to make any sense out of the same 
number of historical and critical allusions. 

Lest this observation frighten away the book’s 
potential readers, it should be stressed here that 
it also contains many interesting, beautiful, and 
thought-provoking passages which can be culled at 
random. Quoted below are a few examples to show 
the unsuspected riches buried among a mass of 
unfamiliar data. For general criticism: 


Three main patterns are involved in the creation of 
literature: the color pattern, made up of the five colors; 
the sound pattern, made up of the five sounds; and the 
emotional pattern, made up of the five emotions. It is 
the mixing of the five basic colors which produces ele- 
gant embroidery; it is the harmonizing of the five basic 
sounds which creates the ancient music, such as the piece 
“Shao-hsia”; and it is the expression of the five 
emotions which gives us the essence of literature. 
(p. 175) 


On imagination: 


Through the subtlety of the imagination, the spirit 
comes into contact with external things. The spirit 
resides in the mind, and the key to its secret is con- 
trolled by both the feelings and the vital force. Physical 
things reach our minds through our ears and eyes, and 
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the key to their apprehension is the skilled use of 
language. When the key works smoothly, there is noth- 
ing which will not appear in its true form; but when its 
operation is obstructed, the spirit loses its rationale. 
(pp. 154-155) 


On historical research: 


In writing a historical record, one has to keep in mind 
[a number of things]: the record must include sources 
collected by hundreds of authors; stand the test of time 
for thousands of years; show the evidences of rise and 
decline of a state; and demonstrate the reasons for its 
prosperity or adversity; through such a record the insti- 
tutions of a dynasty may be made to last as long as the 
sun and the moon, and through it the accomplishments 
of a government, whether ruled by moral suasion or by 
force, may become as great and lasting as heaven and 
earth. (pp. 90-91) * 


The following shorter quotations stand out like 
gems: 


The writer’s first experience is his inner feeling, which 
he then seeks to express in words. But the reader, on 
the other hand, experiences the words first, and then 
works himself into the feeling of the author. (p. 262) 
Changes in literature are colored by worldly conditions, 
and its growth and decadence are related to the trends 
of the times. (pp. 242-243) * 

To blow on the frost and to breathe on the dew, to 
alternate between cold and warmth with the tip of a 
pen, this is indeed an injustice to one’s contemporaries, 
and a thing to be deeply deplored. (p. 93) ° 

Therefore the four seasons repeat their cycle, proliferat- 
ing forms in great confusion; but to use them as the 
elements of poetic allegories requires measure and con- 
trol. The physical world presents a variety of colorful 
objects, but the language one uses to analyze them must 
be brief. Such control of content and language makes 
the reader experience a sense of exhilarating lightness, 
and puts him in an emotional mood ever refreshingly 
new. (p. 248) 


The translation as a whole is competent, schol- 
arly, and consistently of the highest quality. It is 
a difficult work done with painstaking and loving 
care. The only criticism is that it is sometimes 
wordy and expansive with too many interpolations 
which are non-essential. This is especially notice- 
able in the translation of the tsan at the end of 
each chapter. In some cases, more than a dozen 
words are used to render a four-word line of the 
original. Te fault, of course, is not entirely that 


*Two words have been changed from the original 
translation. 

*A complete change has been made in the translation. 

*The first part of the quoted translation has been 
reworded. 


of the translation. In a cryptic language like 
literary Chinese, a translator becomes automati- 
cally an interpreter, adding here and there a few 
words of his own in order to clarify an obscure 
phrase or to facilitate the flow of the language, 
He has little choice between the two pitfalls of 
obscurity and verbosity, and a translation that 
succeeds in avoiding both is rare indeed. 

There are a few errors, mostly in the emenda- 
tions and interpolations by the translator. For 
instance, one stumbles upon a passage like the 
following: “... and the six-word and seven-word 
line patterns are found in both the Book of Poetry 
and the Songs of Ch‘u. [The last two patterns] 
achieved perfection in the Western Han period” 
(p. 188). In the original text, a word or two 
seem to be missing where the brackets are, but the 
emendation is simply historically incorrect. More- 
over, in at least one Chinese version of the text,* 
the original gives “liang Han” ® instead of “ Hsi 
Han”> (Western Han). Also faulty is the fol- 
lowing passage: “In the Sung dynasty [420-479] 
Kuo Hsiang, whose mystical insight penetrated 
the realm of the mysterious, and I-fu [or Wang 
Yen] and P‘ei Wei, who had a controversy over 
the problem of being and nonbeing, dominated 
their day, leaving their names behind them” (p. 
103). As all these three writers lived in the third 
to fourth century,” none of them could have been 
referred to as of the Sung dynasty (fifth century). 
Perhaps, it would make better sense if instead of 
Sung tat® (Sung dynasty), the original text were 
read as Sung Tai‘, who happens to be a Chin 
dynasty (third to fourth century) official and 
author of the T“ung-i lune. 

There are also cases of oversight in editing, such 
as inconsistency in the translation of literary terms 
and the transliteration of proper names. For 
example, the word fu‘, an important literary genre, 
has been variously translated as narrative (pp. 
195, 196), narrative poetry (p. 20), poetic narra- 
tive (pp. 165, 171, ete.), and poetic prose (pp. 
xxvi, 188) ; in the “ Introduction,” it is described 
as a type of melodic and highly adorned prose 
(pp. xvii-xviii) ; and in the chapter on fu (Chapter 
8, pp. 45-59), the word is left altogether untrans- 


*Liu Hsieh, Wen-hsin tiao-lung chi-chu, Ssu-pu pei- 
yao edition, 7, 9b. 

* The dates for Kuo are ?-312; for Wang, 255-311; for 
Pei, 267-300. See p. 103, notes 14 and 15 of the 
translation. 
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lated. Cases of variant transliterations of the 
same name include the following: [ ]® as Yiian 
Chi (p. 36) and Juan Chi (pp. 161, 240, etc.) ; 
[ ]» as Chih [-yii] (pp. 64, 65, note 9) and 
Chih Yii (pp. xxx, 5, 51, etc.), the former appar- 
ently wrong. Some typographical errors are as 
follows: “Archiles Fang” (p. 5, note 13) for 
Achilles Fang; “Tunk-kuan” (p. 89) for Tung- 
kuani; “ shao-shao” (p. 246) for cho-choi; there 
is one misplaced line which makes the sentence 
unreadable (p. 217, ll. 2-6). 

It is suggested that in a revised edition, there 
should be included a chronological or alphabetic 
list of all the authors mentioned in the text, with 
brief notes on their various names and titles as 
well as on their life and works; and that in the 
text itself, only the author’s surname and given 
name be used, instead of the courtesy and other 
names by which the Chinese are fond of calling 
their authors and which make it so confusing in 
the translation, even though accompanied by a 
formidable array of brackets and “ or’s.” 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that all 
these are but minor flaws which do not detract 
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from the intrinsic goodness of the translation and 
its unique contribution to the study of Chinese 
literature. 
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Yate UNIVERSITY 





The Buddhist Conquest of China. By E. ZiRrcHer. 
2 vols. Pp. xii + 468. Bibliography. 2 
indices. 5 maps. Leiden: E. J. BRILL, 1959. 


With the appearance of Vol. XI of its Sinica 
Leidensia, the Sinologisch Instituut of this great 
center of learning is indeed entitled to be proud 
of itself. Here for the first time in a European 
language is a history of the formative period of 
Buddhism in South China during the era of the 
Three Kingdoms and Six Dynasties, one which is 
not content to resort to the shopworn platitudes 
of which, alas, even works in Chinese and Japanese 
are not completely free, but which documents 
solidly all statements, whether of a particular or 
of a general nature, with reference to chapter and 
verse. Further, unlike even the best works in 
Chinese and Japanese, the book under review, 
being in a European language, cannot afford the 
luxury of quoting Chinese text without identifying 
more than the title of the work quoted and—most 
important—stating in the author’s own words 
what the original passage means. Add to the above 
the simply staggering erudition of the author, the 





range and variety of materials he had to wade 
through in order to achieve this result, and we 
have a monumentum aere perennius if ever any- 
thing deserved the name. For here are not only 
Buddhist works of every tendency in Chinese 
translation and early Chinese Buddhist originals, 
but Chinese secular classics, literary works, epis- 
tolary correspondence, inscriptions, dynastic his- 
tories—in short, the total body of writings that 
bear witness to the Chinese history, both ecclesi- 
astical and secular, of the time. Finally, an equal 
amount of attention has been paid to secondary 
works covering the whole range, whether in Chi- 
nese, Japanese, or European languages. As if this 
were not enough, the book is written in English, 
a language foreign to the author, but in a style 
which, apart from a few minor infelicities, is 
enough to arouse envy in one to whom the lan- 
guage is native. 

The work is divided into two volumes in order to 
facilitate the use of the notes, which comprise pp. 
321-440, thus taking up most of the second volume. 
Thus three-eighths of the work consists of notes, 
and the publishers appear to have thought it wiser 
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to separate the notes from the text for the benefit 
of the reader’s eyes. It would seem proper to say 
that the text itself falls into three parts, of which 
the first comprises only the first chapter; the 
second, chapters two through four; and the last, 
chapters five and six. 

The Preface and first chapter pose the problem 
that confronts the author of such a work. Shall it 
be undertaken by a Sinologue who is secondarily a 
Buddhologue, or by a Buddhologue who knows 
Chinese? The answer is given—rightly, in this 
reviewer’s opinion—in favor of the former, since 
the educated Chinese elite so unmistakably placed 
its stamp on this “ gentry Buddhism ” that it must 
clearly be approached from that angle. The author 
goes on to point out that much of what he writes is 
surmisal, since the available literary material is 
“nothing but a torn-out chapter, the loose leaves 
of which are lying pell-mell before us: scholastic 
speculations of learned monks and cultured magis- 
trates of Buddhist inclinations; a few polemic 
treatises testifying of [sic] the clashes between the 
growing Church and the government authorities ; 
recorded fragments of elegant conversation and 
spirited debate between clerical and non-clerical 
literati; standardized biographies of famous 
monks; polished introductions; a considerable 
amount of bibliographical information ; a few let- 
ters and poems” (p. 3). This being the case, 
the focus must necessarily be on the intellectual 
character of the gentry at the time of the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism, the manner in which it was 
received, and the way in which it was understood 
and/or misunderstood, since it was to the govern- 
ing class that the Buddhist community addressed 
itself. The first chapter closes with an admirable 
survey of the principal source material on which 
such a study as the present one must be based. 

The second part, comprising the second, third, 
and fourth chapters, might again be subdivided, 
since the second chapter attempts to pull together 
the earliest history, beginning with the hazy ori- 
gins in the early decades of the Christian era and 
leading up to the end of the third century, while 
the second and third chapters divide the fourth 
and early fifth centuries geographically, the former 
dealing with Chien-k‘ang and Southeast China, 
the latter with Hsiang-yang, Chiang-ling, and Lu- 
shan. Here we have the coming-of-age of “ gentry 
Buddhism,” its full flowering in the South, where 
the heavy concentration of the aristocracy-in-exile, 


coupled with the very infrequent contact with mis- 
sionaries from India or Central Asia, allowed the 
“cultured magistrates of Buddhist inclinations ” to 
give free rein to their fancy. In the other centers 
we see the first moves away from “gentry Bud- 
dhism” in the passionate concern of Tao-an and 
Hui-yiian with accurate translation and in the 
epoch-making arrival of Kumarajiva in Ch‘ang-an, 
which, though a “northern” event, was nonethe- 
less to have far-reaching effects in the South as 
well, when, less than a decade after the death of 
this great translator-missionary, the sack of that 
city was to disperse the members of his school. 
Both chapters are followed by annotated transla- 
tions of original material, in the case of Chapter 4 
that of the biography of Hui-yiian from the Kao 
seng chuan. 

Properly speaking, the history ends here, for the 
author feels that the story of Buddhism in the 
North China of the time is a topic meriting an 
independent study in its own right, while the 
period following Kumiarajiva shows developments 
along different lines. Chapters 5 and 6 deal with 
two highly interesting and interrelated subjects, 
anti-clericalism and Buddhist apologetic on the 
one hand and the hua hu controversy on the other. 
Through the maze of confusion that surrounds the 
latter question, the author points out how the 
identification of Lao-tzu with Sakyamuni, a device 
the purpose of which was to enhance the prestige 
of Buddhism in Chinese eyes, was turned against 
the Chinese Buddhists by their adversaries, who 
asserted that Lao-tzu imposed the “unnatural” 
sanctions of Buddhism on the “ Western barbari- 
ans” in order to restrain their congenitally evil 
impulses, and that the importation of these sanc- 
tions into China, where the congenital impulses 
of men were good, was wholly unwarranted. 

Though the work under review does not replace 
the studies of such giants as T‘ang, Tokiwa, and 
Tsukamoto, it is fully worthy of a place by their 
side. Since he is addressing himself to a reader- 
ship fundamentally different from those of China 
and Japan, the author obviously feels that he 
cannot afford to make the assumptions made by 
Chinese and Japanese writers concerning the back- 
ground knowledge of their readers. Consequently, 
there is much more precision in historical outline 
and detail, for one thing. For another, there are 
maps showing the spread of Buddhism in China 
by stages. Finally, the person who “has no Chi- 
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nese” is given an insight into an important subject 
to which otherwise he would have no access. Not 
only does this contribute to the Westerner’s know]l- 
edge of one aspect of an Eastern culture; it also 
furnishes a corrective for the Indologist and the 
India-oriented Buddhologist, who might otherwise 
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imagine that Chinese Buddhism is nothing but 
Buddhism in Chinese translation. 
Mes hommages, M. Ziircher! 


Leon Hurvitz 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





Dokumente aus dem Jahre 1788 zur Vorgeschichte 
des Gorka-Krieges. By Erich HAENISCH. 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
philosophisch-historische Klasse, Abhandlun- 
gen, Neue Folge, Heft 49. Pp. 46 + 66, 
plates, facsimiles. Miinchen: 1959. 


The Gorkha War, actually an expedition against 
the Nepalese Gorkhas who invaded Tibet in 1792, 
has hitherto been chiefly known from Wei Yiian’s 
chronicle of 1842, the Sheng-wu-ki, drawn from 
official archives to which only official dynastic his- 
torians had access. After the fall of the Ch‘ing 
dynasty, their successors, the Republic, were under- 
standably not concerned with publishing an official 
history of the preceding dynasty, leaving this 
instead to private historical investigators, who 
were sometimes granted permissicn to work in the 
archives. After 1912, much such material came 
into the hands of dealers and scholars, and some 
of it was published. What has become of the 
archives now is not known, but in 1928 and 1936, 
Professor Haenisch was permitted to work in the 
Imperial Palace where much material was se- 
questered. 

In the course of this work, Professor Haenisch 
found a folder of 106 related documents of 272 
folios, titled hsi-tsang tang “Documents from 
Tibet,” of which he made a photographic copy. A 
continuous series from the year 1788 (July 28 to 
December 12), it had to do with the pre-history of 
the Gorkha conflict. Although predominantly 
written in Manchu, the collection also contained 
seven Chinese and four Tibetan documents, one 
even bearing the closing notation ‘to be translated 
into Chinese.’ 

Although Professor Haenisch originally in- 
tended to edit the entire portfolio, he has restricted 
himself in the present work to a limited con- 





sideration of the texts encompassing the Chinese 
and Tibetan documents previously mentioned, and 
the most significant of the Manchu ones. The 
remaining Manchu material will be dealt with in 
a later appendix. After a brief introduction (pp. 
5-9), the Manchu and Tibetan texts are given in 
transcription (pp. 11-21), together with a few 
notes. Part II (pp. 22-26) presents a list of use- 
ful phrases from the documents, such as “If you 
immediately return with the Army,” and “In this 
sense have I dispatched the emissary.” One of the 
documents contains some phrases in Mongolian. 
Next follows a German translation of all docu- 
ments (pp. 27-42). 

Among the documents are found a brief travel 
description of Nepal made by an itinerant monk, 
various reports on current affairs made by Manchu 
resident agents in Tibet, Imperial decrees to Tibet, 
and other edicts, instructions and reports. A brief 
bibliography, a list of personages, tribes and places, 
together with their Chinese characters, concludes 
the printed portion of the work (pp. 43-45). The 
final section is devoted to facsimile reproductions 
of the Manchu documents (plates 1-35), the Chi- 
nese documents (plates 36-57) and Tibetan docu- 
ments, plates 58-60 in ordinary script, and plates 
61-66 in headless (dbu-med) script. 

Professor Haenisch’s work must be adjudged a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of Sino- 
Tibetan diplomatic relations in the latter half of 
the 18th century, particularly in view of the gen- 
eral scarcity of historical information on this tepic. 
Since the Ch‘ing dynasty archives are no longer 
to be consulted, this work with its reproductions 
of original documents provides us with valuable 
sidelights on Chinese territorial control and on 
military and political actions in this period. 


JOHN R. KRUEGER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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Biography of Lii Kuang. Translated and Anno- 
tated by RicHarp B. MatHer. (Chinese Dy- 
nastic Histories Translations, No. 7). Pp. 
141. Berkeley and Los Angeles: UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA Press, 1959. 


This book concerns the career of Lii Kuang 
(338-400) who as a general of the Former Ch‘in 
dynasty captured Kucha in 384 and subsequently 
ruled as warlord over the state of Later Liang. 
According to the Chin-shu biography here trans- 
lated, Lii Kuang as a youth preferred falcons and 
horses to books and in his manhood became a brave 
and skilful soldier. He was loyal to Fu Chien, last 
ruler of Former Ch‘in, in whose service he fc ,ht 
many campaigns. During his last fourteen vers 
he struggled incessantly to maintain control 0. uis 
ephemeral little state of Later Liang, which was 
menaced by external powers and internal plots. 
His whole life was spent in bloodshed, intrigue 
and power struggles of almost Merovingian 
barbarity. 

Mather’s Introduction (pp. 1-27) places this 
career in the general context of Chinese history 
during the late fourth century. Lii Kuang’s best 
years were spent in the service of Fu Chien’s bid 
for the reunification of China, which failed when 
Chien lost the Battle of the Fei River (383). The 
state of Later Liang was born more by accident 
than intention, and survived simply because none 
of its enemies had yet concentrated enough 
strength to overthrow it. Kansu, with its poly- 
ethnic population, remained detached and in chaos 
until finally in 439 the T‘o-pa Wei incorporated 
the last warlord’s domain. 

Lii Kuang’s one contribution to Chinese cul- 
tural history was his bringing East the Kuchean 
Dharma-master Kumirajiva, whom he held cap- 
tive for a decade and a half without opportunity to 
propagate the Doctrine. In view of this, it is 
interesting to note that Lii Kuang seems to have 
had a religion of sorts. He is credited in his 
biography with “concentrating his sincerity” in 
prayer and so inducing Heaven to send down rain 
(p. 32). Mather’s Note 58, pp. 77-78, quotes an 
interesting passage from Huai Nan Tzii on celes- 
tial response to human appeals through “ concen- 
tration of sincerity.” It should be added that this 
is the concept of kan-ying which developed in pre- 
Buddhist Chinese religious thought and became 
central to Chinese Buddhist pietism. The word 
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kan (Mathews 3232) occurs twice in the Lij 
Kuang passage. It designates the human volition 
that triggers the divine response (ying, Mathews 
7477). Karmic acts are the kan that produces the 
ying of retribution. The kan of a human being to 
a Buddha or Bodhisattva incites a ying that, being 
based on the consummate virtue of the respondent, 
counteracts at least some of the appellant’s retribu- 
tion. The Buddhist use of kan-ying goes back at 
least to the late third century. In Dharmaraksa’s 
translation of the Saddharma-pundarika, done in 
286, it renders Sanskrit prabhava (spiritual power, 
grace). 

Mather’s translation is careful and generally 
accurate. Equivalents for official titles are ju- 
diciously chosen and consistently employed. But 
there are some infelicities and a few errors. Page 
4: Fa hsiang is not “the dharmas and their mani- 
festations” but “the characteristics of the dhar- 
mas” (dharma-laksana) or perhaps “ dharma- 
hood ” (dharmata ?). Page 5: “Is the ideal of 
later students” rather than “is the admiration 
of all his disciples.” Page 28: “ Following up his 
victory ” would be better than “ riding high on his 
victory.” Page 32: “Refined his sincerity and 
occultly influenced [the celestial principle]” is 
preferable to “concentrated his sincerity [until] 
the heavens were influenced.” “Fortified the 
walled-city and defended it with his own [forces] ” 
rather than “Fortified his own city for self-de- 
fense.” Page 33: “The Buddha-spirit” is more 
likely than “the Buddha and the gods.” “Troops” 
is better than “hosts” here and on pp. 53, 55 and 
57; in these contexts, “hosts” seems to be the 
antonym of “guests” rather than the synonym of 
“troops,” which is what the original means. Page 
34: For ping, “soldiers” rather than “men-at- 
arms.” Page 36: “Censuring Hsi for not having 
the fidelity to go to the aid [of Fu Chien] ” rather 
than “censuring Hsi for not having the sincerity 
to go to the aid of [Fu Chien’s] difficulties.” Page 
42: “Why is it that... ?” rather than “... How 
so?” For mo-fa, “latter-day laws” rather than 
“insignificant laws.” Page 43: “It will be easier 
to take them while they are not yet consolidated” 
rather than “To take them off guard will be the 
easier [course].” The context shows that P‘eng 
Huang was certainly not off his guard. Page 46: 


1 Walter Liebenthal, “The World Conception of Chu 
Tao-sheng,” Monumenta Nipponica XII. 1-2, 70 and XII. 
3-4, 248, section (c). 

















“Tuan Yeh considered that Kuang had not yet 
been able to .. .” rather than “Tuan Yeh con- 
sidered that Kuang was not fully capable of ... .” 
Note 208, pp. 102-103, suggests that Kuang did 
not get the point of Tuan Yeh’s critical poems. 
The text, p. 46, however, seems to mean that 
Kuang was pleased to receive tactful and helpful 
criticism. Page 47: “ And used the water to make 
himself secure” rather than “using the water as a 
natural defense.” Page 49: “There are fraternal 
rifts” rather than “there are family rifts.” “Ten 
thousand armored soldiers” rather than “Ten 
thousand armed soldiers.” Page 50: “A cornered / 
surrounded beast” rather than “a caged animal.” 
Page 54: “ Let us hope that there will be no conse- 
quent troubles” rather than “It may be we will 
have no worry about the rear.” On p. 57, Mather 
translates how huan correctly as “trouble later.” 
Page 58: “The three rebels are spying [on us] 
and one after another are scrutinizing the rifts in 
our state” is better than “The three rebels are 
keeping a close watch, and have repeatedly taken 
advantage of fissures in the state.” Tieh (Mathews 
6311) means “ each successive one replacing his/its 
predecessor.” Some dictionary definitions are am- 
biguous and would permit the translation “ re- 
peatedly,” but the examples and definitions in the 
grammars establish that the regular meaning is 
“in turn, in alternation.”? Page 58: “We dare 


*Yang Po-chiin, Chung-kuo-wen-fa-yii-wen-t‘ung-chieh 
(Shanghai, 1955), p. 116B and 306; Yang Shu-ta, T2‘i- 
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not harbor treacherous thoughts” would be better 
than “ We dare not think of disunity.” 


These are minor blemishes in a competent and 
generally reliable translation. 


On p. 25, Kumirajiva’s dates are given as 350- 
409. There should be a note stating that these are 
Tsukamoto Zenryii’s revised dates, as given in 
Joron Kenkyi, pp. 130-135. Tsukamoto’s re- 
dating is conjectural and open to numerous objec- 
tions, so it should not be adopted without acknowl- 
edgement and qualification. 

Both the Introduction and the Translation are 
copiously annotated. The Notes present a wealth 
of information on geography, related historical 
events, ethnology and incidental philological prob- 
lems. A pocket inside the back cover contains two 
valuable maps,—one of Fu Chien’s empire in 383, 
and one of the Later Liang State. Students of 
Eastern Chin must be thankful to Dr. Mather for 
clearing the undergrowth from one area of this 
intricate and confused period. 


RicHarD H. RoBInson 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ch‘iian (Shanghai, 1954), p. 72; W. A. C. H. Dobson, 
Late Archaic Chinese (Toronto, 1959), pp. 55, 240. Also 
see Yiian-k‘ang, Chao-lun-shu, Taishd XLV. 166c29 f., 
where tieh and ti (Mathews 6209) are given as synony- 
mous variants. 

* Tsukamoto Zenryii (editor): Jéron Kenkyi (Studies 
in the Chao-lun) (Hdézdkan, Kyoto, 1955). 





The Location of Yamatai: a Case Study in Japa- 
nese Historiography, 720-1945. By JOHN 
Younc. The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Ser. XXV, No. 2. Pp. 199. Baltimore: 
THE JoHNs Hopkins Press, 1958. 


The Founding of the Kamakura Shogunate, 1180- 
1185, with Selected Translations from the 
Azuma Kagami. By Minoru SHINoDA. 
Columbia University, Records of Civilization : 
Sources and Studies, No. 57. Pp. xii +385. 
New York: CotumBiaA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
1960. 


The dearth of scholarly publications on the early 
history of Japan makes these two books particu- 


larly welcome at this time. John Young’s study 
of the location of Yamatai, while written essen- 
tially as an exercise in historiography, sheds a 
good deal of light on the earliest chapters of Japa- 
nese history. Yamatai is mentioned in the Wet 
Chih as the locus of a powerful hegemony within 
the Japanese islands sometime during the third 
century A.D. Because of the looseness of the geo- 
graphical data given in the Chinese account, Japa- 
nese historians, from the eighth to twentieth cen- 
turies, have been plagued by controversy over the 
exact location of Yamatai. Of the two chief 


theories, one places Yamatai in northern Kyushu 
and the other in Yamato in central Japan. The 
controversy has been further complicated because 
its resolution strikes at the core of the historical 
origins of the imperial house. Thus Japanese his- 
torians have been unable to free their studies from 
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nationalistic overtones, while national taboos have 
precluded them from acquiring conclusive archaeo- 
logical evidence by preventing the excavation of 
imperial tombs. 

Professor Young’s study proceeds along three 
main lines. First of all it undertakes a review of 
the information set forth by various generations 
and groups of Japanese historians on the Yamatai 
problem. Secondly, it interprets the use of this 
material in the context of changing methodological 
and ideological influences. Finally, it provides 
material on the work of Japanese historians in 
general, their methods, and the reliability of their 
work. It is perhaps unavoidable that none of 
these themes is treated to its fullest. Factual data 
on the prehistory of Japan, as revealed in Chinese 
sources or in the archaeological record, though 
supplied in considerable abundance, are not so pre- 
sented as to illuminuate early Japanese history. 
They appear rather as a by-product of the chief 
theme of historiography. Moreover, the author 
has no intention of resolving the location of Yama- 
tai. This unhappily leaves the reader with a sense 
of having read a mystery story whose purpose was 
not to solve the murder but merely to illuminate 
the crime detection techniques of the detective. 
One wishes that Professor Young could have taken 
that added step to indulge in his own appraisal of 
the available data, or at least to point out more 
explicitly what new information is needed (per- 
haps at the expense of excavating imperial tombs) 
before a solution can be found. It would add 
greatly to the value of the book, also, to be in- 
formed that, although in the years since the end of 
the Pacific War the Yamatai question has con- 
tinued to be hotly debated and has remained 
undecided, there has been a growing tendency 
among all varieties of Japanese historians to accept 
the Yamato against the Kyushu theory. 

On the subject of Japanese historical method- 
ology and the many ideological currents which 
have affected historical interpretation in Japan, 
Professor Young provides a wealth of information. 
His footnotes and bibliography are particularly 
full, and they open up large areas of recent Japa- 
nese historical writing. Probably the strongest 
impression the study provides is the vast and often 
ineffectual activity among Japanese historians 
laboring under the handicap of national restric- 
tions or ideological biases. In sum, this study pro- 
vides valuable insight into the borderland between 
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science and ideology in Japanese historical scholar- 
ship. 

Minoru Shinoda has filled in with considerable 
skill one of the chief turning points in medieval 
Japanese history, namely the creation of the Ka- 
makura hegemony between 1180 and 1185. Bas- 
ing his study on selected translations of the Azuma 
Kagami, he has succeeded in describing the back- 
ground and the events leading up to the establish- 
ment of the Kamakura shogunate with a deep 
sense of intimacy and historical verity. Professor 
Shinoda’s interpretative chapters dealing with the 
emergence of the samurai class, the relationship of 
this class to the court nobility, and Yoritomo’s 
position within both court and samurai circles are 
done with a surety of touch made possible by his 
close knowledge of the material in the Azuma 
Kagami. Professor Shinoda is at his best as he 
describes the organic evolution of court institu- 
tions and the slow intrusion of feudal practices 
into the framework of imperial government. In 
contrast to the frequently expressed view that 
Yoritomo’s victory marked the triumph of feudal- 
ism in Japan, Professor Shinoda convincingly 
demonstrates that “ Politically the administration 
and powers of the imperial court remained vir- 
tually intact. While the court gave away some of 
its powers concerned with maintaining the public 
peace, this grant of powers merely formalized a 
practice which it had tacitly recognized for a long 
time. In many respects the court gained in power 
and prestige by being freed from the direct domi- 
nation of the Taira” (p. 140). The dual nature 
of the government of the twelfth century Japan is 
fully amplified. 

Professor Shinoda’s reliance on the Azuma 
Kagami provides both the strength and weakness 
of his study. In dealing with a time both of heroic 
political figures and of fundamentally changing 
political and social practices, his interpretation is 
heavily weighted to personalities and events at 
the top of Japanese society. By contrast, his efforts 
to explain the evolution of shden land practices or 
of changes in local provincial administration are 
less effectively handled. The significance of the 
shugo and jité officials within the Kamakura 
system is not adequately covered. 

The most substantial contribution of this book 
is the 200 pages of translation from the Azuma 
Kagami. Professor Shinoda has done an excellent 
job of making intelligible and interesting reading 
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out of the difficult original. As always in such 
cases the translator has been involved in a number 
of compromises, especially in the handling of 
period words and official titles. For the sake of 
readability, for instance, all titles are included in 
their translated version without romanized equiva- 
lent. The result in some cases requires such efforts 
as “the provisional junior assistant high priest of 
Buddhism” (p. 318). For the specialist who 
wishes to know the original title, a search through 
the Japanese text is the only recourse. 

But this is a small quarrel. Professor Shinoda 
has provided a document which brings the events 
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of the Gempei War to life in their true political 
significance. Much of the essence of the historical 
message of the Azuma Kagami is distilled in Shi- 
moda’s introductory chapters, but much remains 
to be derived from a reading of the translated text. 
Of particular interest are the insights on the social 
and cultural life of the Kanto bushi, their close 
relationship to the Kyoto court, and the general 
intellectual environment of the times. Historical 
favorites such as Yoritomo and Masako emerge as 
personalities in a way never before possible. 


JoHN W. HAtLu 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





China, Geist und Gesellschaft. By WERNER 
SpgIser. Kunst der Welt, ihre geschicht- 
lichen, soziologischen und religiésen Grund- 
lagen. Die aussereuropiischen Kulturen. Pp. 
271, 72 color plates, 7 drawings, 3 maps. 
Baden-Baden: HoLie VERLAG, 1959. 


This is a survey of China’s political, economic, 
social, religious, philosophical, literary, and artis- 
tic history, from neolithic times to the mid- 
twentieth century. This is a most ambitious range, 
and to deal with all these aspects within this frame 
calls for such excessive compression that just the 


most general statements could be made. Speiser 
is by now an old hand in writing such surveys; 
in 1946 he had published Die Kunst Ostasiens, 
and in 1952 Vorderasiatische Kunst. The ingre- 
dients of this book were diligently collected, 
pleasantly blended, and attractively presented. 
Not the least attraction of the book are the illus- 
trations, which are all in color; ‘and though their 
selection, like many statements made in the text, 
is puzzling, the over-all purpose, to arouse an 
initial interest in things Chinese, is well served. 


Lupwic BACHHOFER 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 
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MEETING AT NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, 1960 


THE OnE HUNDRED AND SEVENTIETH MEETING 
of the Society was held at Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut, on March 29, 30, and 31, 
1960. The following members of the Society 
registered their attendance : 


Mrs. Ann H. Allison, R. Arasteh, G. T. Artola, A. 
Bar-Adon, L. H. Battistini, J. A. Bellamy, E. Bender, 
I. Ben-Dor, W. C. Benedict, W. B. Bishai, E. W. Beth- 
mann, B. Bloch, Rhea C. Blue, W. M. Brinner, W. N. 
Brown, B. W. Buchanan, J. M. Bullard, A. H. Burling, 
Virginia Burton, V. Busyakul, E. E. Calverley, S. V. 
R. Cammann, Mrs. Jeanny V. Canby, V. Cantarino, G. 
Cardona, Y. R. Chao, A. G. Chejne, M. Civil, E. G. 
Clarke, W. S. Cornyn, W. C. Cowgill, V. E. Crawford, 
J. B. Curtis, E. H. Cutts, M. R. Dahl, Florence E. Day, 
E. H. Douglas, M. J. Dresden, D. Dunham, I. Dyen, W. 
Eaton, F. Edgerton, A. S. Ehrenkreutz, J. D. Falk, W. 
Federn, J. J. Finkelstein, R. L. Firster, H. G. Fischer, 
J. A. Fitzmyer, R. N. Frye, R. A. Gard, H. L. Ginsberg, 
T. Gluck, Theresa Goell, A. Goetze, Beatrice L. Goff, 
S. D. Goitein, N. Golb, E. R. Goodenough, L. C. Goodrich, 
E. I. Gordon, O. Grabar, J. B. Graybill, M. Greenberg, 
J. C. Greenfield, V. I. Gruhn, H. G. Giiterbock, G. G. 
Hackman, G. Haddad, E. Adelaide Hahn, T. Halasi-Kun, 
W. W. Hallo, Mrs. Esther Handler, D. P. Hansen, E. R. 
Hardy, J. F. Haskins, R. E. Hayden, N. L. Heer, N. J. 
Hein, M. Held, M. G. S. Hodgson, H. M. Hoenigswald, 
E. Hofmann, T. J. Hopkins, G. F. Hourani, H. B. Huff- 
mon, H. P. Hurd, III, D. H. H. Ingalls, H. Ingholt, 
8. Insler, A. Ivry, T. Jacobsen, M. A. Jazayery, Roberta 
Kahn, L. Khubchandani, S. N. Kramer, K. Kufeldt, E. R. 
Lacheman, T. O. Lambdin, W. G. Lambert, G. S. Lane, 
J. Lassner, R. S. Lee, E. Leichty, W. Leslau, R. C. 
Lester, M. Levey, Mrs. Hildegard Lewy, J. Lewy, F. 
K. Li, T. Y. Li, Ilse Lichtenstadter, Mrs. Bahija F. 
Lovejoy, B. P. Lozinski, C. W. MacSherry, J. L. McKen- 
zie, R. C. McNeil, M. Mahdi, Mrs. Jane G. Mahler, M. 
E. Marmura, L. Marwick, W. H. Maurer, S. Mayeda, 
Machteld J. Mellink, G. C. Miles, R. A. Mitchell, F. M. 
Najjar, W. E. Needham, M. B. Nichol, F. S. North, A. L. 
Oppenheim, H. M. Orlinsky, R. A. Parker, C. F. Pfeiffer 
D. Pingree, M. Pitt, W. R. Polk, H. J. Polotsky, Edith 
Porada, D. Rahbar, J. Rahdar, D. B. Redford, Erica 
Reiner, R. H. Robinson, J. R. Rosenbloom, F. Rosenthal, 
G. Salinger, H. S. Santesson, E. Sarkisyanz, J. F. 
Schacht, E. H. Schafer, K. Schoonover, P. Schubert, A. 
R. Schulman, B. Schwartz, Nora Scott, K. I. Semaan, 
H. Serruys, A. Shaffer, S. J. Shaw, Esther Shephard, 


Mrs. Elsa L. Sherman, C. C. Shih, M. Z. Shi-Kuang, 
H. D. Smith, Mrs. Helen M. Smith, M. Smith, R. M. 
Smith, E. A. Speiser, F. J. Stephens, L. Sternbach, 
J. Stewart-Robinson, G. G. Swaim, B. Sczesniak, P. 
Tedesco, J. J. Tepfer, P. Thieme, A, Tietze, M. Tsevat, 
A. L. Udovitch, G. W. Van Beek, T. K. Venkateswaran, 
G. Vernadsky, Jeanette A. Wakin, R. L. Walker, J. V. 
Walsh, O. Wierer, W. Winter, H. A. Wolfson, N. I. Wu, 
Jacqueline Wei, Marian Welker, J. W. Wevers, J. A. 
Williams, R. J. Williams, R. B. Winder, E. Yarshater, 
D. W. Young, T. C. Young, T. C. Young, Jr., R. Young- 
blood, L. Zolondek. (Total 202) 


The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Daniel H. H. Ingalls at 9:45 a.m., Tuesday, 
March 29. The following communications were 
presented : 


8S. D. Goitein, University of Pennsylvania: Seafaring 
on the Mediterranean during the High Middle Ages 

G. F. Hourani, University of Michigan: Factors favor- 
ing Ash‘ari’s theory of value in Medieval Islam 

B. W. Buchanan, Yale University: Cylinder seals of 
the Yale Babylonian Collection 

W. G. Lambert, Johns Hopkins University: The 
Divine authorship of works of Babylonian literature 

Y. R. Chao, University of California: Chinese direc- 
tional complements and German separable prefixes 

M. Greenberg, University of Pennsylvania: The Law 
of homicide in Biblical and Ancient Near Eastern codes 


At 12:00 noon President Ingalls called the 
Society into business session and appointed the 
following committees: Committee on Resolutions, 
E. A. Speiser, Chairman, F. Edgerton, and T. C. 
Young; Committee of Auditors, H. Ingholt and 
W. K. Simpson. The Secretary then presented 
the report of the Nominating Committee as fol- 
lows: 


For President: Yuen Ren Chao 

For Vice-President: George C. Miles 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens 

For Editor (acting in place of Edward H. Schafer, 
who will be on leave for 1960-61): Ernest Bender 

For Associate Editor: Thomas O. Lamblin 

For Associate Editor (for Far East in place of 
Edward H. Schafer): Chauncey S, Goodrich 
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For Librarian: James T. Babb 

For Member of the Executive Committee (term ex- 
piring 1963): A. Leo Oppenheim 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee: 
E. Adelaide Hahn 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (terms 
expiring 1961): George S. Lane, Abraham J. Sachs, 
and Harry M. Orlinsky 

For Delegate to the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties (term expiring 1964): Daniel H. H. Ingalls 

For Representative on the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research {term ex- 
piring 1961): Herbert G. May 

For Delegate to the International Union of Oriental- 
ists (term expiring 1961): Albrecht Goetze 


It was announced that action on the nomina- 
tions would be taken at the business meeting on 
Thursday morning, March 31. 


At 12:20 p.m. the session adjourned for a 
luncheon given for members of the Society by Yale 
University in the New Haven Lawn Club. At the 
luncheon an address of welcome was given by 
William C. DeVane, Dean of Yale College. 


The second session was held at 2:00 p.m. of 
the same day. The session was divided into four 
sections meeting simultaneously. 

At the Ancient Near East Section, with E. A. 
Speiser presiding, the following communications 
were presented: 


Erica Reiner, University of Chicago: Loan-transla- 
tions in Elamite 

J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College: Remarks on some 
geographical data of the Kiiltepe texts 

J. B. Curtis, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
PuSukén: Real estate 

M. Tsevat, Hebrew Union College: The Edict of King 
Niqmaddu of Ugarit concerning stq3lm; a study of the 
unussu 

M. Civil, University of Pennsylvania: The Home of 
the Fish (A new Sumerian literary composition) 


Salim-ahum and 


At the Islamic Section, with H. A. Wolfson pre- 
siding, the following communications were pre- 
sented: 


M. E. Marmura, University of Toronto: Ibn Sina and 
the problem of the infinite number of souls 

N. L. Heer, Stanford University: The Ithbdt al-‘Ilal 
of Al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi 

A. S. Ehrenkreutz, University of Michigan: Methodo- 
logical observations on the silver shortage in the Medi- 
eval Near East 

G. C. Miles, American Numismatic Society: On the 
varieties and accuracy of 8th century Arab glass coin 
weights (illustrated) 
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The Earliest 


O. Grabar, University of Michigan: 
Islamic mausoleums (illustrated) 

N. Golb, Hebrew Union College: 
Maghiriya? 


At the South Asia Section, with W. N. Brown 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented: 


Who were the 


P. Tedesco, Yale University: Two parables of the 
tat-tvam-asi episode of Chandogya Upanishad 

P. Thieme, Yale University: Notes on Katyiyana’s 
Varttika on the grammar of Panini 

L. Sternbach, United Nations: 
Manava-dharmaSastra IV 85 

R. M. Smith, University of Toronto: 
early Indian chronology 


Two readings of 


Two notes on 


The following communication was presented by 
title only: 


M. Hara, Harvard University: Remarks on the San- 
skrit word atydsrama 


At the Far East Section, with L. C. Goodrich 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented: 


J. Rahder, Yale University: Origin of the seventh 
century Japanese word WANI 

B. Szezesniak, University of Notre Dame: Ludovicus 
Georgius and his map of China, 1584 

C. C. Shih, University of Toronto, The Hierarchy of 
Chou officialdom 

R. H. Robinson, University of Toronto: Chinese com- 
mentators on “ Vimalakirti’s Silence ” 

J. F. Haskins, Columbia University: The Pazyryk 
chanfrons, the t‘ao-t‘ieh wén, and Late VChou China 
(illustrated ) 

E. H. Schafer, University of California: The Lapis 
lazuli mystery 

S. Cammann, University of Pennsylvania: 
velopment of magic squares in China 

T. Y. Li, Yale University: The Authorship of the 
Ch‘un Meng So Yen 


The De- 


The formal opening of exhibitions, especially 
prepared for the Society’s meetings, was held in 
the Yale University Library where tea was served 
at 4:30 P.M. 


The third session was held at 7:30 P.M. with 
A. Goetze presiding. The session was devoted to 
a symposium on Interconnections between Oriental 
Civilizations. Four speakers discussed the gen- 
eral theme in relation to a particular culture, as 
follows: 


W. S. Smith, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Egypt 
M. J. Dresden, University of Pennsylvania: Iran 
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L. C. Goodrich, Columbia University: China 
H. Ingholt, Yale University: Hellenistic World 


The fourth session was held at 9:30 a.m., 
Wednesday, March 30, with President Ingalls pre- 
siding. The following communications were pre- 
sented: 


R. N. Frye, Harvard University: Sassanian bullae 

G. Vernadsky, Yale University: Russian-Kalmyk rela- 
tions in the first half of the seventeenth century 

M. Held, Dropsie College: A Faithful lover in an Old 
Babylonian poem 

D. J. deSolla Price, Yale University: Mathematical 
temperament in the Ancient East and West 

D. Pingres, Harvard University: Indian scientific 
astronomy 


The fifth session was held at 2:00 p.m. of the 
same day. The session was divided into five sec- 
tions meeting simultaneously. At the Ancient 
Near East Section, with J. Lewy presiding, the 
following communications were presented: 


G. W. Van Beek, Smithsonian Institution: The Multi- 
ple-piece technique of the South Arabian potter (illus- 
trated ) 

D. P. Hansen, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York: The 
International style of the second millennium B. c. (illus- 
trated ) 

Beatrice L. Goff, Yale University: Observations on 
Barnett’s A Catalogue of the Nimrud Ivories (illus- 
trated ) 

E. L. B. Terrace, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: New 
finds from Northwest Persia (illustrated ) 

Florence E. Day, Cambridge, Mass.: Two Nabataean 
scientific objects (illustrated ) 

R. A. Mitchell, Israel-American Institute of Biblical 
Studies, Evanston, Ill.: Tell en-Najila the site of Gath 


At the Islamic Section, with S. D. Goitein pre- 
siding, the following communications were pre- 
sented: 


G. Salinger, Brandeis University: Ibn Wahshiya on 
wine and the soul 

E. Yarshater, Columbia University: Wine-drinking— 
A Significant theme in early Persian literature 

I. Kawar, University of California, Los Angeles: Ob- 
servations on a suspended ode: Labid 

L. Zolondek, University of Kentucky: The Books of 
the Poets prior to and contemporaneous with The Kitab 
ash-Shi'r of Ibn Qutaibah 

A. Tietze, University of California, Los Angeles: The 
interpretation of the folkloristic material in the Codex 
Cumanicus 

R. Arasteh, Princeton University: The Social role of 
the Zurkhdne (House of Strength) in early nineteenth 
century urban communities in Iran 


M. A. Jazayery, University of Michigan: A Trans- 
literation system for Persian: Problems and considera- 
tions 

W. M. Brinner, University of California: Observations 
on Mamluk society based on al-Magrizi 


At the South Asia Section, with F. Edgerton 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented: 


G. T. Artola, Baltimore, Maryland: A Tamil version 
of the Tantropikhyina 

E. Sarkisyanz, Los Angeles, California: The Poet 
Thakin Kudaw Hmine “ Burma’s Rabindranath Tagore,” 
and the Buddhist background of the Burmese revolution 

W. N. Brown, University of Pennsylvania: The 
Sivamahimnastotra (“Ode in Praise of Shiva’s Great- 
ness”) (illustrated) 

H. S. Santesson, New York City: Aurobindo’s 
“ Bhawni Mandir ” 

Jane Gaston Mahler, Columbia University: Art and 
intellect in X century Cambodia: the Banteay Srei 
(illustrated ) 

E. H. Cutts, Northeastern University: Report on a 
UNESCO conference concerning traditional values— 
Indian and U. S. 


At the Egyptological Section, with R. J. Wil- 
liams presiding, the following communications 
were presented: 


R. J. Williams, University of Toronto: The Alleged 
Semitic original of the “ Wisdom of Amenemope ” 

W. Federn, Forest Hills, New York: Three notes on 
“The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage ” 

D. W. Young, Brandeis University: Shenoute’s usage 
of certain Coptic tenses 

R. A. Parker, Brown University: Irrational square 
roots in Egyptian mathematics 

A. R. Schulman, University of Pennsylvania: A Pre- 
liminary survey of the stelae from the 1915-1923 excava- 
tions of the University Museum at Memphis (illustrated) 

H. G. Fischer, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York: Three Old Kingdom palimpsests in the Louvre 
(illustrated ) 


At the Biblical Section, with H. M. Orlinsky 
presiding, the following communications were 
presented: 


C. F. Pfeiffer, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts: Ugaritic 
Lotan and Biblical Leviathan 

F. S. Nerth, The Tuller School, Sag Harbor, New 
York: Critical analysis of the account of the seventh 
act of creation 

H. L. Ginsberg, Jewish Theological Seminary: Anat- 
omy, natural history, and common sense in Koheleth 
12:3-6 

J. C. Greenfield, University of California, Los Angeles: 
The Campaign of Nebuchadnezzar in the Book of Judith 
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The following communications were presented 
by title only: 

E. Perry, Northwestern University: Pére Jean Danié- 
lou’s interpretation of “cosmic religion” in Biblical 


literature 
M. Vogelstein, Lucerne, Switzerland: A Documentary 
source in Genesis 15 


At 4:45 P.M. special exhibitions, arranged in 
honor of the Society’s meetings, were opened and 
tea was served at the Yale Divinity School and at 
the Yale Medical Library. 

At 7:00 p.m. the annual subscription dinner 
was held in the Hotel Taft Ballroom. Following 
the dinner President Daniel H. H. Ingalls de- 
livered an address entitled “On the Study of the 
Past.” 


The sixth session was called to order by Presi- 
dent Ingalls at 9:00 a.m., Thursday, March 31. 
The Secretary-Treasurer stated that the detailed 
Treasurer’s report had been adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee and that mimeographed copies of 
this report were available at the registration table. 
He then presented the following summary of the 
report: 


STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Assets 
Investments, general funds (cost)....... $ 43,466.63 
Investments, Louise Wallace Hackney 
Scholarship Fund (cost)............. 68,977.04 
Cash deposited in the First New Haven 
ee . 902.80 
Cash deposited in the New Haven Savings 
MEE eencenseneesenencaceseceneness 18,431.16 
Cash deposited in the Connecticut Savings 
BEE enn occcenddsareviessesenesnss 18,954.12 
ree er 10.65 
Value of inventory of printed books at cost 7,922.68 
$158,665.08 
Liabilities 
General Endowment 
CE dnsbddevsdcedenebendenns $ 21,300.00 
CE ED ci incbecchdndendseus od 1,500.00 
Special Nies Fund..............0.00- 1,541.98 
Miscellaneous gifts .................. 298.80 
.. . errr 1,053.20 
Life Membership Fund............... 7,999.64 
SEE anwncensdnbemndennadbaa 8,132.57 
Louise Wallace Hackney Scholarship Fund 
SEE MER sc ncsccccndsencoccees 50,768.55 
i civcdessekseteoesernnns 18,297.88 
DEY a6:den dnika de cacs ankencaauns sees 47,772.46 


$158,665.08 
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AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and of the Committee on Investments of 
the American Oriental Society, and that we believe them 
to be correct and in accord with the reports submitted. 
We have also personally examined all securties in the 
safe-deposit box at the New Haven Savings Bank and 
find that the list submitted, herewith, is correct. 


Signed: Franz RosENTHAL , 
Signed: WILLIAM KELLY SIMPSON 


February 2, 1960 


The Secretary continued his report as follows: 


The total number of members on the roll of the 
Society, as of March 28, 1959, is 1,052. Of this total 
946 are corporate members, 81 life members, and 25 
honorary members. Since April 11, 1959, the date of my 
last report to the Society, 95 have been added to the 
roll. In the same period we have lost 33 by resignation 
and 25 for nonpayment of dues. 

Since the last annual meeting of the Society the Secre- 
tary has learned of the death of the following nine 
members whose passing has not hitherto been reported. 

Alvan Clark Eastman was devoted to Oriental art, 
particularly that of India and China. He had held re- 
sponsible positions in the staffs of several museums of 
art including the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the 
Detroit Institute of Art, and the Brooklyn Museum. 
His last book was The Naladamayanti Drawings. He 
had been a member of the American Oriental Society 
since 1939. Born in 1894, he died December 9, 1959. 

George E. Gibson, a member of the Society since 1943, 
died Aug. 26, 1959 at the age of 74. 

Chauncey H. Griffith, Vice-President of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, made a valuable contribution 
to Oriental studies by adapting various languages of 
India to the linotype. He was a life member of the 
Society, beginning his membership in 1939. Born in 
Ohio, January 22, 1879, he died October 6, 1956 in New 
York City. 

Walter Hauser a former Curator of Near Eastern 
Archaeology at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, and a student of architecture, served on various 
archaeological expeditions in Egypt, Iraq, and Iran. He 
had been a member of the Society since 1939. Born in 
Middlefield, Massachusetts, May 22, 1893, he died in 
Sharon, Connecticut, July 13, 1959. 

James Hazen Hyde, Vice-President of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, was interested in the humanities 
in the broadest sense, and in particular in the subject 
of Franco-American intellectual relations. He was a life 
member of the American Oriental Society, having been 
on its roll of members since 1909. Born in New York 
City June 6, 1876, he died July 26, 1959. 

Arthur Jeffery, Professor of Semitic Languages at 
Columbia University, devotez his scholarly life to Arabic 
and Islamic studies. His publications include Islam, 
Mohammed and His Religion, The Koran, Selected Suras. 
A new book entitled Reader in Islam was about to be 
published at the time of his death. He joined the 
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Society in 1923 an? became a life member in 1953. He 
served as President of the Society in 1952-53. Born in 
Melbourne, Australia, in 1893, he died whil- on vacation 
at South Milford, New Hampshire August J, 1959. 

Ambrose Lansing, Curator Emeritus of Egyptian Art 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, took 
part in several archaeological excavations in Egypt. He 
became a member of the Society in 1921 and a life 
member in 1953. Born in Cairo, Egypt, September 20, 
1891, he died in retirement at his ranch home near 
Apache Junction, Arizona, May 28, 1959. 

Isaac George Matthews was Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Literature and Exegesis in Crozer Theological 
Seminary for twenty-two years, retiring in 1942. His 
publications include a commentary on the Book of Eze- 
kiel in an American Commentary on the Old Testament, 
and The Religious Pilgrimage of Israel. He joined the 
Society in 1921 and became a life member in 1953. Born 
in Ontario, Canada, May 29, 1871, he died March 26, 
1959. 

George Livingston Robinson, Professor Emeritus of 
Old Testament Literature and Exegesis of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, found time for several archaeo- 
logical expeditions in the Near East in addition to 
teaching in his major field. At the time of his death 
he held the record as the earliest living member of the 
Society, having joined it in 1892. Interestingly, one of 
his publications is entitled Live out Your Years. Born 
in West Hebron, New York, August 19, 1864, he died 
December 17, 1958. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The members stood in a moment of silence in 
respect for the memory of the deceased members. 


The report of the Editor was presented as 
follows: 


The amount of scholarly material published in the 
JOURNAL continues to increase, but slowly. Volume 79 
contained 348 pages, as compared with Volume 78, pub- 
lished during my first year as Editor, which contained 
336 pages. During the past fifteen years this has been 
exceeded only by Volume 67 (for 1947) which contained 
351 pages. 

Innovations in the style of the JourRNAL during the 
past year include: 


(a) On the initiative of the Associate Editor for the 
Middle East (in the classical sense of Indic Studies), 
various members have been asked to contribute to the 
“ Notices of Books Received,” and their initials are now 
added below their brief contributions. 

(b) A statement has been added on the inside front 
cover of the JOURNAL, requesting authors to conform to 
the style of the MLA Style Sheet. It is hoped that this 
will reduce costs, since a considerable amount is ex- 
pended by the Society to pay the printer for purely 
formal corrections made by the Editors to make style of 
the JouRNAL uniform and elegant. 


(c) With some misgivings, we now require authors 


to use Roman numbers for volume numbers in biblio. 
graphical citations instead of Arabic numerals. This is 
in order to conform to the MLA Style Sheet without 
reservation, as a convenience to both contributors and 
Editors. 

(d) In order to give bibliographic identification to 
reprints of bock reviews provided to authors, the appro- 
priate reference to volume, number, and pages of the 
JOURNAL is now printed on the verso of every page in 
the Book Review section. 

(e) Because of long-standing delays in the publication 
of the JournaL, Secretary-Treasurer Stephens was asked 
to go to Baltimore and confer with the printer about 
means of getting the JoURNAL out on the official publica- 
tion date, or close to it. As a result of his conferences 
with Messrs. J. H. Furst Co., the Secretary-Treasurer 
recommended that the traditional method of making up 
the JoURNAL be amended, and the Editors acceded to this 
plan. Beginning with Volume 80, No. 1 (March, 1960) 
the JouRNAL would be made up as an integral volume 
by the Editor, under a strict timetable, using typescripts 
supplied by the Associate Editors, in contrast with past 
practice which allowed the Associate Editors to submit 
typescripts directly to the printer whenever they became 
available. It was thought that the new method would 
allow the printer to treat each issue as a unit, and so to 
plan his work more efficiently. This plan was under- 
taken with considerable enthusiasm and optimism, but 
unfortunately before the first issue of Vol. 80 could be 
set in type, the old premises of Messrs. Furst were 
condemned by the City of Baltimore, and our printer 
was required to find new quarters. As a result the new 
system broke down before it was fairly started, and I 
confess that I cannot now predict when Vol. 80, No. 1 
will actually appear, though it should have been in the 
hands of the members by now. 

The publication of contributions to the Essay Series 
and to the monographs of the American Oriental Series 
proceeds slowly. Only Ludwik Sternbach’s Hitopadesa 
and its Sources (Series Vol. 44), among the four an- 
nounced last year, is about to appear. It was hoped that 
with the initiation of the new plan for publishing the 
JOURNAL, these special publications could appear more 
quickly, but they, like the Journnat, have been delayed 
because of the printer’s difficulties. 

The Editor wishes to express his gratitude to Asso- 
ciate Editor Bender for his unfailing enthusiasm and 
hard work which have given such excellent representa- 
tion to Indic studies in the JouRNAL; to Associate 
Editor Lambdin, whose methodical labors are restoring 
the Near Eastern representation in the JourNAL, as will 
appear in Volume 80, No. 2, where the Near East will 
appear triumphant as of old; to J. H. Furst Co., for its 
continued devoted craftsmanship under considerable difi- 
culties; and especially to Secretary-Treasurer Stephens, 
without whose dedication very little of the best of all 
this would have been possible. 


Signed: Epwarp H. ScHAFER, 
Editor 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
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The report of the Librarian was presented by 
the Secretary as follows: 


During the year 195$/60, ninety-eight volumes, ten 
pamphlets, and two hundred and forty-three numbers of 
periodicals have been added to the Library. Of the 
periodicals two hundred and twenty-three were in con- 
tinuance of sets already in the Library; twenty repre- 
sent titles new to the Library. Of the monographs eight 
were gifts from members of the Society. Thirty-two 
volumes have been bound; twenty-six volumes loaned 
to non-resident members of the Society; forty-nine vol- 
umes sent to the Editors of the JourNaL for review. 
Three new exchanges have been established; with De- 
partment of Indian and Buddhist Philosophy, University 
of Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan; Korean Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Korean Research Center, Seoul, Korea; 
and Library, Institute for Oriental Studies, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals is 
up to date. 

The following is the list of accessions for the year: 


AkdaZ, M. Tiirkiye’nin iktisadf ve ictimaf tarihi. c. 1, 
1243-1453. 1959. (Ankara. Universite. Dil ve 
Tarih-Cografya Fakiiltesi, Yayinlari, no. 131). 

Andrzejewski, T. Le papyrus mythologique de Te-hem- 
en-mout (Musée National de Varsovie, no. 199 628) 
1959. (Academie Polonaise des Sciences. Travaux 
du Centre d’Archéologie Méditerranéenne, t. 1). 

Archer, C. B. (A.) John Clark Archer; a chronicle. 
[1959]. 

Ashton, E. O. A Luganda grammar, by E. O. Ashton 
{and others] [1954]. 

Asia and the Far East Seminar on Housing through 
Non-Profit Organizations, Copenhagen, 1956. Asia 
and the Far East Seminar on Housing through Non- 
Profit Organizations, Copenhagen, 31 July—27 
August 1956. Organized by the United Nations, the 
International Labor Organisation and the Govern- 
ment of Denmark. 1958. (United Nations publi- 
cation. Sales no: 58: II.3). 

Asiatic research bulletin. no. 3-7. 1958. 

Bahm, A. J. Philosophy of the Buddha. [1959]. 

Bali Sindi. Janam Sakhi; or, The Life of Baba Nanak. 
In the Gurmuki language. 1853. 

Beal, E. G. The origin of likin, 1853-1864. 
(Chinese Economic and Political Studies. 
series). 

Bezacier, L. L’archéologie au Viét-Nam d’aprés les 
travaux de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient. 
[1959]. 

Bezacier, L. Relevés de monuments anciens du Nord 
Viét-nam. 1959. (Ecole Francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. Collection de textes et 
documents sur l’Indochine, 6) 

Bibliographie de l’Orientalisme japonais, rédigée par la 
Société Franco-Japonaise des Etudes Orientales. 
1955 (Premier semestre). 1958. (Publications de 


1958. 
Special 


la Maison Franco-Japonaise) 
A Bibliography on Japanese Buddhism. Ed. ty Bandé 
Shdjun [and others]. 


1958. 
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Boneschi, P. Tres tituli sabaei iterum interpretati. 


1959. 
Boneschi, P. Variazioni etimologiche sul tema 
o$ 41, 1959. 


Cahiers de Byrsa. VI-VII. 1956-57. 

Carrasco, P. Land and polity in Tibet. 1959. 

Catalogues of Chinese rare and old books in private and 
public collections I: Catalogue of Chinese books 
originally collected by the Peking National Library 
and now kept by the Library of Congress, U.S. A. 


1959. 

Chaindogyabrihmana. Chindogyabrihmana, with the 
commentaries of Gunavisnu and Sfiyana. Ed. by 
Durgamohan Bhattacharyya. 1958. (Calcutta 


Sanskrit College Research series, no. 1). 

Chang, Ch‘i-chiin. Lao tzu ché hsiieh. [1953]. 

Ch‘én, Chien-min. Chan hai t‘a téng. [1958]. 

Ch‘én, Shou-jung. Elementary Chinese [by] Shau Wing 
Chan (Shotjung Ch‘eh) 2d ed. [1959]. 

Chu, Shéng-hu. The seven English speech tones: ana- 
lyzed and identified with musical tones and Chinese 
speech tones, by Jee Sane Woo. 1959. 

Chii, Yiian. Li Sao, a poem on relieving sorrows. A 
prose translation with introd. and notes by J. John- 
son. 1959. 

Coe, W. R. Piedras Negras archaeology: artifacts, 
caches, and burials. 1959. (Pennsylvania. Univer- 
sity. University Museum. Museum monographs). 

Conference on Oriental-Western Literary and Cultural 
Relations, Indiana University, 2d conference: Asia 
and the humanities, ed. by H. Frenz. 1959. 

Coult, L. H. An annotated research bibliography of 
studies in Arabic, English, and French of the fellah 
of the Egyptian Nile, 1798-1955. With the assis- 
tance of Karim Durzi. 1958. 

Creel, H. G. Chinese culture and liberal education. 
[1959]. 

Creel, H. G. Chinese thought from Confucius to Mao 
Tsé-tung. [1960]. (Mentor book MD 269) 

Curling, J. Edward Wortley Montagu, 1713-1776; the 
man in the iron wig. [1954]. (The Rogues gal- 
lery, no. 1). 

De Bary, W. T. Asian studies for undergraduates; the 
Oriental studies program at Columbia College. 
[1959]. 

Deutsch-Japanische Studien; hrsg. von der Deutsch- 
Japanischen Gesellschaft Nordwestdeutschland e. V. 
Heft 1. [1959]. 

Dhingra, B.,comp. Asian through Asian eyes; parables, 
poetry, proverbs, stories and epigrams of the Asian 
peoples. With a foreword by K. M. Panikkar. 
[1959]. 

Dupont, P. L’archéologie méne de Dvaravati. 1959. 
2 v. [v. 1] Texte. [v. 2] Planches. (Ecole Fran- 
¢aise d’Extréme Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. Publica- 
tions, v. 41). 

Durand, M. Technique et panthéon des médiums viét- 
namiens (Déng). 1959. (Ecole Francaise d’Ex- 
tréme-Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China, Publications, v. 
45). 

Eliade, M. Le yoga; immortalité et liberté. 
(Bibliothéque scientifique) . 


1954. 
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Emeneau, M. B. Studies in the folk-tales of India. III. 
Jain literature and Kota folk-tales. [1947]. 

Emory, K. P. Fishhooks, by K. P. Emory, W. J. Bonk 
[and] Y. H. Sinoto. 1959. (Bernice Pauahi Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu. Special publication, 47) Ha- 
waiian archaeology. 

Fujisawa, C. Zen and Shinto; the story of Japanese 
philosophy. [1959]. 

Gaurinath Sastri. The philosophy of word and mean- 
ing; some Indian approaches with special reference 
to the philosophy of Bhartrhari. [1959]. (Cal- 
eutta Sanskrit College Research series, no. 5). 

Ghose, A. On the Veda. [1956] (Sri Aurobindo Inter- 
national University Centre collection, v. 5). 

Glamann, K. Dutch-Asiatic trade, 1620-1740. 1958. 

Goodrich, L. C. A short history of the Chinese people. 
3d ed. [1959]. 

Granet, M. Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne. 
1959. 2 v. (Paris. Musée Guimet. Annales. 
Bibliothéque d’études, t. 64). 

Guilleminet, P. Dictionnaire bahnar-frangais, par P. 
Guilleminet, avec la collaboration du J. Alberty. 
t. 1: A-K. 1959. (Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. Publications, v. 40). 

Hack, H. Dutch group settlement in Brazil. [1959]. 
(Research Group for European Migration Problems. 
Bulletin. Vol. 7, supplement 4) Royal Tropical In- 
stitute [Publication] no. 132. Department of Cul- 
tural and Physical Anthropology, no. 61. 

Haririma Tarkavagisa. Jiiinalaksanavicirarahasyam of 
Sri Haririma Tarkaviagisa. With the commentary 
of VimarSini by Anantakumar Bhattacharyya. Ed. 
by Gopikamohan Bhattacharyya. 1958. (Calcutta 
Sanskrit College Research series, no. 3). 

Haririma TarkavigiSsa. Muktividavicirah of Sri Hari- 
rima Tarkavagisa. With the commentary Mukti- 
laksmi by Mahimehopidhyaiya Kalipada Tarka- 
cirya. Ed. by Jagadish Chandra Bhattacharya 
Tarkatirtha. 1959. (Calcutta Sanskrit College Re- 
search series, no. 4). 

Harris, T. The complete journal of Townsend Harris, 
first American consul and minister to Japan. 
Introd. and notes by M. E. Cosenza. With a preface 
by D. MacArthur, II. Rev. ed. [1959]. 

Hazra, R. Ch. Studies in the Upapurinas. v. 1. [1958]. 
(Caleutta Sanskrit College Research series, no. 2). 

Hodgson, M. A non-Western civilization course in a 
liberal education with special attention to the case 
of Islam. [1959]. 

Huebener, T. This is Israel; Palestine: yesterday, today 
and tomorrow, by T. H. and C. H. Voss. [1956]. 

Hung, Ying-ming. A Chinese garden of serenity; epi- 
grams from the Ming dynasty ‘ Discourses on vegeta- 
ble roots.’ Translated by Chao Tze-chiang. [1959]. 

Ii, J. P. Fragments of Hawaiian history as recorded by 
John Papa li. Translated by Mary Kawena Pukui. 
Ed. by D. B. Barrére. 1959. 

Ishii, R., ed. Japanese legislation in the Meiji era. 
Translated and adapted by W. J. Chambliss. [1959]. 
(Kaikoku Hyakunen Kinen Bunka Jigékai. A cul- 
tural history of the Meiji era, v. 10). Centenary 
Culture council series. 


Jamme, A. La jarre épigraphique qatabanite de Hagr 
bin Humeid et son étude par Paulo Boneschi. 1959, 

Javadekar, A. G. Approach to reality. 1957. (Maha. 
raja Sayajirao University of Baroda. Research 
series, 1). 

Jaya Chamarajendra Wadiyar, Maharaja of Mysore. 
Avadhiita; reason and reverence. [1958]. 

Kannisto, A., comp. & tr. Wogulische Volksdichtung, 
gesammelt und iibersetzt von A. Kannisto. Bearb, 
und hrsg. von M. Liimola. Bd. 5: Auffiihrungen 
beim Birenfest. 1959. (Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seura, 
Toimituksia, 116). 

Kapali Sastry, T. V. Rig-Bhashya Bhumika. (Intro. 
duction to Siddhifijana, commentary on the Rig 
Veda). Text, English translation and notes. [1952]. 

Katsh, A. I. Judaism in Islim; Biblical and Talmudic 
backgrounds of the Koran and its commentaries. 
1957. 

Klein, W. C. De Congolese elite en haar problemen, met 
vele opmerkingen over Nederlands Nieuw Guinea. 
1957. (Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen. 
Mededeling, no. 127. Afdeling Culturele en Phy 
sische Anthropologie, no. 58). 

Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen. Tentoonstelling, 
Tropenmuseum, Amsterdam 1958. In de ban der 
voorouders; kunst uit Australisch Nieuw Guinea, 
collectie P. Wirz. Tekst P. van Emst, photo’s R. L. 
Mellema. [1958]. (Koninklijk Instituut voor de 
Tropen, [Mededeling] no. 129). Afdeling Cultureie 
en Physische Anthropologie, no. 59. 

Lagercrantz, E., ed. Lappische Volksdichtung. III. 
Seelappische Texte des Varangergebiets. 1959. 
(Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seura, Toimituksia, 117). 

Lao-Tzi. Tao té ching. A new translation by Ch‘u 
Ta-Kao. [5th ed.J. [1959]. 

Lemerle, P., ed. Traité d’études byzantines. Publié avec 
le concours de A. Bataille, A. Dain [and others] II. 
Les papyrus, par A. Bataille. 1955. (Bibliothéque 
byzantine). 

Lensen, G. A. The Russian push toward Japan; Russo- 
Japanese relations, 1697-1875. 1959. 

Lo, Chia-Lun, ed. [Kuo fu Sun Chung-shan hsien 
shéng nien p‘u ch‘u kao]. [1959]. 2 v. 

Migiste, J. comp. & ed. Woten Erzihlen; wotische 
Sprachproben, 1959. (Suomalais-Ugrilaisen Seura. 
Toimituksia, 118). 

Malleret, L. L’archéologie du Delta du Mékong, T. 1. 
L’exploration archéologique et les fouilles d’Oc-Bo. 
1959. 2v. (Ecole Francaise d’Etréme-Orient. Hanoi, 
Indo-China. Publications, v. 43). 

Man wén lao tang. Tongki fuka sindaha hergen i 
dangse, ‘The secret chronicles of the Manchu 
dynasty,’ 1607-1637 a.p. Vol. III: T‘ai-tsu 3; Vol. 
IV: T‘ai-tsung 1. Tr. and annotated by Kanda 
Nobuo [and others]. 2 v. (Tokyo. Téyé Bunko. 


Sdékan. Publications. Ser. C., no. 12). 
Minard, A. Trois énigmes sur les cent chemins, t. 2. 
1956. (His Recherches sur le Satapatha-Brahmana, 
t. 2). Paris. Université. Institut de Civilisation 
Indienne. Publications, Série in 80, fase. 3. 
Pandit, M. P. Aditi and other deities in the Veda. 
[1958]. 
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Pandit, M. P. Mystic approach to the Veda and the 
Upanishads. [1952]. 

Poortman, J. J. Ochéma; geschiedenis en zin van het 
hylisch pluralisme (het z. g. dualistisch materia- 
lisme) II. Het hylisch pluralisme in het Oosterse 
denken. 1958. 

Quigly, E. P. Some observations on libraries, manu- 
scripts and books of Burma, from the 3rd century 
a.p. to 1886, with special reference to the Royal 
Library of the last Kings of Burma. With pen- 
sketches by the author. Foreword by Than Tun. 
1956. 

Rahder, J. Etymological vocabulary of Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Korean and Ainu. Pt. 2-3. 1959. 

Rahder, J. Etymological vocabulary of Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Korean and Ainu. Pt. 3. (In The Journal of 
Asiatic Studies, v. 2, no. 1 1959). 

Remer, C. F., ed. Three essays on the international 
economics of Communist China. [1959]. 

Reychman, J. Mahomet, i Swiat muzulmafski. 1958. 

" (Swiatowid. Biblioteczka popularno-naukowa). 

Rundgren, F. Intensiv und Aspektkorrelation; Studien 
zur iiuthiopischen und akkadischen Verbalstamm- 
bildung. [1959]. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 
1959: 5). 

Sakade, F., ed. A guide to reading & writing Japanese; 
the 1,850 basic characters and the kana syllabaries. 
[1959.] 

Sangharakshita, Bhikshu. A survey of Buddhism. 
[1957]. 

Serruys, H. The Mongols in China during the Hung-wu 
period (1368-1398). 1959. 

Shih ching. Eng. tr. Pound. The Confucian odes; the 
classic anthology defined by Confucius. [Trans- 
lated by] Ezra Pound. [1959] (New Directions 
paperbook, 81]). 

Shis6 no Kagaku Kenkyikai. Japanese popular culture; 
studies in mass communication and cultural change 
made at the Institute of Science of Thought, Japan. 
Ed. and tr. by Hidetoshi Kato. [1959]. (Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Center for Inter- 
national Studies. Studies of the program in inter- 
national communication, 4). 

Siddiqi, M. Marxism or Islam? [2d ed.] [1954]. 

Smith, T. C. The agrarian origins of modern Japan. 
1959. (Stanford studies in the civilizations of east- 
ern Asia). 

Standlee, M. (W.). The great pulse; Japanese mid- 
wifery and obstetrics through the ages. [1959]. 
Study Group on Asian and African Languages, May 25- 
29, 1959. Study Group on Asian and African Lan- 
guages, 25-29 May 1959, initiated by the N. A. T. 0. 
Parliamentarians’ Conference of 1958. Report. 

[1959]. 

Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya. Maitri-Sidhani; the path 
of universal love. 1957. 

Sunar, C. Imam Rabbani-Ibn Arabi vahdet’i suhad- 
vahdet’i viieid meselesi. 1960. 

Siryasiddhinta. Translation of the Sfrya-SiddhAnta, 

a textbook of Hindu astronomy; with notes, and an 

appendix, containing additional notes and tables, 

calculations of eclipses, a stellar map, and indexes. 
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By Rev. E. Burgess, assisted by the Committee of 
publication of the American Oriental Society. 1860. 
(From the Journal of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, v. 6, 1860). 

Tan, Yun-shan. Twenty years of the Visva-Bharati 
Cheena-Bhavana, 1937-1957. 1957. 

Thomas, W. T. Protestant beginnings in Japan, the first 
three decades, 1859-1889. [1959]. 

Thompson, W. S. Population and progress in the Far 
East. [1959]. 

Tokyo. Téyé Bunko. Tonké Bunken Kenkyf Renraku 
Iinkai. A classified catalogue of Japanese books 
and articles concerning Tunhuang documents. 1959. 

Tribus; Veréffentlichungen des Linden-Museums. Nr. 7, 
Oktober 1957. 

Uyehara, C. H. Leftwing social movements in Japan; 
an annotated bibliography. [1959]. 

Vallabh Vidyanagar research bulletin. vol. 1, 1-2. 

1957-58. 

Vernadsky, G. The origins of Russia. 1959. 

Wada, Kiyoshi. Studies on the history of Far East 
(Mongolia) by Sr. Sei Wada. 1959. (Tokyo. Téyé 
Bunko. Rons6. Publications Ser. A, no. 42). 

Whatmough, J. Language; a modern synthesis. [1957]. 
(A Mentor book). 

Wikander, S., ed. Recueil de textes kourmandji. [1959]. 
(Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1959: 10). 

Williams, H. S. Shades of the past; or, Indiscreet tales 
of Japan. Decoration by J. Williams. [1959]. 

Williams, H. S. Tales of the foreign settlements in 
Japan. [1959]. 

Winner, T. G. The oral art and literature of the 
Kazakhs of Russian Central Asia. 1958. 

Yuncker, T. G. Plants of Tonga. 1959. (Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum. Bulletin 220). 


Signed: James T. Bass, 
Librarian 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


The Executive Committee held its annual meeting 
Monday, March 28, 1960, between the hours of 4:00 and 
11:00 Pp. M., and Tuesday, March 29 from 10:30 P. m. to 
12:00 midnight. Six of the eight members of the Com- 
mittee were present as well as the Associate Editors and 
seven past Presidents of the Society. 

Since the last annual meeting the Committee has 
carried on the routine business of the Society, including 
the election of new corporate members and minor adjust- 
ments of the budgetary appropriation. 

In accordance with the procedure established by vote 
of the last general session of the Society, the Executive 
Committee has appointed the following members dele- 
gates to the XXVth International Congress of Orien- 
talists to be held in Moscow August 1960: Y. R. Chao, 
H. G. Creel, M. J. Dresden, I. Dyen, R. Ettinghausen, 
I. J. Gelb, A. Goetze, L. C. Goodrich, H. M. Hoenigswald, 
T. Jacobsen, A. L. Oppenheim, F. Rosenthal, J. A. Wil- 
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son. The American Council of Learned Societies has 
promised to furnish the travel expenses of these dele- 
gates. The Executive Committee will consider requests 
from other members, to be recognized as delegates with- 
out subvention, to the Congress. Members making such 
requests must have furnished to the Secretary of the 
Society by April 15, 1960 the titles of the papers which 
they have submitted to the Organizing Committee of the 
Congress. 

Reports were heard from the various officers and com- 
mittees, responsible to the Executive Committee, and 
ordered recorded in the minutes. 

The following appointments were made: Committee 
on Honorary Membership, Peter A. Boodberg, Chairman, 
Hans G. Giiterbock, and Daniel H. H. Ingalls; Com- 
mittee on the Enlargement of Resources, E. A. Speiser, 
Chairman, Hans G. Giiterbock and T. Cuyler Young for 
a three-year term; Committee for the Promotion of 
Oriental Research, W. Norman Brown for a three-year 
term; Head of the Society’s delegation to the XXVth 
International Congress of Orientalists, W. Norman 
Brown; as Assistant Head of the delegation, Albrecht 
Goetze; representative in the International Union of 
Orientalists, Albrecht Goetze. 

The following special actions were taken: That any 
person who has been a member of the Society for twenty 
years or more and is retired from his or her profession 
may, upon application, receive the privileges of member- 
ship at the reduced rate of $3.00 per year; to request the 
present Committee on Membership to continue for the 
year 1960-61 and to submit a plan of operation with 
accompanying budget for action by the Executive Com- 
mittee; that the Executive Committee feels strongly the 
need for greater support than has hitherto been available 
for scholars working on the History and Culture of Asia 
and urges the Committee for the Promotion of Oriental 
Research to seek all possible sources for such support; 
to appoint in the near future a consultant to aid the 
Editors of the JouRNAL in the solicitation and evalua- 
tion of articles concerning Islam; to approve an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the American Council of 
Learned Societies providing for the distribution of its 
net assets in the event of its dissolution; to recommend 
a similar amendment to the Constitution of the Ameri- 
ean Oriental Society; to hold the next annual meeting of 
the Society in Philadelphia at a date to be announced 
later; to recommend to the Executive Committee, which 
will be in office in 1962, that the annual meeting of the 
Society for 1963 be held in California in view of the fact 
that it is hoped the International Congress of Orien- 
talists will be held in New York in that year. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s delegate to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was pre- 
sented by Daniel H. H. Ingalls as follows: 


Your delegate attended the forty-third annual meeting 
of the American Council of Learned Societies, held in 
New York City on January 20-22, 1960. On January 


20th the ACLS Prizes for Distinguished Scholarship in 
the Humanities were presented to ten recipients. The 
next day was given to conferences on “The Bible and 
the Humanities,” at which papers were read by Erwin 
R. Goodenough, Roland H. Bainton, Morton S. Enslin, 
Howard Mumford Jones and Nelson Glueck. The busi- 
ness meeting of the Council was held on the 22nd. 

From the President’s report presented at that meeting 
and from the minutes of the meetings of the Board of 
Directors throughout the year it is clear that the 
Council has been pursuing vigorously the new programs 
on which it embarked two years ago. It has gone even 
beyond these and has become a major American center 
for the administration of research grants in the humani- 
ties. 

Under its formerly-established programs during the 
past year the ACLS awarded 93 grants-in-aid, totaling 
$124,150; 44 summer study aids in linguistics, totaling 
$20,500; 31 Fellowships, totaling $170,000, and 10 prizes, 
totaling $100,000. Last spring a new program of grants 
for research on Asia was initiated by the ACLS in con- 
junction with the Social Science Research Council. 
Awards were made to 25 scholars in amounts totaling 
$58,146. A further $57,119 has just been awarded 
within this program to 15 scholars under a competition 
which closed November Ist. In all these programs the 
number of applicants continues to be far greater than 
the number of awards that can be given. Thus, for the 
ACLS Fellowships there were 569 applications against 
31 awards. 

The following are some of the more important activi- 
ties for which the ACLS is now serving as an admin- 
istrative center. 

The ACLS has entered into contract with the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, for the development of specialized training 
materials for use in teaching Uralic and Altaic lan- 
guages. The contract provides for an expenditure of 
almost $650,000 over 34% year period and will be super- 
vised by an ACLS Committee on Uralic and Altaic 
Languages. 

Just over a year ago the Council received half a 
million dollars from the Ford Foundation for the sup- 
port of international scholarly congresses to be held in 
the United States. These funds have now been allotted. 
Among the congresses to receive funds are the Four- 
teenth Congress of the Permanent International Com- 
mittee of Linguists in 1962, and the Twenty-sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists ix 1963. For the latter 
Congress a sum of $50,000 has been allotted. 

The Council has undertaken to work out with the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR arrangements for the 
exchange of scholars between the U.S. A. and the U. 8. 
S. R. under the two-year agreement signed November 
21, 1959 for Cooperation in Exchanges in the Scientific, 
Technical, Educational and Cultural Fields. 

The Council has promised funds sufficient to send 25 
delegates from the United States to attend the Twenty- 
fifth International Congress of Orientalists at Moscow in 
August 1960. 

At the business meeting of the Council it was voted 
to continue the following in their present offices: 
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Chairman: Robert M. Lumiansky 

Vice-Chairman: Louis B. Wright 

Treasurer: Whitney J. Oaks. 

As new members of the Board of Directors were 
elected: Erwin N. Griswold and Henry Guerlac. 


Respectfully presented, 
Signed: Danie. H. H. INGALLS 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s representative on the 
Board of Trustees of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research was presented by the Secretary 
as follows: 


Your representative makes his report this year from 
the Jerusalem School, where with his wife and daughter 
he is spending a sabbatical semester as Honorary Lecturer. 
He is enjoying the hospitality of the School which is 
under the wise direction of Dr. Marvin H. Pope, partici- 
pating in field trips, and making use of the School’s 
library. He writes in an interim of quiet, while half the 
staff is on a tour of Iran and before the rush of activity 
which will come with the Easter season. This will be but 
a prelude to the still greater bustle of the summer, when 
three expeditions with which the School is cooperating 
will be in full swing (Gibeon, Shechem, and Bethel). 
This report covers the period from March 1959 to 
March 1960. 

Personnel. At the Jerusalem School Dr. Frederick V. 
Winnett completed a successful year (1958-59) as Direc- 
tor, when Dr. Robert J. Marshall was Annual Professor, 
Drs. Lister J. Kuyper and Howard T. Kuist, Honorary 
Lecturers, and Dr. Raymond E. Brown and Mr. Willard 
G. Oxtoby, Fellows. For 1959-60 Dr. Pope is serving as 
Director, Dr. Louis F. Hartman, Annual Professor, Dr. 
S. Herbert Bess and Mr. Oxtoby, Fellows, and your 
representative, Honorary Lecturer. Dr. Vaughn E. 
Crawford continues as Director of the Baghdad School 
and Dr. Albrecht Goetze as Honorary Director, for both 
1958-59 and 1959-60. In 1958-59 Dr. Winnett was An- 
nual Professor of the Baghdad School, as well as Direc- 
tor of the Jerusalem School, and this year Dr. Bruce 
Howe is Annual Professor. For 1959-60 Dr. Allen O. 
Whipple (M.p.) is Visiting Trustee Lecturer at Large, 
and Mr. Karl Katz of the Bezaleel Museum of Jerusalem, 
Israel, is Corresponding Fellow. 

The Jerusalem School. In the spring of 1959 numer- 
ous field trips marked the program of the School, includ- 
ing one of twenty-five days to Syria (Dura Europos, 
Mari, Palmyra, ete.) and southern Turkey and another 
to southeastern Transjordan. The latter included a visit 
to Sila‘, which Dr. Winnett thinks may have been the 
0. T. Sela. Accompanied by Mr. G. Lankester Harding 
and Mr. Oxtoby, Dr. Winnett returned to the H4 area 
of the Transjordanian desert for Safaitic inscriptions, 
securing some 2,200 new inscriptions. Robert Smith, 
with the permission and assistance of the Department 
of Antiquities, excavated four EB-MB tombs at Khirbet 
Kufin on the Hebron road. The Trustees had approved 
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cooperation with a British School of Archaeology expe- 
dition at Petra, and Dr. Philip C. Hammond and his 
group stopped at the School en route to Petra. 

From May 28th through August 6th, 1959, Dr. James 
B. Pritchard, with Drs. Winnett, Reed, Pope, Scott, and 
Richardson and Messrs. Oxtoby and Smith among his 
staff, undertook another season of excavation at el-Jib 
(Gibeon), in cooperation with the American Schools, the 
University of Pennsylvania being the sponsor. He un- 
covered large industrial areas with bell-shaped vats or 
“cellars” apparently for use of storing wine jars. Dr. 
Frank M. Cross, Jr. was at the School all summer, at 
work on the scrolls. In August the members of the 
School had an audience with King Hussein, and they 
were deeply impressed by his interest and concern for 
archaeological work in Jordan. At the end of the 
summer Director Pope went to Petra for a week to 
participate in the excavations of the British School of 
Archaeology. Beginning in December Drs. Hartman and 
Bess worked at the excavations at Teleilat Ghassul by 
the Pontificial Biblical Institute of Rome, resumed after 
almost twenty years; Dr. Hartman served as registrar 
and Dr. Bess as a supervisor. The program of the 
School has included many field trips in Jordan and an 
extensive one to Syria and Lebanon, when Aleppo, Mari, 
Dura Europos, Tell Brak, Tell Halaf, Tell Kweireh, Ras 
Shamra, and other places were visited. At the moment 
Father Hartman, Dr. Bess, and Mr. and Mrs. Oxtoby are 
with Dr. John Mark on a visit to Iran. 

The Baghdad School. The division of the finds from 
Nippur have been completed, Yale University receiving 
the tablets and the Metropolitan Museum the other arti- 
facts, as agreed. No work could be undertaken in Iraq 
this year, and activities have shifted to Iran. The School 
is participating this year with the Oriental Institute 
in the prehistoric survey in Iranian Khuzistan, to learn 
something about the origin and growth of village-farm- 
ing communities, that the findings may be correlated 
with those in Iraqi Kurdistan, and also in Syria, Leba- 
non, and Palestine. The expedition is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Robert Braidwood, with Dr. Bruce Howe as 
Associate Director. Many mounds have been surveyed 
and those noted particularly which contain materials 
tentatively equated with the Mesopotamian Hassuna to 
Uruk periods. 

The Sardis Expedition. The second campaign at 
Sardis was undertaken in the summer of 1959, sponsored 
by the American Schools in cooperation with Cornell and 
Harvard Universities and the Bollingen Foundation. As 
last year, Professor George M. A. Hanfmann was Direc- 
tor and Professor A. Henry Detweiler Associate Director 
and Field Advisor. This year the expedition had the 
advantages of a new and well-equipped expedition house. 
The results of the expedition illuminated several periods, 
and there was further exploration of “the House of 
Bronzes” and the Lydian area discovered last year. 
Also excavated were some Lydian rock-cut caves and 
part of the front of an imposing Early Byzantine shop- 
ping area. 

Additional Comment. The leadership taken by the 
Schools in Middle East archaeological researches and the 
spread of their activities to include Turkey and Iran 
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highlight the vitality and importance of the Schools in 
these difficult times. The Schools deserve increased sup- 
port from seminaries, colleges, and universities, as well 
as from individuals. The number of new institutional 
memberships of the Corporation each year is encourag- 
ing. The publications of the Schools continue their high 
quality under efficient editorship. 


Signed: Herpert G. May 
It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Society’s delegate to the Inter- 
national Union of Orientalists was presented by 
A. Goetze as follows: 


The International Council for Philosophy and Human- 
istic Studies (CIPSH), under which the International 
Union of Orientalists operates, held its fifth General 
Assembly from September 22-25, 1959 at the University 
of Michigan in Ann Arbor. During the ten years of its 
existence this was the first time that the Assembly was 
held outside of Europe. Your representative was invited 
as an observer, the Union being represented by its 
Treasurer, Professor L. Bazin of Paris. Three sessions 
were given over to a discussion of the place of the hu- 
manities in an urbanized civilization; they produced 
some splendid rhetoric and impassioned pleas for the 
preservation of the humanities in an increasing techno- 
logical world. 

The three remaining sessions were devoted to the 
transaction of business, mainly to the adoption of the 
budget of Cli SH for 1961 and 1962. Because of the lack 
of funds the requests of the member associations had 
to be cut by about twenty-five percent. The Inter- 
national Union of Orientalists fared well in the process. 

Subventions were voted for the first six projects men- 
tioned in my last report (see JAOS 77 p. 300). Two 
new projects were added to the list, namely, Materials 
Bearing on Arab Lexicography (sponsored by the Deut- 
sche Morgenliindische Gesellschaft) and Materials for a 
History of Mongol Literature (sponsored by the Ostasi- 
atische Seminar of the University of Bonn). 

It should be added here that other associations pro- 
posed projects of interest to Orientalists and received 
subventions: thus, above all, the International Aca- 
demic Union for the Continuation of the Pali Dictionary 
begun by the Royal Danish Academy, for Unpublished 
Historic Documents Concerning Japan and for the Con- 
eordance of Muslim Tradition; also, the International 
Association for the History of Religions for the prepa- 
ration of a Buddhist Encyclopaedia. 

The meeting also established guiding principles for 
future appropriations. Among other things it was 
ruled that Congress subventions may be requested once 
every five years for the same Congress, that $1,500 may 
be granted for the preparation of the Congress, $4,000 
for the Congress itself (earmarked for travel expenses 


of scholars, particularly younger scholars, from distant 
countries) and $1,500 for printing tk» Acta of the 
Congress. 


The Assistant Director General of UNESCO who at- 


tended, expressed UNESCO’s satisfaction with the work 
done by CIPSH and held out hope that more funds may 
be made available for it in the future. 

President Carsten Hgeg (Denmark) resigned for 
reasons of health, Charles E. Odegaard (U.S.A.) was 
elected as his successor. The next Assembly of CIPSH 
is scheduled for 1961 and will be held in Japan. 

The International Union of Orientalists will meet in 
conjunction with the International Congress of Oriental- 
ists to be held in Moscow this coming August. 


Signed: ALBRECHT GOETZE 
March 9, 1960. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was 
again read by the Secretary as presented at the 
first session. It was voted that the nominations be 
closed. By vote of the Society the Secretary cast 
a unanimous ballot for the election of the 
nominees. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
presented by E. A. Speiser as follows: 


The American Oriental Society, on the occasion of its 
one hundred and seventieth meeting, held in New Haven, 
March 29-31, 1960, expresses its deep appreciation to 
the following: 

To Yale University, for extending to the Society its 
manifold facilities, and for the luncheon tendered on 
the first day of the meeting. 

To Dean William C. DeVane, for his message of wel- 
come and wisdom. 

To the New Haven Oriental Club, for tendering a 
dinner to the Society’s Executive Committee. 

To the Department of Near Eastern Languages and 
Literatures, for entertaining the Near East group at a 
luncheon. 

To the Sterling Memorial Library, the Medical Li- 
brary, and the Divinity School for special exhibitions 
and receptions. 

To the staff of the Sterling Memorial Library, for the 
thought and effort that resulted in an outstanding exhi- 
bition, which added so substantially to the meaning and 
enjoyment of the meeting. 

To Professor Norvin J. Hein, for editing the Catalogue 
that served to articulate the exhibition at the Sterling 
Memorial Library. 

To the Shoestring Press, which printed the Catalogue 
under emergency conditions, yet with an unhurried ex- 
cellence that belies its name. 

To the Program Committee and its Chairman, Al- 
brecht Goetze, for providing such rich and balanced 
intellectual fare. 

And finally, to Yale University and the Department 
of Near Eastern Languages and Literatures, for the 
invaluable contribution of the Society’s Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ferris J. Stephens. 

The business of the American Oriental Society is 
managed with unfailing efficiency from the campus of 
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Yale University. The Society’s Library is housed on this 
campus. These are added reasons why the American 
Oriental Society feels so much at home when it meets 
at Yale University. 
Signed: E. A. SPEISER, Chairman 
F, EDGERTON 
T. C. Youne 


It was voted to adopt the resolution. 


The following resolutions moved by E. H. Cutts 
was seconded and adopted: 


“That the Executive Committee of the AOS study the 
matter of giving recognition to the action of the Govern- 
ment of India in setting aside the date of November 12 
as “Kalidisa Day” and of the fact that May 8, 1961 
is the centenary of Rabindranath Tagore and take appro- 
priate action in honoring these two great contributors 
to Indian literature.” 


The business meeting of the Society then 
adjourned. 


The seventh session was convened immediately 
in three sections. At the Ancient Near East 
Section with H. G. Giiterbock presiding the fol- 
lowing communications were presented: 


W. B. Bishai, University of Wisconsin: Features of 
Coptic grammar in contemporary Egyptian Arabic 

E. I. Gordon, Harvard University: Three-way deixis 
in Old Babylonian and Sumerian 

W. Leslau, University of California, Los Angeles: The 
Names of the week days in Ethiopic 

V. Cantarino, University of North Carolina: On 
Present-day Aramaic in Antilebanon (Syria) 

J. V. Walsh, Pace College: Present opinion on dating 
the Greek alphabet 

A. Bar-Adon, University of Wisconsin: Arabic in- 
fluence in contemporary Hebrew in Israel 


At the Islamic Section with T. C. Young 
presiding the following communications were 
presented: 


J. R. Rosenbloom, University of Kentucky: Miracles 
attributed to Muhammed 
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A. G. Chejne, Wayne State University: The Views of 
Mu‘ammar Ibn ‘Abbfd as-Sulami (a leading Mu'tazilite 
of the 8th-9th centuries) 

F. M. Najjar, Michigan State University: Farabi’s 
political philosophy and Shi‘ism 

M. Mahdi, University of Chicago: Farabi’s poetics 

H. A. Wolfson, Harvard University: The terms 
muhdath and hadath as predicated of the Koran 

K. I. Semaan, Washington, D.C.: Sibawaihi’s place 
in medieval linguistics 


At the South Asia Section with P. Thieme 
presiding the following communications were 
presented: 


E. Reifler, University of Washington: The Proportion 
9:4 in the architecture of the Ancient Old World. Its 
metrological and mathematical significance 

Elsa Liefeld Sherman, Short Beach, Connecticut: The 
German translations of Kalidisa’s “ Sakuntala ” 

W. Winter, University of Texas: Metathesis in Ar- 
menian 

E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: Hittite garhul (7?) 
‘ river ’ 

G. S. Lane, University of North Carolina: Some 
features of historical Tocharian grammar: Innovations 
or archaisms? 

I. Dyen, Yale University: The Lexicostatistical classi- 
fication of the Malayopolynesian languages 


The eighth session was held at 2:00 p.m. of 
the same day. With President Ingalls presiding 
the following communications were presented: 


W. W. Hallo, Hebrew Union College: The Gutian 
Period (illustrated ) 

E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania, A Benign 
“Curse”: Exodus 14:20 

S. N. Kramer, University of Pennsylvania: Death and 
the nether world according to the Sumerian literary 
texts 

F. J. Stephens, Yale University: Notes on Gudea’s 

dream 

At this point President Ingalls requested H. G. Giiter- 
bock to take the chair and the final communication was 
presented by A. Goetze, Yale University: Is “ Kanishite ” 
an Indo-European language? 
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Proceedings of the Middle West Branch 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
April 22-23, 1960 


Tue Mippite West Brancu of the American 
Oriental Society held its forty-third Annual Meet- 
ing on April 22 and 23, 1960 on the campus of 
the University of Chicago, Chicago, [Illinois, 
jointly with the Mid-West Section of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, and with the 
Chicago Society of Biblical Research. The fol- 
lowing members of the Society attended the meet- 
ing as attested by their signatures on the registra- 
tion forms: 

Nabia Abbott, F. P. Bargebuhr, J. A. Bellamy, W. B. 
Bishai, J. A. Brinkman, J. B. Curtis, A. S. Ehrenkreutz, 
D. N. Freedman, I. J. Gelb, S. Gevirtz, K. Gillmeister, 
N. Golb, C. Graesser, Jr., V. I. Gruhn, H. G. Giiterbock, 
R. T. Hallock, D. P. Hansen, A. J. Hoerth, H. B. Huff- 
mon, Elinor M. Husselman, Anne D. Kilmer, E. Leichty, 
Hildegard Lewy, J. Lewy, M. Mahdi, M. Mansoor, R. 
A. Martin, G. E. Mendenhall, R. A. Mitchell, A. L. 
Oppenheim, J. C. Ralls, Erica Reiner, H. C. Spomer, J. 
Stewart-Robinson, C. G. Tuland, J. A. Wilson, Elizabeth 
von Voigtlander, L. V. Zabkar. 


Total attendance at the joint session of AOS, 
SBLE and CSBR was approximately 100. With 
the exception of the Assyriological Section, all 
sessions during both days of the meeting were held 
in Breasted Hall of the Oriental Institute. 


The first general session was convened at 9:30 
A.M. on Friday, April 22, 1960. It began with a 
short business meeting of the Middle West Branch 
of AOS with President I. J. Gelb presiding. After 
reading the address of welcome received from Pro- 
fessor C. H. Kraeling, Director of the Oriental 
Institute, President I. J. Gelb appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

1. Joint Committee on Resolutions 

Mrs. Husselman, Chairman, University of Michigan 
Professor Robert Marshall, Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 


2. Auditing Committee 
Professor Freedman, Pittsburgh Theological Semi- 
nary, Chairman 
Professor Hallock, University of Chicago 
3. Nominating Committee 
Professor J. Lewy, Hebrew Union College, Chair- 


man 
Professor Wilson, University of Chicago 
Professor Mendenhall, University of Michigan 


4. Arrangements Committee 
Miss Erica Reiner, University of Chicago, Chair- 
man 
Dr. Stanley Gevirtz, University of Chicago 
Professor Wieand, Bethany College 
with the assistance of Miss Penelope Weadock, 
Mrs. Anne Kilmer, and Mr. Erle Leichty 


After a brief business meeting of the Mid-West 
Section of SBLE presided over by G. E. Menden- 
hall, the following papers were read: 


“ Pre-exilic Eschatology: A Reconsideration ” 
Frederick P. Bargebuhr, State University of Iowa 
“ An Initiation Rite for a Hittite Prince” 
H. G. Giiterbock, Oriental Institute 
“The Cairo Genizah and its Bearing on the Qumran 
Problem ” 
Norman Golb, Hebrew Union College 
“On the Missing Sequel to Farabi’s ‘ Directive to the 
Attainment of Happiness’ ” 
M. Mahdi, Oriental Institute 
“The Exegetical Implications of Deuteronomy 33:2” 
Judah M. Rosenthal, College of Jewish Studies 


The second general session commenced at 1:30 
P.M. with G. E. Mendenhall presiding. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: 


“Tell en-Najila, the Site of Gath” 
R. A. Mitchell, Israel-American Institute of Bibli- 
cal Studies 
“The So-Called ‘ Kuyunjik’ Writing System ” 
Erle Leichty, Oriental Institute 
“Elamite kapnuski, ‘ Treasury ’ ” 
Richard T. Hallock, Oriental Institute 
“ An Early Fayumic Manuscript of the Gospel of John, 
with Some Remarks on Coptic Dialects and Or- 
thography ” 
Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan 
“ Notes on HSKN in Job 22:21” 
Wilson B. Bishai, University of Wisconsin 
“Observations on a Recent Theory Concerning the 
Chronology of Ezra” 
C. G. Tuland, Oriental Institute 


Following an informal entertainment arranged 
by the anonymous group of Assyriologists of the 
Oriental Institute, a subscription dinner was held 
at 6:30 p.m. in Swift Commons. At 8:00 P.M. 
the third general session was convened at which 
the presidential addresses were delivered with F. 
P. Bargebuhr in the chair. 
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Professor G. E. Mendenhall for the Mid-West Section, 
SBLE, on “ The Formation Period of Ancient Israel.” 

Professor I. J. Gelb for the Middle West Branch, 
AOS, on “The Oriental Background of the Legend of 
Sardanapalus.” 


The third general session on Saturday, April 
23, 1960, began at 9:00 a. M. with a business meet- 
ing of the Middle West Branch, AOS, Professor 
J. Lewy presented the following slate of candi- 
dates for the year 1960-61: 


President: Professor A. Leo Oppenheim, 
University oi Chicago 
Dr. Elinor M. Husselman, 
University of Michigan 
Secretary-Treasurer: Professor Herbert H. Paper, 
University of Michigan 
Members of the Executive Committee: Professor N. 
Golb, Hebrew Union College and Professor R. T. Hallock, 
University of Chicago. 


Vice-President: 


The above slate was elected unanimously. 


The Auditing Committee reported that it had 
audited and approved the Financial Report (as 
printed below). This report was accepted. Dr. 
Elinor M. Husselman then presented the follow- 
ing report on the Joint Committee on Resolutions 
which was approved: 


“The Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society and the Mid-West Section of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis desire to express their 
appreciation of the facilities provided by the University 
of Chicago for their annual meeting, April 22-23, 1960. 
The hospitality of the Oriental Institute is traditional 
with both societies and this year as usual we have been 
happy to experience its gracious cordiality. We are 
particularly grateful to the anonymous group of Assyri- 
ologists for their informal entertainment before the sub- 
scription dinner. The local committee, under the chair- 
manship of Professor Erica Reiner, is to be congratu- 
lated on its efficient handling of all the arrangements 
for the meetings and for the dinner. To Dr. Gelb and 
Dr. Mendenhall, as well as to the other officers of the 
two societies, our thanks are due for the expeditious con- 
duct of the sessions and for a most interesting program 
of papers.” 


This general session was concluded with a paper 
read by Professor J. A. Wilson, University of 
Chicago, on “The New Aswan Dam—Archaeo- 
logical crisis on the Nile.” 


At 10:00 a.m. two sectional meetings began. 
Assyriological Section, with I. J. Gelb presiding, 
at which the following papers were read: 
“A Note on Old Babylonian Agriculture ” 
A. Leo Oppenheim, Oriental Institute 
“A Note on the Seven Sages ” 
Erica Reiner, Oriental Institute 
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“Remarks on the Hellenistic Form of the Old Ana- 
tolian Place Name Kanis ” 
Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College 
“Salim-abum and PuSuken: Matters Concerning 
Tlaprat-bani ” 
John Briggs Curtis, Cincinnati 


Biblical Section, with G. E. Mendenhall pre- 
siding, at which the following papers were de- 
livered: 


“Moses Among the Kenites ” 
Simon Cohen, Hebrew Union College 
“A Stylistic Law of Balance and the Question of 
Tenses in the Psalms ” 
Helmer Riggren, Garrett Biblical Institute 
“ Aspects of Later Hebrew Orthography ” 
David N. Freedman, Pittsburgh Theological Semi- 
nary 
“ An Illustration of Early Church Discipline, Matthew 
18:15-20” 
William Klassen, Mennonite Biblical Seminary 
“The Ugaritic Parallel to Jeremiah 8:23” 
Stanley Gevirtz, University of Chicago 


At 1:30 p.m. the final general session was held 
with the following papers read: 
“ Observations on the Gospel of John” 
Floyd Vivian Filson, McCormick Theology Semi- 
nary 


“The Key to Worship in the Old Testament ” 
J. Coert Rylaarsdam, University of Chicago 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1959-60 
ACCOUNT AS OF APRIL 18, 1960 





Balance as of April 9, 1959................... $47.55 
Expenditures connected with the 
April 22-23, 1960, meeting 
Secretarial services 8% hours @ $1.50 $12.75 
Paper (400+ sheets)................ 1.00 
Envelopes 200 @ $1.15 per 100....... 2.30 
3¢ U. S. postage stamps, 199......... 5.97 
1¢ U. S. postage stamps, 20.......... .20 
BOOKS GUPOMTINNINS. 2 oc cccccccvcccscece $22.22 
Interest on account (posted since the 
$47.55 balance) 
cS ee eee $ .63 
December 1, 1958.............. 48 
PD Be SO Fcc encased eines 48 
December 1, 1959.............. 61 
Total taberest 2... cciccccccsces $2.20 
Balance as of April 18, 1960.................. $27.53 


Respectfully submitted, 
ANDERW S. EHRENKREUTZ, 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer 


Examined and found in order by the auditing com- 
mittee 22 April 1960. 


Auditors: Davip N. FREEDMAN, 
RicHakp T. HALLock 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
WESTERN BRANCH 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
March-22-23, 1960 


THE WESTERN BRANCH of the American Orien- 
tal Society held its tenth annual meeting on March 
22 and 23 on the Berkeley campus of the Univer- 
sity of California. 


The following members of the Society attended: 


J. T. Araki, K. Baer, M. S. Beeler, A. Bharati, W. 
Bingham, P. A. Boodberg, W. M. Brinner, D. Carr, Y. R. 
Chao, S. H. Chen, A. H. Chiappe, A. E. Dien, M. B. 
Emeneau, J. E. Fontenrose, H. H. Frankel, H. B. Fred- 
man, V. R. Gold, G. E. von Grunebaum, B. H. Hazard, 
N. L. Heer, W. Hoenerbach, T. A. Hsia, R. G. Irwin, 
Virginia C. Jacobsen, G. K. Ledyard, F. D. Lessing, 
Miriam Lichtheim, E. M. Loeb, Elfie Newman-Perper, L. 
Olschki, J. B. Pritchard, P. R. Quinn, M. C. Rogers, 
E. H. Schafer, G. M. Schramm, Elizabeth Seldon, P. 
L.-M. Serruys, Esther Shephard, D. H. Shively, H. E. 
Stevens, Marian Ury, A. Wayman. 


There were also many guests present. 

The meetings were held in the Alumni House 
lounge. The first session took place on the morn- 
ing of March 22, President E. H. Schafer pre- 
siding. The following communications were 


presented: 


South and Southeast Asia. Buddhism 

Emanuel Sarkisyanz, Los Angeles: Aspects of the 
Intellectual History of Modern Burma (read by title) 

Alex Wayman, Berkeley: Totemic Beliefs in the Bud- 
dhist Tantras 

Agehananda Bharati, University of Washington: Refu- 
tation of Some Mahayana Doctrines in a Contemporary 
Vedantic Commentary 


Near East 

Klaus Baer, University of California (Berkeley) : The 
Hare Nome between Thebes and Heracleopolis 

Wilhelm Hoenerbach, University of California (Los 
Angeles): Some Notes on the Legal Language of Chris- 
tian and Islamic Deeds 

Woodbridge Bingham, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Some Aspects of Political Leadership in Iran 


Ethnology and Religion 


Elfie Newman-Perper, Santa Barbara: An Investiga- 


tion into the History and Culture of the Hsiung-nu 
Edwin M. Loeb, University of California (Berkeley) : 


The Vestal Virgins and the Sacred Fire of the Inca of 
Peru 


At 1:30 the members were reconvened for the 
Business Meeting. The following financial report 
was presented (read by M. C. Rogers): 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Cash in bank account (March 24,1959) $69.46 
Petty cash (March 24, 1959).......... 10.07 





BALANCE on hand (March 24, 1959).... $79.53 











Receipts 
Subvention from A.O.S. (December 8, 
rR ee er ee $25.00 
$104.53 
Expenditures 
BEE GRRE. 6 ccc c cccccscssscecs $13.65 
Mimeographing ................06. 19.15 
32.80 $71.73 
Cash in bank account (December 31, 
SE asian metnnnn ae ee ee we ee aod $61.66 
Petty cash (December 31, 1959)....... 10.07 
BALANCE on hand this date............ $71.73 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHAUNCEY S. GOopRICH, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Audited and approved: 
RicHarD G. IRWIN 


ELIZABETH HUFF December 31, 1959 


It was explained that the report covered only 
the period between the last official report and the 
end of the preceding year (March 24—December 
31, 1959). This procedure was followed in order 
to synchronize the fiscal year of the Branch with 
that of the parent Society, which follows the 
calendar year. An informal financial statement 
was submitted covering the period January 1- 
March 20, 1960. The financial report was 
approved. 

The Nominating Committee then presented its 




















report, and the following members were duly 
elected officers of the Branch for the year 1960- 
1961: 


President: W. Leslau 

Vice-President: D. Carr 

Secretary-Treasurer: C. S. Goodrich 

Members of Executive Committee: J. J. Finkelstein, 
J. J. Gumperz, R. C. Rudolph, E. H. Schafer, T. V. Wylie 


Three new members were elected to the Nomi- 
nating Committee, whose composition is now as 
follows: 


P. A. Boodberg (chairman), K. Chang, K. S. Chen 
(terms expire 1961) 

J. Puhvel, R. McKinnon, G. M. Schramm (terms 
expire 1962) 


Prof. Boodberg suggested that in future the 
Executive Committee should watch for absences 
due to leaves or other causes, and in such cases 
designates a substitute. The incoming Committee 
should take notice of this recommendation. 


Prof. Boodberg also asked members attending 
the meeting of the parent Society at New Haven 
to inquire into constitutional provisions for a joint 
meeting of the branch and the parent Society, 
and the feasibility of holding such a meeting on 
the West Coast. Prof. Schafer agreed to look into 
this. 


The members present voted to accept the invi- 
tation, tendered by Prof. G. E. von Grunebaum of 
UCLA, to hold next year’s meeting in Los Angeles. 


The afternoon session was chaired by Prof. G. 
E. von Grunebaum. E. H. Schafer delivered the 
Presidential Address, entitled “'The Uses of Men: 
Prisoners, Slaves, and Human Tribute in Tang 
Times.” 


This was followed by a symposium on the sub- 
ject, “The Structure of Oriental Poetry,” Prof. 
H. H. Frankel (Stanford University) serving as 
moderator. Papers were presented by the follow- 
ing members: 


Irfan Kawar, University of California (Los Angeles) : 
ARABIC (read by Klaus Baer) 

Gene M. Schramm, University of California (Berkeley): 
HEBREW 

Jonas C. Greenfield, University of California (Los 
Angeles): UGARITIC (read by W. M. Brinner) 

Agehananda Bharati, University of Washington: 
INDIC 

Shih-hsiang Chen, University of California (Berkeley) : 
CHINESE 
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In the evening a social gathering was held at the 
home of Prof and Mrs. E. H. Schafer. Refresh- 
ments were provided by the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The final session was held on the morning of 
March 23, Prof. E. H. Schafer presiding. The 
following communications were presented: 


Hast Asiatic Philology 


Gari K. Ledyard, University of California (Berkeley): 
The Relationship between the Korean and Mongol 
hP’ags-pa Alphabets 

Albert E. Dien, University of California (Berkeley) : 
Sa-pao Re-examined 

Peter. A. Boodberg, University of California (Berke- 
ley): Semantics and Syntactics: Some Chinese Particles 

Paul L.-M. Serruys, St. Mary’s College: Dialect Fea- 
tures in Han-time Rhyme Systems of Poetry 


Levicography, History, Literature 


Murray B. Emeneau, University of California (Berke- 
ley: A Dravidian Htymological Dictionary by Burrow 
and Emeneau 

Michael C. Rogers, University of California (Berke- 
ley): The Annals of Silla in the Light of Chinese 
Sources 

Denzel Carr, University of California (Berkeley) : 
Sound Effects in Modern Indonesian Poetry: Prelimi- 
nary Remarks 


The Committee on Resolutions offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted unanimously: 


Be it resolved that the members of the Western 
Branch of the American Oriental Society express their 
gratitude for the contributions of the following persons 
towards making the sessions of the Branch at Berkeley 
on March 22 and 23, 1960, particularly pleasant and 
effective : 


To outgoing President Schafer for his sterling leader- 
ship throughout the meetings in the double function of 
President and Acting Secretary. 

To Dr. Elizabeth Huff, Mr. Fang Chao-ying, and the 
staff of the East Asiatic Library for arranging a special 
and informative exhibit for the meeting. 

To Prof. and Mrs. E. H. Schafer and members of the 
Executive Committee for their gracious and cordial 
hospitality on Tuesday night. 

To Secretary-Treasurer C. S. Goodrich and Miss Mar- 
garet McMurray for their labors in preparation for the 
sessions, and for the careful planning and successful 
scheduling of the sessions; and to all other persons who 
ministered to our needs during the meeting. 

Be it further resolved that the proper officers of the 
Branch be requested to convey to Dr. Goodrich the best 
wishes of all members for a speedy recovery; also that 
the membership note with special gratification the com- 
paratively large attendance of visitors and students at 
the meetings. 
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SLATE OF AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY OFFICERS FOR 
1961-62, As PROPOSED BY THE COMMITTEE 
ON NOMINATIONS 


President—Professor Hans G. GUTERBOCK, Oriental In- 
stitute, University of Chicago. 
Vice-President—Dr. Horace I. PoLeMAN, Library of 
Congress. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Professor FrErris J. STEPHENS, 
Yale University. 
Editor—Professor Epwarp H. ScuaFer, University of 
California (Berkeley). 
Associate Hditors—Professor ERNEST BENDER, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 
Professor THomas O. LAMBpIN, Har- 
vard University. 


Librarian—Professor JAMES T. Bass, Yale University. 


Beecutive Committee (term expires 1964)—Professor 
Derk Boppe, University of Pennsylvania. 


Representative on the Board of Trustees of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research—Professor HER- 
BERT G. MAy, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin. 


Delegate to the International Union of Orientalists— 
Professor ALBRECHT GOETZE, Yale University. 


Chairman of Committee on Nominations — Professor 
GeorceE S. LANE, University of North Carolina. 


Members of Committee on Nominations (terms expire 
1963)— 
Professor I. J. Gets, Oriental Institute, University 
of Chicago. 
Dr. E. DALE SAunpERS, University of Pennsylvania. 
Professor PauL Tepesco, Yale University. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Nominations, 1960-61. 


M. J. DRESDEN, University of Pennsylvania. 

L. CARRINGTON GoopricH, Columbia University. 

GeorcE S. LANE, University of North Carolina. 

Harry M. ORLINSKY, Hebrew Union College— 
Jewish Institute of Religion. 

A. J. Sacus, Brown University. 

E. ADELAIDE HaHN, Hunter College, Chairman. 
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Tue AMERICAN OrJENTAL Society was founded in 1842 for the promotion of Oriental 
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LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, where its 
volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons receiving the permission of 
the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, and is now available in printed form for dis- 
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